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CHAPTER ONE 
INEQUALITY IN CORINTH 


Steven J. Friesen, Sarah A. James, and Daniel N. Schowalter 


This volume is the third in a series of collaborative studies on the ancient 
city of Corinth. The first volume grew out of a conference held at Harvard 
Divinity School in 2002,! and the second volume developed from a confer- 
ence at the University of Texas at Austin in 2007.? The third conference took 
place between September 30 and October 2, 2010, again at the University 
of Texas at Austin, and those papers and discussions became the founda- 
tion for this volume. 

All three conferences were wide-ranging and crossed disciplinary lines. 
They included archaeologists, historians, ceramicists, epigraphists, New 
Testament scholars, art historians, and others. Some scholars have con- 
tributed to more than one meeting, but the cast of specialists has shifted 
with each iteration to incorporate new materials and theoretical orienta- 
tions. Thus, participants have examined aspects of urban planning, elite 
rhetoric, hydrology, religious history, city magistrates, architecture, burial 
inscriptions, domestic space, ritual theory, gender roles, literary processes, 
coinage, house churches, imperialism, and more. 

The topic for the third conference and volume grew directly out of 
its predecessors. The discussions of the second conference in particular 
highlighted three crucial themes: Greek and Roman aspects of Corinthian 
urban identity; social stratification; and local religious traditions. For each 
of these domains, the participants found themselves gauging various phe- 
nomena, weighing alternative facets of events, describing dissonant fea- 
tures of social systems, and re-conceptualizing problematic categories. 
These labors paid off in a volume that revised Corinthian social history 
and generated new insights about the roles of religion in that setting. 


1 URRC 2005. 
? CCxt 2010. 
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In reflection on the second conference and volume, it seemed that 
a good deal of our deliberations were connected to different kinds of 
inequalities — social, economic, religious, political, and so on. In fact, we 
came to see more clearly the way in which inequalities provide much 
of the texture of social life. Thus, if society can be characterized in part 
as the unequal distribution of material, cultural, and spiritual resources, 
then a focused analysis of these unequal distributions should provide new 
insight into the socio-economic, religious, and political networks present 
in Corinth 

The examination of ancient inequalities, however, faces a particular 
challenge, because these differentials affected not only ancient lives but 
also our access to those ancient lives. Those with less on any of these 
scales — political, religious, cultural, economic, etc. — tend to be the ones 
for whom we now have very little data. Thus, our modern analysis often 
focuses on those who had surpluses and not on those who were deprived, 
on the haves rather than the have-nots. 

So, for the third conference, participants were asked to consider the 
polarities that we often use to characterize forms of inequality — urban/ 
rural, male/female, Greek/Roman, rich/poor, pagan/Christian, Jew/Gentile, 
monotheist/polytheist, slave/free, high/low status, etc. Participants were 
further encouraged to move beyond these polarities by bringing forward 
new data, by reexamining existing data, by showing connections between 
different forms of inequality, and/or by applying new methods or theories. 
Since inequality can be discussed from a number of perspectives, the spe- 
cialists were invited to select an approach that suited their ancient data 
and their research goals. They were also encouraged to take up topics 
dealing with Corinthian religion and topics related to continuities and 
discontinuities between the Roman imperial period and earlier periods. 

As a result, there is no one theory of inequality that guides this 
volume. All of the contributors would agree that inequalities permeated 
Corinthian society, but that does not mean that we agree on the sources 
of these inequalities or on the ethical evaluation of inequalities. In fact, if 
the eleven contributors had been asked whether inequality is a healthy or 
unhealthy phenomenon (they were not asked), they probably would have 
produced at least eleven different answers. So, no particular evaluation 
of inequality was presupposed for participation in this volume. Indeed, 
careful readers will note degrees of difference among the ideologies of 
inequality endorsed by the various contributors. 

We are, however, all participants in Western academic traditions 
that promote democratic values and that privilege egalitarian goals over 
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hierarchical ones. So the analyses in this volume tend to lean toward a 
negative evaluation of inequality. It is important to recognize this general 
bias toward egalitarian values as a Western discursive formation that is 
not shared by many people in the contemporary world, nor was it shared 
by any people in the ancient world. 

Therefore, the goal of focusing on inequalities in these studies is not 
to find our own preferences in the ancient world, nor to convert our con- 
temporaries to our own ideological commitments. Rather, the goal of 
focusing on inequalities is two-fold (or perhaps binocular). One goal is 
to understand better the distinctions between different social strata that 
characterized the ancient world. Such insights into Corinthian society can 
promote new approaches and interpretations of the data and, in doing so, 
bring us closer to seeing the 'invisible, those poorest parts of the popu- 
lation who were present in every ancient city. The other goal is to help 
us reflect on the difficult question of why inequalities are so prevalent 
in human communities, and on the equally vexing issue of the extent to 
which such inequalities are morally acceptable. In other words, if some 
forms of inequality are healthy and others are harmful, how do we tell 
the difference and how should we respond? We do not expect unani- 
mous answers to those questions and contemporary implications are not 
a focus of these studies. But all the authors in this volume have gone to 
great lengths to contextualize their analyses of ancient inequalities, so we 
should at least recognize that we also operate in specific historical con- 
texts that have a bearing on our research. This volume, no less than the 
subjects it examines, has been affected by various forms of inequality. 

In order to give shape to this collaboration of situated interdisciplin- 
ary studies, the editors have organized the chapters into three clusters. 
It seemed most appropriate to begin with research that emphasizes rela- 
tionships between elite and non-elite groups. The second section con- 
tains studies where socio-economic inequalities come to the fore. The 
final group of chapters contains those in which gender and religion play 
prominent roles in the inequities. 


Elites and Non-elites 


The opening section focuses especially on distinctions between elite and 
non-elite Corinthians. In the first chapter, Sarah James recasts our knowl- 
edge of the so-called interim period — the century between the destruction 
of the Greek city of Corinth by the Roman general Mummius in 146 BCE 
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and the refounding of Corinth as a Roman colony by Julius Caesar in 
44 BCE. During this period Corinth did not exist institutionally as a city, but 
it is clear that there were people in the area. There is not yet agreement 
as to the character of that population but the chapter by James moves 
us toward some clarity. After a critique of the flawed arguments of special- 
ists who think there was a complete decimation the population during this 
period, James argues for some degree of continuity in habitation. One sign 
of this continuity is that most of the important buildings in the city cen- 
ter appear to have remained intact even though their functions changed. 
Instead of public buildings, during the interim they became makeshift 
domestic space for Corinthians of mostly modest resources. Moreover, 
materials from recent excavations even provide us with some evidence 
for socio-economic distinctions within this population of modest means. 
Pottery finds show a wide range of imports during the interim period, 
including some elegant Eastern Sigilatta A for domestic use. But along 
with those impressive pieces there are many more examples of utilitarian 
coarse wares and cooking vessels. If we add the emerging evidence for local 
pottery production, transport amphorae, loom weights, and tools, it is clear 
that there was an ongoing presence in Corinth of inhabitants engaged in 
farming and small scale manufacturing during the interim period. James 
concludes that we should imagine a community in the range of 500-1000 
inhabitants in the city center, mostly from the lower classes who could 
not afford to relocate after the destruction, and who probably provided 
part of the Greek substratum for the hybrid culture that developed in the 
early colony. 

“Hybrid culture' was proposed by Benjamin Millis in the second vol- 
ume of this series as a way of describing the early colony's mixed Greek 
and Roman heritage? In his earlier paper, Millis argued that veterans 
played no significant role in the colony, which was dominated rather by 
freedmen from the Greek East. In this volume, Millis sets out to elucidate 
more precisely the character of the ruling elite, which he argues was com- 
posed of three types of men — Greek provincials, freeborn Roman citizens 
active in the Greek East, and freedmen from the Greek East. Examination 
of the inscriptions, coins, and literature shows that the freedmen were 
more numerous than both of the other two groups combined. Such analy- 
sis does not, however, support the claim — often found in the secondary 
literature — that these freedmen are evidence for a great deal of social 


3 Millis 2010a. 
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mobility at Corinth that would have allowed non-elites to enter the ruling 
class. On the contrary, the freedmen known to have filled magistracies 
in the colony's first century were already wealthy, powerful members of 
influential businesses before relocating to Corinth. Their main purpose 
in settling at Corinth and holding office appears to have been to extend 
those preexisting businesses to Corinth, where there were no entrenched 
interests already in power and where there was great potential for profit. 
Moreover, once in place, this newly formed Corinthian ruling elite closed 
ranks by appointing family members, clients, and allies to important posi- 
tions, and so the colony's new elite quickly became self-perpetuating and 
allowed little social mobility. Thus, Millis encourages us to think of the 
colony's prominent freedmen not primarily as ex-slaves, but rather as 
wealthy men with powerful backing who happened to have been slaves 
at some point. 

Laura Nasrallah integrates previously known Corinthian materials with 
the social history described in the previous two chapters by turning our 
attention toward the majority of Corinthian freedpersons, who were not so 
prominent. We have only fragmentary information about non-elite freed- 
persons in general and so Nasrallah surveys legal definitions and literary 
references to elucidate distinctions which had freedpersons straddling the 
divide between slave and free. Slavery itself was an ambiguous category 
that labeled slaves as human commodities, as 'things' that could be bought 
and sold. Prices for buying humans varied according to characteristics and 
skills, which emphasized the slave's similarity to a thing. Freedpersons 
were not released from that ambiguity and in fact had other complexi- 
ties layered onto their lives, for manumission did not normally end one's 
affiliation with the former owner, who often became the freedperson's 
patron, boss, or even spouse. Moreover, the terms of manumission could 
mandate this ongoing relationship through continued service or through 
forced abandonment of one's children to slavery with one's former owner. 
Paul's letter known as 1 Corinthians is one of the only extant texts that 
addresses a Corinthian audience that included such slaves and freedper- 
sons, and these complexities of manumission help us imagine the ancient 
receptions of Paul's slave imagery in that letter. Paul's description of a 
slave in the ekklésia (“assembly”) as “the Lord's freedperson" and a free- 
born person as a "slave of Christ" (1 Cor 7:21) played off these complexi- 
ties with paradoxical symbolic formulations. It required everyone in the 
audience to think of a slave simultaneously as manumitted, and an owner 
simultaneously as a commodity. So these statements by the apostle would 
have relativized the slave/free distinction in certain ways, but they would 
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still have maintained the slavery framework for describing relations "in 
Christ." Believers were “bought with a price,” which still required them to 
consider what sort of ‘thing’ they were. 

In the final chapter of this section Sarah Lepinski integrates a new set 
of materials into the social history outlined by James and Millis. A large 
corpus of Corinthian wall paintings has been recovered from the Roman 
period, but systematic analysis of the materials, methods, and content is 
still in the early stages. Lepinski's chapter focuses primarily on the 1st to 
3rd centuries cE and illuminates some material evidence related to the 
colony's hybrid culture. While these artistic traditions invariably drew on 
several sources, the wall paintings evince two distinct periods that reveal 
two different fusions of Roman and Greek traditions. In the early colo- 
nial period there is a complete adoption of Italic materials and technique, 
including thick layers of plaster finished in fresco (rather than the earlier 
use of thin hard layers of plaster in the Hellenistic period) and multiple 
examples of Third Pompeian Style murals from throughout the city. The 
stylistic details from this earlier period are especially close to Campanian 
examples, suggesting that the Corinthian artisans were trained in Italy 
and perhaps even in Pompeii. In the 2nd and ard centuries CE, however, 
the nature of Corinthian wall painting had clearly changed again. The 
materials shifted to thinner layers, making a fresco technique impossible, 
and dramatic pigments like cinnabar and Egyptian blue were deempha- 
sized in favor of lead white and madder lake. Moreover, while Corinthian 
painting remained visually within the norm for Roman provinces during 
this later period, the themes and execution of specific objects shows an 
unusual influence of local monuments and traditions. In short, the visual 
culture of Corinthian wall painting went from a fusion that emphasized 
Italian connections in the early colonial period, to a fusion in the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries CE that emphasized regional and local nuance within a 
Roman imperial setting. While it is not yet clear whether these changes 
are due to economic, political, cultural, and/or other factors, there is no 
question that the visual culture of elite and non-elite Corinthians was 
the result of an evolving confluence of traditions, articulated in a Roman 
imperial framework. 


Socio-economic Inequality in Corinth 


The second section of the volume focuses on inequalities related to 
economy and society in the Roman colony of Corinth. Guy Sanders begins 
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the section with an example of how we might examine the majority of 
the ancient Corinthians who left little or no evidence in the historical 
record. In other words, he addresses the conundrum of what we can learn 
from the material record about people who left little or no material data. 
His approach is to work with comparative materials from other better- 
documented periods of Greek history as a way of framing the possibilities 
in the Roman imperial period. Specifically, Sanders draws on sharecrop- 
ping agreements in Greece from the Ottoman era and on oral histories 
of Greek farmers about the (still pre-industrial) early 20th century. These 
varied data support the conclusion that subsistence farming on the soil 
around Corinth required about eight hectares for an average family of 
five people before the advent of mechanized agriculture. Turning then 
to the ancient period, Sanders uses those observations along with site- 
specific archaeological data to estimate how many individuals the land 
around Corinth could support. Sanders then adds comparative material 
from global economic history to the mix in order to construct a heuristic 
model for socio-economic inequality in Corinth during the interim and 
colonial periods. His proposal is that the local and comparative materials 
suggest the following overall proportions. The monumental architecture 
and material remains at Corinth reflect the resources of the rich and super- 
rich, who made up no more than 296 of the population. At the other end 
of the spectrum are the Corinthians who lived at or near subsistence and 
whose lives have left little or no material evidence; they made up 6596 or 
more of the population. Two middling groups together made up around 
2096 of the population. One of these middling groups lived at perhaps 3 to 
4 times subsistence by renting out their land and/or engaging in haulage 
or trade. Their material remains include decorated ceramics, glass drinking 
vessels, storage pithoi, and refuse piles with some animal bones. The other 
middling group, living at a level above 4 times subsistence, is visible to 
us through artifacts such as mosaic floors, small scale sculpture, and wall 
painting. One of the implications of this model is that we need to revise 
radically our reconstructions of Corinthian society in order to correct the 
current bias toward the wealthiest fraction of the population. 

One way to mitigate our wealth bias is to consider the range of par- 
ticipants in the Corinthian economy. David Pettegrew does this by focus- 
ing on one of the distinctive sectors of the Corinthian economy - the 
two harbors and the possibility of transshipment across the Isthmus. 
Academic writing about the Corinthian economy has been dominated 
by the idea that there was a road across the Isthmus called the 'diolkos' 
that allowed shippers to avoid sailing around the Peloponnese by hauling 
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ships and/or cargo across the Isthmus. Pettegrew argues that this his- 
torical reconstruction comes from a misunderstanding of the ancient 
authors, who described only eight extreme situations where military ves- 
sels were hauled across the Isthmus in order to gain the element of sur- 
prise in battle. In fact, only one ancient writer uses the term diolkos for 
the Corinthia and it does not refer to the road that traverses the Isthmus. 
Ancient authors do, however, talk about the 'emporion' of Corinth as a 
source of its wealth. An emporion was a term for a site where whole- 
sale commerce could expand due to favorable topography both for travel 
and for human settlement. Corinth's two main harbors — Lechaion and 
Kenchreai - allowed the city (and then the colony) to become just such 
a regional node for trade from the west (Italy and beyond) and from the 
east (the Aegean and beyond). Thus, while the city center housed normal 
urban economic activities, the emporion of the harbors added another 
sector to the Corinthian economy with hundreds of workers — haulers, 
accountants, buyers, sellers, etc. Ancient authors who wrote about this 
emporion and its workers reflected elite perspectives — that the emporion 
generated great wealth, but also attracted disreputable characters, offered 
temptations to luxury and immorality, and promoted unhealthy contact 
with foreigners. For most of those workers, however, the emporion was a 
source of seasonal employment and not a source of wealth. In the empo- 
rion of Corinth, then, we see institutions that generated great wealth for 
a few and thereby heightened local inequality. The unequal distributions 
from this sector of the economy must have had an ambivalent impact on 
the city as a whole, and also on those Corinthians who were attracted 
to the churches' claims about Jesus Christ. 

William Caraher challenges our bias toward the wealthy by examining 
a different sector of the economy during the 6th century cE. Caraher's 
chapter looks at monumental architecture — churches and the city wall — 
that involved imperial funding and a great deal of manual labor. His 
thesis is that these projects were not simply projections of imperial power 
into the Corinthia by Justinian I, but also sites where imperial and local 
interests of officials and common people intersected and engaged each 
other in complex ways. From this perspective, the massive basilicas from 
6th-century Corinth did not signify an increasing number of Christians so 
much as an infusion of new imperial funding for the building of monu- 
mental churches near the urban core. With these large projects came the 
need to negotiate imperial and local theological interests. For example, 
the Lechaion Basilica near Corinth's northern harbor tends to support the 
dominance of imperial theology and ritual, for it breaks with local ritual 
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tradition by centering the ambo and by using a solea (balustrade near 
ambo) according to Constantinopolitan fashion. But the Kraneion Basilica 
undercut this imperial ritual setting by omitting the larger colonnade bal- 
ustrades that separated congregants from the clergy's processional area. 
Justinianic inscriptions also suggest such an interplay of imperial and 
local interests. Two inscriptions — probably from the Hexamilion Wall or 
the city wall — used explicit Nicene-Constantinopolitan creedal language, 
but one of them also invoked the controversial title ‘Theotokos’ for Mary. 
These monumental projects also required some negotiation of elite and 
non-elite interests, for the labor needs gave opportunities to strengthen 
the position of workers and guilds in the city. Such examples suggest more 
than a binary struggle between empire and resistance. They reflect instead 
an interplay that involved imperial projections of power, local assertions 
of sovereignty, and the everyday lives of the laborers who actually built 
the structures. Such inequalities played out in a Corinthian arena that was 
simultaneously religious, economic, and political. 

The chapter by Daniel Schowalter completes this section of the vol- 
ume by examining two statue bases that suggest that the city's official 
attitudes toward the wealthy shifted over time. The two bases contain 
inscriptions indicating that they supported statues of Annia Appia Regilla 
Caucidia Tertulla. Regilla and her husband Herodes Atticus formed one 
of the wealthiest 'power couples' in 2nd-century cE Greece. Most of the 
secondary literature follows Kent in the conclusion that these two bases 
for an elite woman of the 2nd century were reinscribed and re-erected for 
her in the 4th century. One of the statues probably stood in the Peirene 
Fountain complex, and the other likened Regilla to Tyche. But why would a 
prominent benefactor like Regilla be memorialized so long after her death 
in the 2nd century? Schowalter examines the evidence and concludes that 
the Regilla bases were probably not re-inscribed in the 4th century. It is 
likely that the Peirene base was simply reused in the 4th century, and it 
is possible that the Regilla-Tyche base was also reused. Since it is likely 
that Regilla again became part of the public iconography in 4th-century 
Corinth, we can observe some important changes in her usefulness to 
the city. In the mid 2nd century Regilla and Herodes were among the 
most prominent figures in the eastern Mediterranean imperial elites who 
had family ties to Corinth. Thus, display in the 2nd century would have 
focused on Regilla as a specific benefactor for the city and region. In the 
4th century, however, benefaction was no longer a factor in the display. In 
the 4th century, the city portrayed her not as a patron but rather as a ster- 
ling example of sophrosyne ("moderation") from Corinth's past. Moreover, 
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the use of the general cultural virtue of sophrosyne in a 4th-century set- 
ting may represent an effort to find common ground between Christian 
and non-Christian interests in Corinth through the choice of a term that 
neither side would find objectionable. But these finely tuned distinctions 
were for people who could read the inscription and who were concerned 
with the machinations of elite politics. For the majority of Corinthians in 
either century, the sculpted statue would have served as an image that 
reinforced fundamental inequalities of the time. 


Inequalities in Gender and Religion in Roman Corinth 


The first chapter in this final section surveys curses in Corinthian religion 
and then provides details about gendered cursing associated with one 
particular site. Ronald Stroud begins by reminding us that religion, in the 
ancient world as today, includes negation, coercion, revenge, and destruc- 
tion. For example, in Corinth there was a statue of Terror that commemo- 
rated Medea's vengeful slaughter of her own children, and a famed haunted 
house. The richest body of physical evidence for practices of magic and 
retribution, however, comes from lead tablets and other curse inscriptions 
found in several places throughout the urban area. The largest source of 
curse tables so far comes from the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore, which 
had a special connection to women's rituals. This sanctuary had a long 
uninterrupted history stretching from at least the 7th century BCE until the 
Mummian destruction of 146 BCE, but it was not among the first religious 
sites to be rebuilt after the founding of the Roman colony. In fact, some 
of the earliest remains from the Roman period are curse tablets that pre- 
date the rebuilding of the site, suggesting that specialists in magic may 
have been among the first to reuse the sanctuary. While curse tablets have 
also been found elsewhere in the sanctuary, two rooms in particular seemed 
to have functioned as ritual centers — a slightly renovated dining room with 
two tablets and two incense burners used in rituals, and another dining 
room with ten tablets. The contents from all 18 of the curse tablets from the 
whole sanctuary await final publication.^ Many of them, however, record 
curses by particular women or curses directed against particular women. 
The themes include love spells, destruction of enemies, and fertility. The 
supernatural beings invoked include deities of the underworld, Hermes, 


* Stroud forthcoming. 
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Ge, the Fates who exact Justice, Necessity, and even Lady Demeter, and 
all of this comes from a site dedicated to Demeter and to Persephone/ 
Kore, the queen of the underworld. Thus, the lead curse tablets from this 
sanctuary and from elsewhere in Roman Corinth provide information on 
ritual practices and gendered concerns that are seldom addressed in the 
monumental remains, and add to our picture of the religious lives of women 
and men who populated the Roman colony. 

The chapter by Steven Friesen shifts our attention from the mostly 
undocumented women who frequented the Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore to one very powerful woman - Junia Theodora — who made Corinth 
the center of her business and political interests in the early imperial 
period. Our information about Junia Theodora comes solely from an 
85-line inscription discovered near Corinth in 1954.5 The inscription prob- 
ably comes from the second quarter of the 1st century CE, and it contains 
five texts from Lycia that praise Junia for her assistance to that region 
in southwestern Asia Minor. In recent secondary literature, Junia has 
been cited to support the idea that women were subject to less oppres- 
sion in the Roman imperial period. Friesen argues that, on the contrary, 
Junia presents us with an example of a woman who used her resources 
to extend Rome's oppressive policies in the eastern Mediterranean. He 
analyzes her influence using two concepts: the 'structural parameters' 
such as legal status, wealth, gender, family, and ethnicity that set limits 
and expectations for an individual; and the 'subject position' that results 
from an individual's interactions in relation to those parameters. In the 
case of Junia Theodora, the picture that emerges is that of a woman who 
had considerable resources and who used them to help Roman authorities 
control the region of Lycia. Thus, her agenda and subject position aligned 
well with those of the men in Corinth's ruling elite in the early colonial 
period. Moreover, her political and economic network illuminates the way 
in which Corinth functioned both as a bridgehead for Roman power in the 
region and also as a competitor with other cities for regional resources. 

In the final chapter of the volume, Caroline Johnson Hodge examines 
a particular example where gender, family ideologies, and religious com- 
mitments helped shape inequalities in Corinth and beyond. The object of 
inquiry here is the Christian phenomenon of ‘mixed marriages’ between 
believers and nonbelievers. This was an issue from the earliest period, 


5 An appendix to the chapter contains a new translation of the inscription. 
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starting as soon as someone converted without being joined by a spouse, 
but our evidence is again fragmentary and dominated by the authorized 
literature that has survived to our day. So Johnson Hodge begins by look- 
ing at the evidence from 'published Christians' whose literature still sur- 
vives. The first known text about this topic is 1 Corinthians 7, but Paul's 
advice was somewhat opaque: believing Corinthians were to remain in 
mixed marriages if the unbelieving spouse was willing, since the believ- 
ing spouse sanctified the unbelieving spouse and children. Later pub- 
lished Christians — mostly male writers like Tertullian (ca. 200 CE) and 
Cyprian (ca. 250 CE) — had to reinterpret Paul's advice because they 
disagreed with his practice in two ways: they thought that mixed mar- 
riages were wrong; and they thought women were the focus of the prob- 
lem. So these later writers replace Paul's advice to husbands and wives 
with arguments directed primarily at the perceived dangers for believing 
wives in mixed marriages. This focus on believing wives probably reflects 
a greater commitment on the part of these published Christian leaders 
to hierarchical, male-dominant families and churches. But their written 
admonitions allow us to begin to reconstruct the views of the 'unpub- 
lished Christians' who have been silenced by the inequities of their time 
and by the biases of history. We can safely assume that some of these 
unpublished Christians — mostly female — would have wanted to leave 
their mixed marriages and others would have wanted to remain. The 
counsel of the published male Christians, however, allows us to recover 
some of the strategies used by those believing wives in order to regular- 
ize their mixed marriages. The strategies included: finding spiritual direc- 
tors who approved of such arrangements; categorizing marriage to an 
unbeliever as a sin of low significance; justifying mixed marriage by the 
low number of appropriate prospective husbands; making the sign of the 
cross over one's body or over the shared bed; and blowing one's hand with 
spittle as a symbolic cleansing of the whole body. There were no doubt 
other strategies for remaining with an unbelieving husband, and also for 
exiting such a marriage. But attention to the published and unpublished 
Christians from the early centuries CE helps us begin to fill in some details 
regarding the interlocking and overlapping inequalities that characterized 
life in the Roman Empire. This particular example also helps us see the 
way in which a letter written to Corinth in the mid 1st century CE by a 
Jewish apostle for Jesus Christ soon had ramifications for communities 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean, and eventually influenced the 
structures of inequality throughout the world. 
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As we conclude this introduction, the editors would like to remind read- 
ers that the chapters that follow are not only the result of intensive work 
by individuals, but also the result of years of conversations and collabora- 
tions. Two senior scholars from the Corinthia have played crucial roles in 
this evolving cross-disciplinary engagement over the course of decades. 
In honor of their years of generous advice and leadership, this volume is 
dedicated to Elizabeth Gebhard and Timothy Gregory. 


PART ONE 


ELITES AND NON-ELITES 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE LAST OF THE CORINTHIANS? 
SOCIETY AND SETTLEMENT FROM 146 TO 44 BCE 


Sarah A. James 


Introduction 


A long-standing and crucial matter of debate both for archaeologists and 
New Testament scholars has been to what degree aspects of Hellenistic or 
pre-Roman Corinth survived into the Roman colony. In order to address 
this issue it is vital to determine what happened during the interim period, 
that time between the sack of Corinth by Mummius in 146 BCE and the 
foundation of the new colony in 44 BCE. While today there is little doubt 
that there was some presence in the city during this more than 100 year 
period, the precise nature of the activity and the identity of the actors 
has been more difficult to ascertain.! This has not stopped scholars from 
positing various theories, but until now such hypotheses were made on 
rather tenuous grounds. 

The question of who was living in Corinth during the interim period 
is an important one because these inhabitants probably were absorbed 
into the new colony. The presence of such persons who were culturally 
Greek and retained knowledge of pre-Roman Corinth would presumably 
have facilitated continuity from the Greek to Roman period in religious 
and social practices. This 'Greekness' in the early Roman colony is often 
discussed in studies of Corinth in the 1st century CE, since it impacts our 
understanding of the socio-cultural context of both material remains 
and texts as papers in the two previous conferences in this series have 
demonstrated.” Such studies inevitably, and perhaps inadvertently, have 
also generated the same kinds of polarities, in regard to indigenous and 
foreign cult and burial practices and the impact of the ‘Roman’ elite class, 


1 See Gebhard and Dickie 2003, Bookidis 2005, and Millis 2006 for recent summaries 
of archaeological scholarship on the interim period. For the argument in New Testament 
studies, see for example Willis 1991 and Gill 1993. 

2 Millis 2010a; Thomas 2010; Wikkiser 2010; Bookidis 2005; Robinson 2005; Thomas 2005; 
Walters 2005. 
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that the overarching theme of inequality in this conference aimed to 
explore more thoroughly. 

With these issues in mind, this chapter will examine the topic of Corinth 
during the interim period using all currently available evidence. First, I will 
update the state of research on the interim period. Over the past several 
years there have been rapid developments relating to the recent excava- 
tions in the Panayia Field and new arguments for the nature of the interim 
period settlement and its inhabitants. Next, based on new evidence, I will 
argue for continuity from the interim period into the late 1st century BCE 
and explore its implications for the early colony. Although the archaeo- 
logical record does not directly attest to activity in the generation or so 
before the foundation of the colony, the material record indicates strong 
connections between the late Hellenistic and Augustan periods.? Lastly, 
I will suggest how some members of the interim period community may 
have been incorporated into the fabric of the early colony. 


Land Use during the Interim Period 


After 146 BCE, Corinth ceased to function as a political entity with a cen- 
tralized civic organization. Other cities in the region, however, were left 
relatively independent. Corinth's largest neighbour, Sikyon, was considered 
a 'free' city in the settlement after 146 BCE, which meant that it was not 
directly subject to Roman taxes. While Tenea certainly survived the events 
of 146 by siding with the Romans, it is likely that other small settlements 
in the Corinthia were also largely untouched.^ As for the local population, 
Pausanias tells us that many Corinthians were able to leave the city during 
the three day period before the sack and it is possible that some refugees 
were harboured in these small towns.5 


3 The issue of farm labor during the interim period and earliest years of the colony is 
discussed in a chapter by Sanders in this volume. 

4 Strabo on Tenea 8.6.22. Gebhard and Dickie (2003) and Wiseman (1978) propose that 
other towns survived as well. It is probable that the sanctuary of Poseidon at Isthmia was 
at least pillaged by Roman troops. 

5 In regard to the possible fate of some of these individuals, Cassius Dio tells us that 
Mummius convened all the people of the region and seized the Corinthians present and 
sold them into slavery (21.72). This same source says that this act marked the end of per- 
secution of Corinthians. It is therefore likely that many Corinthians remained in the area 
of the city and those not present at that particular event remained thereafter. Inscriptions 
found in Egypt, Athens, and Delos record individuals identifying themselves as 'Corinthian' 
in the later 2nd and ist centuries BCE and demonstrate that some of the population, pre- 
sumably from the wealthier echelons of society, escaped the Mummian sack (for a full 
discussion, see Millis 2010b). 
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Between 146 and 44 BCE, the land of Corinth was officially designated as 
ager publicus, or Roman public land, which was subject to taxation by the 
Senate for the benefit of the Roman people.® We know that the ager publi- 
cus of Corinth was producing considerable revenue for Rome as of 63 BCE 
and that perhaps a portion of it was sold for profit in 11 BCE.’ Since Sikyon 
was given control of Corinthian territory and the Isthmian Games after 
146, it was probably also responsible for ensuring that the taxes of the 
ager publicus of Corinth were delivered to Rome.® How these taxes were 
collected is unclear, but we can speculate that Sikyon as the possessor 
of Corinthian lands facilitated its cultivation in order to pay the appro- 
priate vectigal (property tax) to the Senate.? Some tantalizing evidence 
for this suggestion is provided by the references in Vergil and Pausanias 
to Sikyonian olive oil? As there is no indication that Sikyonian olive oil 
was of any note in the Mediterranean before the 1st century BCE, and yet 
Corinthian olive oil was widely exported since the Archaic period, it is 
tempting to credit Sikyonian control of Corinthian olive orchards with 
this new reputation.!! 

Perhaps a greater question to ask is who was doing the agricultural labor 
on the ager publicus. Since the final siege of Corinth in 146 was relatively 
brief, it is unlikely that the countryside was decimated to the point that 
those tied to it left in large numbers; those who were small landholders 
or tenant farmers likely remained or returned quickly. Otherwise we have 
to postulate a rather large and rapid influx of people to cultivate even 


6 Evidence for Corinth’s status is based on the lex agraria of 11 BCE (CIL I? 585) which 
implies that Corinth was to be measured and boundary markers set before being sold or 
leased. The possibility that the land of Corinth was centuriated more than once during 
the interim period has been hotly debated; see most recently Walbank 2002 and Romano 
2003. 

7 Cic. Leg. agr. 1.2.5. 

8 Paus. 2.2.2; Strabo 8.6.23. See also Romano 2003, 280, n. 12. 

9 Cicero refers to the taxable ager publicus of Corinth (Leg. agr. 1.2.5, 2.18.51; Tusc. 
3.22.53). Walbank (1998, 96-97, esp. n. 11) also suggests that the Sikyonians controlled the 
agricultural production of Corinthian lands to pay Roman taxes, although this does not 
seem to have been a beneficial arrangement for them given their perilous financial situa- 
tion in the ist century BCE. Letters of Cicero record that Sikyon borrowed money from his 
friend Atticus and was struggling to repay the debt (Cic. Att. 1.19.1, 1.31.1, 2.21.6). 

10 Verg. G. 2.519; Paus. 10.32.19; cf. Stat. Theb. 4.50. 

H Finds of kiln sites by the Sikyon Survey Project and material from rescue excavations 
show that a new type of transport amphora, for either wine or olive oil, was produced 
during the interim period and suggest that the local agricultural economy expanded in 
the later 2nd century BCE. There are literary references to Sikyonian olive oil after the 
foundation of the Roman colony in 44 BCE and Sikyon did continue to produce their own 
transport amphoras suggesting that production continued; see Lolos 201, 40. 
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a small portion of 130 sq km of Corinthian territory in order to supply 
Roman demands for taxes.12 

Those few Pauline scholars of the last two decades who have chosen 
to engage with the subject of Corinth's population during interim period 
have largely relied on James Wiseman's synthetic 1979 article and more 
recently Donald Engel's book on Roman Corinth.? Wiseman presented 
the hypothesis that during the interim period some of the original inhab- 
itants returned to Corinth and lived there until the foundation of the 
Roman colony.“ From the perspective of historiography, the idea that 
Corinthians returned to Corinth was Wiseman's own interpretation of 
the evidence and not the consensus of the archaeological community 
at the time. In fact, still today there is considerable disagreement among 
archaeologists working at Corinth not only about the identity but also the 
very existence of any interim period occupants.’ Since Wiseman's article 
has been so widely used by Religious Studies scholars, the current “mid- 
dle ground' on the subject in that field is that Corinth was re-inhabited 
after 146 BCE and that some of these people made up a small minority in 
the new Roman colony.!6 The fact that this interpretation has been tra- 
ditionally considered the ‘middle ground’ is quite remarkable, since until 
recently there has been very little archaeological or literary evidence to 
support such a stance. 


12 Bookidis (2005, 150) implies that slaves were brought in to farm the territory for the 
Romans during the interim period. Taxes levied at Corinth's main harbors may also have 
generated revenue for the Romans, but it is very difficult to demonstrate that this would 
have been enough to pay Roman taxes, and even if it was sufficient, it remains unlikely 
that Corinthian agricultural lands lay completely uncultivated for more than 100 years. See 
the chapter by Pettegrew in this volume for a discussion of the economic role of Corinth's 
harbors during the Roman period. 

13 Wiseman 1979. Engels (1990) is widely cited, in part, because it assembled a wide 
variety of evidence on Roman Corinth into an accessible format, but his conclusions have 
been repeatedly challenged by archaeologists since its publication. 

14 This is reiterated by Engels (1990, 92). 

15 Romano (1994, 62-63) suggests that the occupants in the city center may have been 
Roman surveyors, but that Corinthians continued to farm the chora of Corinth. Williams 
(1979, 21) mentions squatters but without reference to their identity. Bookidis (2005, 149- 
51) argues against the presence of Corinthians because of the lack of evidence for interim 
period activity in cult places in the city. 

16 For example, Hull 2005, 9-u. 
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Evidence for the Destruction 


One challenge to Cicero's account and the likelihood that the lands of 
Corinth were cultivated and inhabited after 146 BCE has been raised by 
the idea that Mummius performed a devotio in 146 BCE. A devotio is a 
ceremony performed by a Roman general (either before or after battle) 
during which the land of a conquered city is dedicated to Dis Pater and 
the gods of the underworld.” This act of dedication made the land in ques- 
tion ritually polluted. So if Mummius had “cursed” the land of Corinth in 
146 BCE, this would have made it uncultivable and thus would have pre- 
cluded the existence of an interim period community. But the evidence that 
a devotio was performed in Corinth (as is well-documented for Carthage) 
is very tenuous./? Of the many accounts of the ruin and destruction of 
Corinth, only Macrobius's Saturnalia, written in the early 5th century CE, 
records that such a ceremony was performed in the city. Macrobius's work 
is principally a treatise on astrology and ritual magic presented as dialogues 
and not intended as a historical work. There are, however, many other rea- 
sons to question this source. Firstly, the context of Macrobius's reference 
to a devotio at Corinth is embedded in his account of Scipio Aemilianus's 
performance of the same rite at Carthage in 146 BcE.!9 Other evidence for a 
devotio at Carthage is extensive. According to Stevens, Carthage was under 
a religious taboo such that parts of it were excluded from the agrarian law 
of 11 BCE.?° She further cites a passage in Tertullian that alludes to a re- 
consecration of the land of Carthage to the infernal gods in 81 BCE.?! Also, 
Cicero notes specifically that the ager publicus of Carthage included those 
lands 'consecrated' by Scipio Aemilianus.?? Similar evidence for a devotio at 
Corinth simply does not exist. This should raise considerable doubts about 
the validity of Macrobius's account for modern scholars since Corinth is 
also mentioned in the same passage as Carthage in both the agrarian law 
of 11 BCE and in De legibus agraria but without any references to excluded 
or consecrated lands. 


17 Versnel 1976, 376—78. For a more recent discussion, see Gustafsson 2000. 

18 For an account of the ritual performed by Scipio Aemilianus in Carthage, see Macrob. 
Sat. 3.9, 9-13. 

19 Macrob. 3.9.13. 

20 CIT 1.200.81; see also Stevens 1988, 39. 

?! Tert. De Pallio 1. 

22 Cic. Leg. agr. 1.5. 
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Secondly, in the Macrobius passage, Corinth is listed with six other cit- 
ies where he believed that a devotio had taken place. As noted by Versnel, 
this list of cities is quite unusual. The existence of one city, Stonios, is only 
recorded in this passage, and two others (Gabii and Fidenae) may not 
have been destroyed at all in this period, which leaves four cities (Corinth, 
Fregellae, Carthage, and Veii) where recorded conflicts occurred.?? Of the 
last three cities, only for Carthage (and possibly Veii) can other ancient 
sources be mustered to support Macrobius's statement that a devotio 
was performed there.?^ We therefore have cause to doubt the veracity of 
Macrobius's list of seven cities, since the rite was probably not performed 
at two or more of them. It is also possible to question the presence of 
Corinth in this list, as it is mentioned in the same clause as Carthage and 
later authors habitually equated events in the two cities as a matter of 
course.?5 

Most importantly, if a devotio had been performed by Mummius at 
Corinth in 146 BCE, we would expect that it would have been recorded 
in at least one other source.*® The fact that the closely contemporary 
accounts of the sack of Corinth fail to mention that such a notable cer- 
emony occurred should cast serious doubt onto Macrobius's much later 
and far more casual report. Vital in this respect is the account of Livy, 
who states that a devotio was performed at Carthage, but does not record 
one at Corinth." Certainly, if it was considered an event worth mention- 
ing at Carthage it would seem very odd that Livy would omit it from his 
account of Corinth if one actually occurred. Furthermore, Cicero explicitly 
states that Mummius gave the land of Corinth to the Roman people If 
Mummius had performed a devotio and dedicated Corinth's land to the 
underworld gods, thereby cursing it, it is doubtful that he would have given 
these same lands to benefit the people of Rome.29 Since this is in the same 


?3 See also Versnel 1976, 380. 

?^ For Carthage, see above. For Veii, Livy (5.21.2) records that an evocatio occurred, 
which was the necessary preliminary to a devotio according to Versnel (1976, 382). 

?5 For a discussion of this phenomenon, see below. 

26 Other sources that reference or describe the complete and deliberate ruin of Corinth 
and its territory and do not mention a devotio are Antip. Sid. (Greek Anthology ix.51), 
Antipater of Thessalonike (Greek Anthology vii.493), Vell. Pat. (1.13.1), Diod. Sic. (32.27), 
Strabo (8.6.23), Paus. (7.1617), Cic. (Tusc. 2.33.53, Leg. agr. 2.87—90; Fam. 4.5.3-4), Oros. 
(5.3.6), and Zonar. (in Cassius Dio 9.31.6). 

27 Livy Per. 52. 

?8 Cic. Leg. agr. 1.5. 

29 One further possibility is that if a devotio was performed by Mummius, it only 
applied to a portion of the land, thereby freeing him to gift the remainder to Rome. If this 
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passage noted above in respect to the ‘consecrated’ lands of Carthage, the 
fact that he does not describe any Corinthian lands as 'consecrated' is very 
curious if a devotio occurred. In short, it can be concluded that there is 
no evidence to support Macrobius's report. Thus, we should treat his brief 
and very late reference to a devotio at Corinth as an anomaly and disre- 
gard it in the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary. This severely 
limits the value of Macrobius's reference in the debate regarding occupa- 
tion of Corinth and its hinterlands during the interim period. 

In regard to the physical damage that occurred in Corinth in 146 BCE, 
an eyewitness account of the looting by Mummius's troops is provided 
by Polybius.?? He reports that he saw soldiers throwing paintings on the 
ground and playing dice among them. In a similar account, Strabo states 
that many ofthe greatest artistic works in Rome were taken from Corinth.?! 
If true, then our best literary source indicates that some of the public 
buildings were stripped of their valuables. Polybius's description does not, 
however, imply that the city was completely razed to the ground. 

Although we know that Corinth was destroyed as a political entity in 
the fall of 146 BCE, the question of the degree to which Corinth was physi- 
cally ruined is an important one when considering arguments for occu- 
pation in the interim period. Many Greek and Roman writers describe a 
ruined and abandoned Corinth, and while there can be little doubt that 
the city was burnt and plundered, these accounts are contradicted by 
the archaeological evidence that most major public buildings were left 
structurally intact.?? We therefore should consider other reasons why the 
image of a ruined Corinth is so pervasive in ancient literature.?? Letters 
of Cicero provide some of the earliest images of a ruined Corinth: the 
first from Cicero himself, who visited Corinth sometime between 79-77 
BCE, and described how he spoke to people (Corinthioi) living amongst 


is the case, however, we might expect it to be made explicit which lands were given by 
Mummius as in the case of Scipio Aemilianus at Carthage. Regardless, there is no positive 
literary evidence that, if a devotio did occur, it rendered the chora of Corinth uninhabit- 
able and uncultivable up to the period of the colony. 

30 Polyb. 39.3. 

31 Strabo 8.23.6. Pausanias also describes how works of art from Corinth were taken 
to Rome and Pergamon by Mummius and Philopoemen (Paus. 7.16.8; cf. Livy Per. 53). It 
should be noted that the account of Polybius was used as source material for these later 
descriptions of the sack. 

32 For example, Paus. 7.16.8, 2.1.2 and Strabo 8.6.23. See below for a discussion of the 
archaeological evidence of Mummian destruction. 

33 This topic has also been treated extensively in Wiseman 1979 and Gebhard and 
Dickie 2003. 
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the ruins; the second of Servius Sulpicius Rufus written in 45 BCE, referred 
to Corinth as a city in ruins.?^ Wiseman has argued that most of the ref- 
erences to Corinth's total destruction and abandonment occur in later 
sources and in poetic or rhetorical texts where exaggeration would be 
expected.?* As evidence that such rhetorical license was commonplace, 
he points out that Rufus lists in his letter Aegina, Megara, and Piraeus 
along with Corinth as ruined cities, even though they were all inhabited 
at the time of his visit.?9 This example and others illustrate the fact that 
ancient authors commonly used words like diruere (“destroy”), perdere 
("ruin, waste"), and delere (“expunge, annihilate”) to describe cities con- 
quered or controlled by Rome that were neither physically ruined nor 
abandoned. Such a tendency suggests that there was some fluidity in the 
meaning of these and related terms and cautions against taking ancient 
accounts of total destruction too literally. As Gebhard and Dickie rightly 
point out, Corinth was destroyed as a functioning polis in 146 BCE and it is 
therefore possible that these literary references allude to this political and 
economic reality rather than to physical ruin and human abandonment.?? 

Further indications that descriptions of a ruined and abandoned Corinth 
are the result of a historiographical trope can be found by examining the 
literary and archaeological evidence for the destruction of Carthage.?8 
While the punishment inflicted on Carthage appears to have been more 
extreme than for Corinth, and the city itself was not re-inhabited, in 
terms of the literary treatment of both cities reasonable parallels can be 
drawn.?? At Carthage, scholars have argued against the historical tradition 


34 Tusc. 2.33.53 and Fam. 4.5.4. Cicero makes an additional reference to the destruction 
of Corinth in Leg. agr. 2.87. See also Gebhard and Dickie (2003, 263) and Bookidis (2005, 
40) for a discussion of these works and the possible use of ‘Corinthio? as a locative rather 
than an ethnic descriptor. 

35 Wiseman 1979, 493. Rizakis (2001, 77-78) argues that the same is true for descriptions 
of conditions in the wider Peloponnese after 146 BCE. 

36 Wiseman 1979, 492-93. He also notes that Livy uses the same language to describe 
the fate of Corinth (diruit) and Chalcis and Thebes (dirutae) (Per. 52). 

37 Gebhard and Dickie 2003, 262—64. 

38 Carthage was a city that Rome 'destroyed' after many years of conflict (Plut. Cat. Mai. 
26—27). Corinth did not have a similar history with Rome and therefore its treatment in 
defeat was surely somewhat different. This, however, did not stop ancient authors from 
equating events in the two cities, since they occurred in the same year and were both 
restored by Julius Caesar. 

39 Wiseman (1979, 492) noted that ancient authors often describe Carthage and Corinth 
collectively using the same language. For examples, see Plut. Caes. 57.8, Cass. Dio 43.50.3— 
5, and Paus. 7.16.7-8. 
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of a total destruction for many years, citing literary and archaeological 
evidence.^? Beginning in the 1920s, Kelsey wrote that the main monu- 
ments of Carthage were primarily made of stone and, drawing an analogy 
to cities bombed in the First World War, that complete destruction would 
have been nearly impossible.*! More recently, Ridley has argued that the 
story of Romans plowing over the city and 'salting the earth' at Carthage 
is an early 20th-century invention.?? If such is even the case for Carthage, 
which surely received the harshest treatment of all Rome's enemies, then 
we should perhaps not place too much weight on the literary evidence for 
the razing and abandonment of Corinth. 

Archaeological evidence for the destruction of Corinth in 146 BCE is 
similarly slight. It has been argued that only buildings related to the func- 
tioning of the city as a political entity were badly damaged in the sack of 
146 BCE.43 The Columned Hall, which may have functioned as a tax office, 
was destroyed and portions of the city walls were dismantled.^* Other 
buildings possibly damaged in 146 BCE are the North Stoa, which seems 
to have served as an armory, and the Theatre, which may have been a 
meeting place for civic or military councils.4° Numerous official public 
inscriptions were also smashed.^9$ Other major public buildings, how- 
ever, survived largely intact including the South Stoa and the Temple of 
Apollo.*? The water supply of the Peirene Fountain also remained open 
and usable for at least part of the interim period.*® This selective destruc- 
tion means that significant portions of the later Forum area were still hab- 
itable throughout the interim period. 


40 Most recently, see Ridley 1986, 141-43. 

^! Kelsey 1926, 16-17. He also cites Plutarch's description of Marius Gracchus sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage as evidence that parts of the city remained standing after 
146 BCE (Mar. 40.4). 

42 Ridley 1986. Stevens (1988) suggests that the story of the salt was a conflation of 
historical fact and later embellishments. 

^3 Walbank 1997, 96; Kallet-Marx 1995, 86. 

^* Williams 1977, 52-58 (Columned Hall); Zonar. 9.31, Oros. 5.3.6 and Corinth IIL2, 126 
(dismantling of walls). Arguably the destruction of the tax office alone would have effec- 
tively 'destroyed' Corinth because all official records of land ownership would have been 
lost. 

45 On the North Stoa as an armory and its destruction, see de Waele 1931, 408-1. 
Evidence shows that by the period of the early colony, the Theater's skene had lost its roof 
and superstructure, but whether this occurred in 146 BCE or afterwards in a scavenging 
operation is unclear (Corinth II, 135). 

46 Walbank 1997, 96. 

47 Corinth 1.4, 100—102. 

48 Robinson 2011 150. 
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Aside from Cicero's oft quoted eyewitness account of squatters in the 
Forum area, considerable archaeological evidence has been amassing for 
habitation in the central part of the city. Most recently, my own research 
on the fills of the South Stoa wells has reinterpreted the deposits that were 
once thought to be Mummian destruction debris that was cleaned up in 
the early years of the colony.?? While these fills do contain a small amount 
of architectural fragments from the South Stoa that may be associated 
with a disturbance, and some wells have Roman pottery and coins that 
dates their final deposition to the early colony period, most of the mate- 
rial is debris that accumulated during the interim period. These interim 
period deposits are characterized by the presence of large quantities of 
cooking and coarse wares, a wide range of table wares and numerous 
loom weights, all of which suggests that this material is most likely refuse 
from people living in the shops of the South Stoa and perhaps the imme- 
diate Forum area. One reason for this interpretation is that the nature of 
these fills is strikingly different from the debris from the public drinking 
activity that occurred in the South Stoa prior to 146 BCE.5° These interim 
fills therefore indicate that activities within the South Stoa changed dra- 
matically after 146 BCE and evidence for similar changes can be seen in 
other parts of the Forum. 

New constructions in the Forum area, such as the so-called miserable 
huts built behind the West Shops and traces of rubble walls near the 
Sacred Spring and at the southwest and northeast ends of the Hellenistic 
race course are dated to the interim period. The presence of these simple 
structures in and around formerly prominent civic monuments marks a 
significant break from the first half ofthe 2nd century BCE and suggests that 


49 Although some of the fills in question were deposited in the early years of the Roman 
colony, others, on the basis of their stratigraphy, can be shown to have accumulated dur- 
ing the interim period. The timing of an individual fill's deposition, however, does not 
impact significantly the type and date of the material that they contain from well to well. 
The fact that almost all of these fills contain imported objects and local pottery that can be 
dated externally to the late 2nd and 1st centuries BC strongly argues against the interpreta- 
tion that all of the debris in all of these fills is Mummian destruction debris from the sack 
of Corinth in 146 Bc (James 2010). 

59 During the early 2nd century BCE, many of the South Stoa wells had small fills 
(approximately 1 m deep) that consisted primarily of large numbers of drinking cups and 
transport amphora fragments which had been dumped into the wells to block off their 
water channels. The general absence of domestic material, such as table wares (plates and 
bowls), cooking vessels, and loom weights, from these early 2nd-century fills indicates that 
activity in and around the South Stoa in that period and slightly earlier involved large-scale 
public drinking. 
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the ancient descriptions of people living amongst the ruins were correct.?! 
Other evidence that indicates a change in the nature of occupation from 
the early 2nd century BCE is the presence of new pathways attested by cart 
tracks at the east and west ends of the South Stoa. Several new roads were 
also arguably created, possibly as short-cuts, between the Lechaion Road 
and the Theater to areas on the west side of the city. A possible western 
focus indicated by these roads may be related to traces of occupation in 
the area of Anaploga on the western edge of the city. Although this appar- 
ent emphasis on communication with the west may be the result of bias 
in excavation, it may also show a reorientation towards Sikyon.5? 


New Evidence for the Interim Period 


Certainly, the most compelling body of evidence of interim occupation 
consists of the hundreds of non-local table wares, amphoras, and coins, 
which date to between the late 2nd and early 1st century BCE, that have 
been found at Corinth.*? These objects attest to a remarkable degree of 
outside contact during a time when Corinth was traditionally thought to 
have been abandoned. The question of who was responsible for bringing 
these imports to Corinth is a difficult one. Charles Williams, in discussing 
the presence of so many imported amphoras, suggested that the Forum area 
was used as a kind of way station, where the contents of these amphoras 
were repackaged for transportation inland.5^ An alternative suggestion, 


51 Two inscriptions found in the area of Corinth’s Forum have arguably been dated 
to the period between 146 and 44 BCE and are often cited as proof of activity in the city. 
One inscription refers to a dispute between Athenian and Isthmian artisan guilds that 
can be dated externally to 134-112 BCE (Corinth Inventory No. I 1885; Corinth VIII.3, 12-3, 
no. 40 (dated pre-146 BCE based on letter forms); CIL I? 2662; ILLRP 342; see Gebhard and 
Dickie 2003, 270—72 for a summary of the historical arguments for a later date). The other 
inscription describes a crossing of the Isthmus in 102 BCE (Corinth Inventory No. I 788—791; 
Corinth VIIL2, no. 1; Corinth VIIL1, no. 31; see also Gebhard and Dickie 2003, 272-75, who 
suggest an interim date). If we believe that these inscriptions were found close to their 
original setting and not brought from elsewhere, then they suggest that the Forum area 
was at least occasionally occupied during the interim period as there is no reason to place 
expensive inscribed stone documents in Corinth if there was no one to see them until 
44 BC (a conclusion also reached by Gebhard and Dickie 2003, 275-76). 

52 The modern village of Ancient Corinth occupies a large area immediately east of 
the Forum and because of this American archaeologists have systematically explored the 
western and southern portions of the ancient city more extensively. 

53 In 2003, Gebhard and Dickie (2003, 266-68) tabulated a group of approximately 300 
objects. This number has since grown and of 2010 more than 350 imported objects can be 
dated to the interim period. 

54 Gebhard and Dickie 2003, 267 n. 50. 
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by Irene Romano, is that some of the objects may have been brought as 
heirlooms by the early colonists or are debris from short-term visitors such 
as Roman surveyors.” 

My own work on these imports shows that they represent almost every 
region of the Mediterranean, but that contacts with the eastern Aegean 
and Italy appear to have been the most substantial. Knidian amphoras 
and East Greek moldmade bowls, including those from Ephesos and 
Pergamon, are two of the largest classes of objects found in interim depos- 
its in Corinth. Finds of late 2nd and early ist century BCE Knidian ampho- 
ras and other eastern table wares at Sikyon further support the suggestion 
that a fairly constant flow of traffic destined for cities on the Corinthian 
Gulf was passing through the Isthmus from the Aegean. 

From the region of Antioch, numerous Eastern Sigillata A (henceforth 
ESA) vessels that may date to the interim period have been found both at 
Corinth and its eastern port of Kenchreai.56 This type of pottery is very com- 
mon throughout the Mediterranean in the 1st century BCE and may have 
come to Corinth with the Knidian amphoras and other eastern products.5” 
When these vessels were recognized at Corinth and Kenchreai decades 
ago and they were interpreted as 50 or 75 year old heirlooms brought with 
the first colonists. Identification of heirlooms in the archaeological record, 
however, can be very problematic. There are indeed heirlooms but these 
tend to be ritual or special purpose shapes that are infrequently used. In 
general, ancient table wares tend to break fairly easily if used daily. For 
example, Roman pottery made at Sagalassos, near Antioch, is estimated 
to have a maximum use-life of 5—7 years but modern ethnographic stud- 
ies put breakage rates much lower at 6-12 months for an average pot.5? It 
is therefore very unlikely that any of the imported table wares dated to 


55 Romano 1994, 62-63. 

56 Most recently, Lund 2005, 235-37. See Schneider (2000, 352) for chemical analysis 
confirming the general location of production as between Tarsus and Antioch. There are 
at least six examples of early ESA vessels found in Corinth and an additional eight from 
Kenchreai. From Panayia Field: Corinth Inventory No. C 2006-37 (bowl), Corinth Inventory 
No. C 2006-38 (plate); from Anaploga (Corinth Inventory No. C 1965-96); from the Forum 
area Corinth Inventory Nos. C 1967-53, C 1967-49, C 1961-115 (based on early forms listed 
in Slane 1978). From Kenchreai, Kenchreai IV, nos. 15 to 22. Adamsheck acknowledges that 
the shapes belong in the early period of ESA production, but she rejects them as having 
been brought to Kenchreai or Corinth in the interim period because of the destruction in 
146 BCE. 

57 Lund 2005, 240-41. At most sites from Cilicia to Alexandria to Berenike between 
100-25 BCE almost 40% of the fine ware was ESA. It is likely that the ESA vessels came as 
part of trade with the eastern Aegean. 

58 Klynne 2002, 36-38. 
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the interim period are heirlooms; they simply would not have survived in 
such large quantities to be brought by the colonists. 

Western imports, both transport amphoras and table wares, are also 
well represented in interim deposits.” Although not the most common 
type of imported amphora at Corinth, numerous intact Italian amphoras 
have been found in interim period deposits in the Forum area. Italian 
table wares, such as Campana A and B wares and thin walled wares, are 
also relatively common. As was the case for eastern imports, finds from 
Sikyon show a similar range of western products as Corinth. 

Even though Corinth was no longer a viable political entity, its geo- 
graphic location and two ports meant that it remained in contact with 
commercial traffic from the east and west that was moving through the 
Gulf during the later 2nd and ist centuries BCE.9? The fact that some of 
these imports found their way into Corinth indicates the presence of a 
relatively stable population large enough to absorb hundreds of objects 
over several generations. 

Cumulatively then, the evidence suggests the presence of a small, 
loosely organized community that took advantage of the remaining build- 
ings and benefitted from proximity to the Isthmus. The actual size of the 
population is difficult to estimate, but a loosely organized community 
of 500-1000 or more would not be unreasonable given the evidence at 
hand.®! Individuals or small groups were able to accomplish minor con- 
struction projects and create new routes of communication through the 
Forum area. The inhabitants also had access to a significant quantity of 
imported objects whether as intermediaries or consumers from just after 
146 to at least 75 BCE. Such a wide chronological range for these imported 
objects indicates that there must have been at least a semi-permanent 
resident population for almost 75 years. This evidence therefore casts seri- 
ous doubt on the suggestions that the objects dated to the interim period 
were brought to Corinth by Italian surveyors or other short-term occu- 
pants. At the same time, the fact that certain members of the community 


59 Greco-Italic Will type iC amphoras: C 1948-235, C 1948-236, C 1948-237, C 1948-238, 
C 1948-239, C 1948-240, C 1948-241 and C 1947-939; Lamboglia 2 amphoras: C 1947-839, 
C 1947-840, C 1947-841, C 1947-842, C 1947-843, C 1947-844 and C 1947-845 (all Corinth 
Inventory Nos.). Will type 3 amphoras probably contained wine and began production in 
the third quarter of the 2nd century BCE (Will 1982). Similarly the more popular Lamboglia 
2 amphoras begin appearing in late 2nd-century BCE contexts in the Aegean, notably at 
Athens and Delos as well as Corinth (Lawall 2006, 272—74). 

$9 A similar pattern of eastern imports is visible at Argos (Abadie-Reynal 2005, 37-41). 

9! For a less conservative estimate, see the chapter by Sanders in this volume. 
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were able to purchase imported and local pottery and the contents of 
imported amphora suggests that there was a degree of economic dispar- 
ity within the small interim community. We may perhaps hazard that the 
individuals responsible for the importation of foreign goods were among 
those who consumed them. Although the idea of upper-class 'squatters' 
in the Forum area is a bit strange, those families who lived in the area 
of the South Stoa clearly had enough resources to access these kinds of 
goods as well as local pottery. Those individuals and families who were 
working the land were presumably less affluent and remain archaeologi- 
cally invisible. 

At the same time, the varying amounts of imports indicate that activ- 
ity within Corinth gradually increased after 146 and then steeply declined 
after about 75 BCE.9? But does this decrease and cessation of imported 
objects actually mean that Corinth was abandoned during the generation 
or so before the foundation of the colony? Probably not. Rizakis has noted 
that the number of imported goods at Peloponnesian sites declines after 
the Sullan sack of Athens in 87/86 BCE because of the economic disruption 
caused by the First Mithridatic War and its aftermath.9? Such an explana- 
tion may account for the pattern at Corinth. However, the question still 
remains of who was responsible for this activity. 

A clue to the identity of some of the interim-period inhabitants was 
found in 2006 in the Panayia Field, where a floor deposit dated to the late 
2nd or early 1st century BCE was discovered in a room of the Hellenistic 
‘long building’ (fig. 2.1).6+ Earlier in the Hellenistic period this entire area 
appears to have been primarily residential with some evidence of indus- 
trial activity in the form of metallurgy and the production of cooking pots. 
The floor deposit represented the contents of a storeroom that was proba- 
bly used by a single household. This is a unique deposit in Corinth and the 
first one to give direct evidence of activity during this period, because the 
finds are in situ rather than in secondary refuse fill. The deposit included a 


62 One problematic body of evidence is the East Greek moldmade bowls. Although 
research is ongoing at Knidos, Ephesos, and other sites, there have been few published 
reports to date. It is possible that once the bowls found in Corinth have been re-dated, 
there may be imports that date to later in the 1st century BCE. Based on Delian parallels, 
the latest East Greek moldmade bowls are as late as the first half of the 1st century BCE 
(Edwards 1981, 198-99). The three bowls reported by Edwards appear to be the basis for 
the statement of Gebhard and Dickie (2003, 266) that there are imports that date right up 
to the foundation of the colony. 

53 Rizakis 2001, 87. 

64 The Hellenistic and earlier phases of the Panayia Field will be published in Sanders 
et al., 2014. 
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Fig. 24. Plan of the post-146 BCE floor deposit in the Hellenistic long building’ in 
the Panayia Field. Drawing by J. Herbst. 


wide range of local and imported table wares, cooking pots, and transport 
amphoras, as well as a lead weight, nine loom weights, an iron scythe, a 
bronze spade, a grinding mill, and a mold to make ceramic bowls (Corinth 
Inventory No. MF 2005-32, fig. 2.2). In short, the objects in this storeroom 
would have facilitated a wide range of activities. The imported pottery 
provides the date of 125—75 BCE for the time of deposition. 

This deposit clearly attests to the fact that life resumed in the city dur- 
ing the interim period and offers some clues as to its nature. Since it is 
unlikely that this room was used as a storeroom in its initial phase because 
it was in one of the main entrances to the building, here we see an earlier 
building re-occupied and put to a new use - as appears to have occurred 
in the later Forum area. Agriculture and food processing were primary 
concerns, as shown by bronze and iron tools and the hopper mill, while 
small-scale industry is represented by the loom weights and the terracotta 
mold. The presence of the lead weight hints that some form of exchange 
was being conducted beyond the household. 

Equally important in this deposit are the locally made table wares that 
fit within the tradition of Corinthian Hellenistic pottery. My research 
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Fig. 2.2. Mold for linear leaf moldmade bowls (MF 2005-32) from the Panayia 
Field floor deposit. Drawing by C. Kolb. 


included a re-evaluation of Hellenistic Corinthian fine ware and it is very 
clear that the pottery from the floor deposit is virtually identical in type 
and fabric to that made immediately before 146 BCE.65 As I have argued 
elsewhere, there are good reasons to believe that this pottery was in fact 
made during the interim period and is not a random collection of heir- 
looms that survived the sack.966 Moreover, the explanation often put for- 
ward that some interim pottery may be from Sikyon can be dismissed 
in the case of the floor deposit, as my recent work at Sikyon shows that 
there are distinct and recognizable differences between Corinthian and 


$5 There are strong parallels to Manhole 1986-1 (ca. 160-150 BCE), which is Deposit 29 
in the study, see James 2010. 
$6 James forthcoming. 
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Sikyonian table wares and other ceramic objects.97 Instead, the table 
wares in the Panayia Field floor deposit were almost certainly made by 
Corinthian potters using Corinthian clays. These craftsmen must have 
returned to the city soon after the sack and the presence of their products 
shows that they were part of the interim community. 

Millis's study of the grave markers of Corinthians who escaped the 
events of 146 BCE and died in other cities confirms that some citizens 
survived and thrived.® It seems likely, however, that those who were able 
to escape to places like Athens and Delos were among Corinth's wealthier 
and more mobile classes. The resumption of the ceramic industry would 
seem to suggest that those with less means, such as potters, did not go 
very far afield and returned to the city fairly quickly. Since it has been 
argued that much of Corinthian pottery was produced by part-time spe- 
cialists who were also engaged in agriculture, the presence of this group 
fits well with the argument for sharecropping in the interim and early 
colony as presented by Sanders in this volume. 


Evidence for Continuity and Assimilation into the Roman Colony 


As mentioned above, there was a strong connection between Corinth 
and Sikyon during the interim period. Although Sikyon may have been 
struggling financially in the early 1st century BCE, my studies show that 
the local ceramic industry was still vital, producing imitations of Italian 
and eastern Aegean table wares as well as continuing to make shapes in 
the local Hellenistic tradition. While there can be little doubt that the 
pottery in the floor deposit from Panayia Field is Corinthian, some pottery 
that was made in Sikyon does occur in the interim deposits of the South 
Stoa wells. 

The most recognizable interim period products that were made in 
Sikyon and found in Corinth are lamps. Kilns found on the Sikyon survey 
and wasters found both on the survey and in rescue excavations clearly 
show that type X lamps were made at Sikyon.”° On the basis of finds from 


67 I am currently preparing a manuscript on Sikyonian Hellenistic pottery, which will 
include a detailed discussion of its relation to Corinthian pottery and the nature of the 
local late Hellenistic assemblage (James in preparation). 

68 Millis 2010b. 

69 See above, n. 66. 

70 For a detailed discussion of the kilns, see the final publication of the Sikyon Survey 
Project by Yannis Lolos et al. (in preparation). I thank Dr. Lolos for permission to mention 
them here. 
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contexts at Corinth, this type of lamp began to be produced in the late 
3rd century BCE and continued into the 1st century BCE.”! Finds of hybrid 
lamps at Sikyon suggest that the type X lamp developed into the type XVI 
lamp in the early 1st century BCE and type XVI lamps made in cooking 
fabric are ubiquitous at Sikyon into the early Roman period. This is a sig- 
nificant point because type XVI lamps are associated with the early colony 
at Corinth and it was assumed that they were a local Corinthian product.” 
Type XVI lamps, made in grey or brown cooking fabric, are found in 
interim deposits of the South Stoa wells as well as early Augustan deposits 
at Corinth. Clearly, this was a popular type of lamp that was used in the 
city during the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods. This popularity 
eventually resulted in Type XVI lamps being made in Corinthian fine ware 
clays in the ist century cE.73 Although these finds could be explained as 
simple continuity in trade between Corinth and Sikyon from the interim 
to early colony period, proof that such a relationship existed opens the 
door to other possibilities, such as sustained contact with Sikyonians 
living in the city. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, the strongest archaeological evidence of con- 
tinuity between the pre-Roman and Roman periods at Corinth is found in 
the area of pottery production, namely in humble cooking pots.7* It has 
long been recognized that there are strong similarities between locally- 
made Classical/Hellenistic and very early Roman cooking wares.?? In fact, 
there appears to be almost no break in tradition in the main shapes, and 
the minor variations in form and technique between Hellenistic and early 
1st century CE Roman cooking wares are minimal (fig. 2.3).76 These simi- 
larities are particularly striking when a cooking pot from a well, dated to 


7! They are found at numerous sites in the northeast Peloponnese and at Athens and 
Delos (Williams and Russell 1981). It is possible that their occurrence at these sites indi- 
cates that Sikyonian products were leaving through Corinth's Saronic harbors. 

72 Corinth XVIIL2, 9. 

73 Corinth XVIIL2, 9-10. 

7^ S. Rotroff has also argued for continuity in some Hellenistic types of table wares, 
cooking wares, and lamps at Athens after the Sullan sack in 86 BCE (Rotroff 1997). Evidence 
for local production of Hellenistic shapes well into the 1st century BCE has been found at 
a number of sites including Argos (Abadie-Reynal 1995), Sparta (Pickersgill 2009, 294—95), 
Olympia (Martin 1997, 212) and Knossos (Sackett 1992, 162). 

75 The confusion in the cooking ware from the earliest deposits is illustrated by the 
inclusions of an early Roman stewpot in Corinth VII.3 chytra IT; for correction see Corinth 
XVIIL2, 75. 

"6 Distinctive characteristics in Roman cooking ware begin to develop by the mid 1st 
century CE. See Corinth XVIIL2, 72—77 for a discussion of local Roman cooking vessels. 
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Fig. 2.3. Interim and early colony cooking pots. Photo by author. 


the last decade before the Common Era, is compared to cooking pots from 
the interim deposits of the South Stoa as figure 2.3 shows — the two on the 
left are from interim deposits and the one on the right is Augustan.”” 

In a publication on material from an early Augustan well, Kathleen 
Slane also noted a typological connection to Hellenistic traditions in 
locally-made stewpots of the late 1st century BCE."? From collecting the 
raw materials to forming the shape and firing the finished product, the 
process of making pottery requires knowledge and a specific skill set that 
excludes the possibility that these similarities are the result of chance. At 
the same time, much like the table ware, it is highly unlikely that any of 
these cooking pots are heirlooms. Instead, we appear to be seeing conti- 
nuity in tradition wherein the same style and manufacturing techniques 
were maintained through the transition to the early colony. 

If the similarities in late Hellenistic and Roman cooking pots indicate 
continuity, then it would appear that we have substantial evidence of 
Corinthian ceramic traditions that were maintained through the turbu- 
lent 1st century BCE. However, there are problems with the data, namely 
the gap in the archaeological record at Corinth between about 75 and 
10 BCE. Based in part on analogy to Sikyon, this is the period in which 
local table wares would have undergone significant changes and begun 
to develop into a more recognizably Roman assemblage.’? On the other 
hand, because the shape of cooking wares is determined by function, 
their shapes tend to change much more slowly than table wares and 
one would not expect any significant developments over such a short 


77 From left to right, Corinth Inventory Nos. C 1948 120, C 1948 37, and C 1960 220. 

78 Slane 1986, 305-6. 

7? One ofthe first steps in this process at Sikyon is the local imitation of popular foreign 
table ware shapes; James (in preparation). 
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period of time. It is therefore reasonable to suggest, despite the gap in 
Corinthian evidence, that the manufacturers of pottery and lamps in the 
interim period may have interacted with and supplied the new colonists. 
Craftsmen and workers in various fields would surely have been needed 
in the new colony and it is only a question of how they were absorbed 
into the community.®° 


Conclusions 


Although debates about the identity of the early colonists have seldom gone 
beyond the question of veterans or freedmen, the archaeological data adds 
a new dimension to these arguments and suggests that the incorporation of 
long-term local inhabitants from the region is certainly a possibility. Millis 
showed that the idea of a veteran’s colony is untenable, especially when 
compared to the evidence for the colony at Patras. Instead, he agreed with 
Spawforth and Walbank, who argue that it was more likely to have been a 
colony with a significant, if not dominant, component of freedmen.*! 

The geographic origin of the colonists, or at least those elite members 
whose names were recorded, has been another contested issue. The use 
of Latin in early colony inscriptions has been used to argue that most 
of the colonists were Latin speakers of Italian stock. Scholars, however, 
have hastened to point out that most of the inscriptions were for public 
display and that the use of any other language in a Roman colony would 
have been unacceptable. In the realm of private inscriptions, however, 
the dominant language was Greek. Millis's study of graffiti on personal 
objects and manufacturer's marks on everything from buildings to tiles 
and pottery from the early colony shows that they are commonly written 
in Greek.?? Arguably, this is evidence for a lower class of Greek speak- 
ing laborers who, although they were perhaps not Roman citizens, were 
actively engaging with the colony and colonists at some level. 

Spawforth has argued on the basis of the names of early colonists that 
there was a strong connection to merchant families of the Greek East.9? 
But in examining the whole of the literary and epigraphic evidence, Millis 
stressed the hybrid nature of the early colonists — people who could move 


80 A suggestion also put forward by Millis (2010a, 30—35). 

8! Spawforth 1996, 170-71; Walbank 1997, 97; Millis 2010a. 

82 Millis 2010a, 26-29. See also n. 3 in the chapter by Millis in this volume. 
83 Spawforth 1996. 
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between the two languages — with an elite class composed of freedmen 
Roman citizens and a lower class with local or at least Greek origins.84 
This resulted in a dynamic society that could interact with both the Greek 
East and Roman West. 

Crucial archaeological evidence can now be added to these conclu- 
sions. Ceramic evidence shows that Corinthian potters were among the 
interim period inhabitants of Corinth. In combination with the likelihood 
that Corinthian farmers returned to their land after 146 BCE, we can imag- 
ine that they too formed part of the interim period community. At least 
a portion of Cicero's 'squatters' were therefore locals who returned to the 
city early in the interim period, mostly from the lower echelons of society, 
who perhaps lacked the ability to build new lives elsewhere. An argument 
can also be made that there were strong contacts with Sikyon and perhaps 
even that some Sikyonians were among the interim period inhabitants of 
the city. Almost certainly, these Corinthians and Sikyonians would have 
been in the lower class of craftsmen and workers required by the early 
colonists. It may well be that some of these people were responsible for 
the graffiti noted by Millis. Certainly, the integration into the colony of 
those who populated the interim community at Corinth is a definite pos- 
sibility given the apparent continuity in cooking ware and certain types 
of lamps. On the other hand, Sikyon clearly had continuous contact with 
both Roman and pre-Roman Corinth. This evidence for continuity and 
connections between Hellenistic and Roman Corinth means that part of 
the ‘Greekness’ in the early colony was indigenous to the Corinthia. As 
Sanders points out in his paper in this volume, a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the early colony were probably farm laborers or sharecroppers 
who worked the land for the new colonists. The likelihood that these early 
laborers were many of the same individuals who farmed the Corinthia 
during the interim period is made stronger by the presence of local ceram- 
ics and Greek graffiti in the heart of the city. While this Greek-speaking 
element may not have constituted the elite of colonial society, they did 
make a visible impact on the material fabric of the city and their influence 
on religious and social practices of early Roman Corinth may have been 
similarly distinctive. 


84 Millis 2010a. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE LOCAL MAGISTRATES AND ELITE OF ROMAN CORINTH 


Benjamin W. Millis* 


Introduction 


Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis, founded ca. 44 BCE on the site of the 
ancient Greek city of Corinth, may well have begun on a rather small 
scale, but it expanded quickly over the waning years of the 1st century 
BCE. By the middle of the Julio-Claudian period, Corinth was a bustling 
merchant city and seaport, as well as, presumably, the thriving capital of 
the province of Achaia.? The city's burgeoning population was composed 
of a number of disparate groups, and the opportunities available in Corinth 
would have attracted people from a variety of economic and social back- 
grounds throughout the wider region, particularly from the Greek East. As 
has long been recognized, literary and epigraphic evidence shows clearly 
that freedmen were a major element within this mix of settlers, and recent 
scholarship has argued that freedmen were not just a dominant group, but 
the predominant group, at least among the colony's elite.? 


* As always, I owe a debt of gratitude to Sara Strack for careful reading of an earlier 
draft and helpful comments. Mouritsen 2011 contains much that is generally relevant to 
many of the men discussed below, and I regret that it appeared too late for me to make 
systematic use of it. 

! The number of original colonists is normally estimated to have been ca. 3,000, largely 
on the basis of that figure being given for Carthage at Appian Pun. 136; for example, Engels 
1990, 22; Stansbury 1990, 125, 145 n. 98; and Brunt 1971, 259-61 for a discussion of the size 
of various colonies. 

? The evidence that Corinth was the provincial capital is not quite conclusive, although 
the identification is generally accepted: Wiseman 1979, 501-2 with n. 244, Stansbury 1990, 
166-69. 

3 For analysis of the evidence and for earlier bibliography (of which the most important 
is Spawforth 1996), see Millis 2010a. I would like to take this opportunity to draw attention 
to two problems in that paper (see also below, 41). Adams (2003), although not adducing 
evidence from Corinth, discusses in detail much that is directly relevant, especially for the 
picture I attempted to draw of how the Roman Corinthians mediated between the some- 
times conflicting claims of the two societies and languages and reference to this important 
work should have been made throughout. Despite Adams’s major contribution, however, 
a thorough collection and analysis of the use in Greek of Latin terms, with all their ortho- 
graphical and morphological variants, remains to be done. Second, my collection of the 
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The Career of Cn. Babbius Philinus 


The status of freedmen and the opportunities afforded to them at Corinth 
is perhaps best illustrated by the case of Cn. Babbius Philinus. Babbius, 
clearly recognizable as a freedman by his Greek cognomen and his lack 
of filiation,* was a Corinthian notable and prominent benefactor from 
the early Julio-Claudian period.5 He held a range of civic magistracies and 
priesthoods; those attested are aedile, duovir and pontifex maximus.® The 
source of his wealth is unknown but presumably came from commerce." 
He is perhaps best known among modern scholars for his crucial role in 
the architectural development of the west end of the Forum, where he 
donated the Fountain of Poseidon and the so-called Babbius Monument, 
although these may not have been his only major benefactions to the city. 
Williams offers a convenient thumbnail sketch of his career in terms of his 
architectural benefactions. 


[The Fountain of Poseidon] seems...to be more the type of monument that 
fits within the cursus honorum of a man at the time when he is serving as 
aedile of the city. The circular aedicule [i.e. the Babbius Monument]... may 
have been ordered from Athens and imported to Corinth from Athens 
already carved. An expense of this sort might imply the gift of a man who 
has arrived at the peak of his career. 


Finally, West notes that "the name of Cn. Babbius Philinus appears more 
frequently than any other in Corinthian inscriptions,” although this verdict 
may not be entirely correct since some of the inscriptions probably do not 
refer to Babbius himself but to one of his descendants. 


graffiti on early Roman pottery at Corinth was incomplete; complete collection of this 
material would present a somewhat different picture. The conclusions I drew from the 
graffiti are therefore too extreme, as is the resultant depiction of the strata of Corinthian 
society that produced the graffiti, and ought to be softened. I do, however, stand by my 
conclusions regarding the city's elite. I thank Kathleen Slane for helpful discussion of this 
issue; for further comment, see Slane 2012. 

^ This universally accepted observation was first made by West in Corinth VIIL2, 
no. 132. 

5 The evidence for Babbius is collected at RP I COR 111 (for other Babbii, many probably 
related, see RP I COR 106-10, 112; cf. 659-60); Spawforth 1996, 169. Stansbury (1990, 254-58) 
provides a narrative account of Babbius' career. 

$ Corinth VIII.2, no. 132; Corinth VIII.3, no. 155. 

7 Thus Corinth VIII, 100 (on no. 232), for example. 

* Williams 1989, 162 n. 14. 

9 Corinth VIIL2, 5 (on no. 2). 
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Despite having reached the pinnacle of the Corinthian hierarchy, and 
unlike many similar figures, a number of whom will be considered below, 
Babbius has no obvious connections with Romans prominent in the East 
such as the numerous mercantile families or generals. His lack of discern- 
ible origins,!° aside from his previous servile status, and his steady upward 
progression through the local cursus honorum create the impression of a 
man succeeding and prospering in spite of humble beginnings. What is 
more, Babbius is hardly an isolated case. Despite the great strides made 
by Anthony Spawforth in identifying possible origins for many of Roman 
Corinth's elite," the origins of many such men remain obscure, and much 
work can still be done. The career of Babbius, and that of others like him, 
lends itself to a simple narrative: an ex-slave makes his way to the new 
colony at Corinth; he perhaps sees opportunities for advancement and a 
better life; his hard work and industriousness pay off; and he eventually 
succeeds beyond his wildest dreams. This rather crudely stated 'rags to 
riches' story of the Corinthian freedmen occurs occasionally in the rheto- 
ric of antiquity, most notably in the sneering epigram of Crinagoras (Anth. 
Pal. 9.284) that laments the fact that repeatedly sold slaves now hold sway 
where the Bacchiadae once ruled.!* While Crinagoras clearly presents the 
success story of the ex-slaves as a very bad thing, modern scholars have 
tended to do exactly the opposite, finding the potential for social mobility 
a compelling and appealing narrative that resonates strongly with the ide- 
als promoted by modern Western, and particularly American, society.!? 

Even when scholars have specifically warned against viewing Corinthian 
society in this manner, they have often found this characterization diffi- 
cult to avoid altogether. So, for example, Stanbury rightly notes that "the 
tendency to view Corinthian settlement as somewhat egalitarian or having 
broad political opportunity should be guarded against."^ Yet subsequently 
he describes the career of Babbius in terms reminiscent of precisely this 
tendency: “Philinus came to the colony as a freedman, developed his local 


10 On the basis of the cognomen [I]talic[us] of a possible son of Babbius (RP I COR no), 
Stansbury (1990, 256) tentatively, and dubiously, suggested that Babbius's patron, i.e. his 
former master, might be located in Italy. 

1 Spawforth 1996. 

12 See also Appian’s characterization of the colonists as dxopot (Pun. 136) and Strabo's 
description of them enriching themselves by plundering old graves; possibly relevant is 
Alciphro 3.60 (cf. 3.51). 

13 For example, Meeks 1983, 48; Engels 1990, 68-69. Friesen (2010, 232-35) provides an 
instructive, and critical, examination of this trend in scholarship concerned with Erastus. 

14 Stansbury 1990, 120; see also 143 n. 82. 
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business and political connections, and then gained office.” As a final 
example, see one of the more hyperbolic such assertions: 


There was no impediment, legal, social, or otherwise, to freedmen partici- 
pating in and even dominating the political structure of the early colony.... 
Monuments throughout the city proclaimed the servile origins of their erec- 
tors, ... but such origins seem to have imposed no impediments, social or 
otherwise, to advancement to the highest levels within the community.!6 


While such formulations are accurate enough on their face, since freed- 
men really did advance to the highest magistracies in Roman Corinth, they 
are also deeply misleading in that they imply that social origins played a 
negligible role in determining success and standing within the colony. A 
contributing factor to such uncritical and contradictory descriptions of the 
society of Roman Corinth is precisely the position of many of the elite as 
freedmen. This status has been treated as the dominant characteristic of the 
elite and so has engendered confusion by dictating the terms in which these 
people are discussed. A more profitable course might be instead to examine 
the origins and careers of individual members of Roman Corinth’s elite, 
while paying particular attention to possible connections with succeeding 
generations, to see if a general picture emerges which can explain both 
the unusual prominence of freedmen at Corinth and whether or not their 
status as freedmen was in fact the defining characteristic of this group. 


Composition of the Elite Class in the Early Roman Corinth 


Roman Corinth's elite, known to us primarily through the holders of the 
various magistracies there, is composed of three main strands: freedmen, 
almost exclusively of Greek origin; Romans, i.e. Roman citizens from the 
West, usually members of the Roman elite and normally already active 
or settled in the East, sometimes having been so for several generations; 
and members of the Greek provincial elite." Each of these groups can be 
examined in more detail, taking them in reverse order and proceeding 
from the smallest to the largest.! 


15 Stansbury 1990, 258. 

16 Millis 2010a, 34-35. 

17 Members of the provincial Greek elite may or may not have been widely considered 
to be Corinthian citizens and, in any case, are perhaps best viewed as more akin to foreign 
benefactors than as members of the local elite. 

18 [n view of the prominence of veterans throughout the scholarship on the subject 
(Walbank 1997, 97 is a notable exception), it is worth emphasizing again that veterans 
played no significant role whatsoever in the colony at Corinth; see Millis 2010a, 19-21. 
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The smallest of these three constituent parts is composed of the 
Greek provincial elites and is exemplified by M. Antonius Aristocrates.!? 
Aristocrates was an Argive notable who presumably owed his enfran- 
chisement to Marc Antony, with whom he sided in the latter's struggles 
against Octavian.?? At some point after Actium, probably in the 20s BCE, 
Aristocrates seems to have switched his allegiance to Octavian, if one can 
judge by his involvement in Corinth and the success of his later career. 
Aristocrates may never have been duovir at Corinth, as he seems to have 
been at the contemporary colony of Dyme further along the coast of 
the Corinthian Gulf, but probably fairly soon after Actium he did hold the 
agonothesia, the highest magistracy at Corinth.?! His tenure as agono- 
thetes was presumably mutually beneficial: Corinth found a wealthy 
benefactor to underwrite the considerable expense associated with the 
Isthmian Games, and Aristocrates found a convenient means of express- 
ing his pro-Augustan bona fides and of elevating his status within the 
province more widely. As a non-Corinthian co-opted into the governing 
structure of Corinth, Aristocrates is an early example of a phenomenon 
that became more common only late in the Julio-Claudian period and 
thereafter.?? The only major difference is that, unlike some similar figures, 
such as the Cornelii of Epidaurus and the Euryclids of Sparta, he seems 
not to have been part of a dynasty, and thus his family did not reinforce 
its association with Corinth over multiple generations. In any case, men 
like Aristocrates did not form a normal part of the Corinthian elite and 
must always have appeared to a certain extent as outsiders, since their 
connection with the city and its governance tended to be sporadic. They 
would provide benefactions and occasionally hold office, although one 
suspects that the latter was mostly honorific and, on a smaller and more 
local scale, analogous to the honors awarded to emperors. Their impor- 
tance in this context is in showing the kind of men being sought out by 
the Corinthians and, in turn, the men who saw Corinth as a suitable stage 


19 New evidence for Aristocrates has rendered obsolete all existing accounts of the man 
(e.g. RP I ARG 19); the entirety of the evidence, together with a reappraisal of the man and 
his career, will appear in Balzat and Millis forthcoming. 

20 Plut. Ant. 69.1. 

21 The evidence for the magistracies of Aristocrates at Corinth and Dyme, all of which 
is either unpublished or previously not connected with Aristocrates, will be discussed in 
full in Balzat and Millis forthcoming. 

22 Spawforth (1996, 173-74) gives a generally accurate picture of the phenomenon of 
non-Corinthians holding office at Corinth but does require some revision in light of the 
new evidence concerning Aristocrates. 
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for distributing largesse and gaining prestige as one step on the rungs of 
the imperial service. 

A second group, which was involved in Corinth more intimately and in 
greater numbers than the Greek provincial elites, is formed from Romans 
active in the Greek East.?? Their motives may often have been similar 
to those of men like Aristocrates, but there may have been important 
differences as well. Ti. Claudius Dinippus, for example, one of the best- 
attested Roman Corinthians and one who perhaps rivals Babbius in the 
frequency of occurrences of his name, seems in many ways not dissimilar 
from Aristocrates. Dinippus, a Roman knight, appears to belong to a fam- 
ily of Hellenized negotiatores that had been established in the East for 
nearly two centuries.7 He held all the high magistracies at Corinth as 
well as several priesthoods and various other offices. Dinippus differs from 
Aristocrates mainly in the number of offices held, and thus presumably 
also in his benefactions to the city (commemorated by a large number 
of honorific monuments erected to him in Corinth), but like Aristocrates 
also saw benefit to himself in his involvement at Corinth, in this case pre- 
sumably by establishing his family in a position of prominence in a vitally 
important commercial center. Earlier Ti. Claudii are attested at Corinth, 
and it is possible that Dinippus is descended from them and thus is a sec- 
ond or third generation Corinthian continuing, rather than establishing, 
his family's prominence there. Even so, he remains akin to Aristocrates in 
that his position among the elite of the province and even further afield 
seems to concern him as much as his place within the city's elite. While 
hardly neglecting Corinth and its magistracies, he uses them as means of 
realizing his wider ambitions.”5 

Following in much the same vein are a number of other duovirs of non- 
freedman origin. Men like L. Castricius Regulus,26 L. Furius Labeo,27 and 


23 A very good and recent overview of the “Roman diaspora' is Purcell 2005a. Some 
older work, such as Wilson 1966 and Hatzfeld's important study of 1919, remain useful. 

24 RP I COR 170; Spawforth (1996, 177—78) discusses the family more generally. 

25 M. Insteius Tectus would be an obvious and important figure to discuss in this con- 
text, but an inscription discovered forty years ago on Temple Hill seems to upset basic 
facts in the reconstruction of his career. Until this inscription is finally published and 
account can be taken of its contents, any discussion of Tectus is futile. For Tectus, see RP 
I COR 320; Amandry 1988, 36; Spawforth 1996, 179 (all writing without knowledge of the 
inscription from Temple Hill). Once the Temple Hill inscription is published, Spawforth's 
concerns about “whether a Roman senator would be found sharing a provincial IIvirate 
with a partner of lower social status" may prove to be irrelevant (1996, 179). 

26 RP I COR 146; Spawforth 1996, 177. 

27 RP I COR 284; Spawforth 1996, 178. 
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A. Vatronius Labeo?? all came from powerful and well-established families 
of negotiatores, as may have M. Novius Bassus.?? Similar also, although 
apparently of lesser status even if not obviously of freedmen origin, are 
men such as L. Arrius Peregrinus?? and L. Rutilius Plancus?! These men, 
and others like them, presumably attracted to Corinth because of its 
commercial possibilities, certainly succeeded at Corinth and probably 
did improve the fortunes of their families there,?? but for them Corinth 
was not necessarily their only opportunity. They were already successful 
members of the eastern elite, albeit sometimes relatively minor members. 
Stated more bluntly, they are exactly the type of people, with the same 
level of social standing, who formed the local elite in towns and cities 
across the empire. Though a minority of Corinth's elite, they do nonethe- 
less form a significant core of that elite. As such, they offer no evidence 
that opportunities for social mobility were greater at Corinth than else- 
where but in fact suggest the opposite. 

Before proceeding further, one group ought to be mentioned briefly as 
a subset of Romans active in Corinth. This small group, poorly attested 
and perhaps even illusory, is composed of members of powerful Roman 
families who would have been at the top of the hierarchy nearly anywhere. 
Possible examples include C. Pinnius?? and P. Tadius Chilo;?* although 
the status and identification of both, especially the latter, have been 
doubted. The handful of possible cases of high-ranking Romans holding a 
magistracy in early Roman Corinth have been explained away on various 
grounds, all of which are based at least in part on the assumption that a 
high-ranking Roman would want nothing to do with the relatively low 
status Corinthian elite.35 Although many members of the Corinthian elite 


?8 RP I COR 6u; Spawforth 1996, 181. 

?9 RP I COR 432; Spawforth 1996, 180. Grant (1946, 267) seems to explicitly connect 
Bassus with Novii active on Delos, perhaps as bankers. 

30 RP I COR 86; Spawforth 1996, 176. 

31 RP I COR 543; Spawforth 1996, 181. 

32 Spawforth (1996, 176 and 181) argues that the Corinthian Arrii and Rutilii only gained 
full Roman citizenship after their arrival in the colony. 

33 RP I COR 475; Spawforth 1996, 180. 

34 RP I COR 579; Spawforth 1996, 181. 

35 For both Pinnius and Tadius Chilo, see Spawforth 1996, 172-73. Regarding the latter, 
who has been linked with P. Tadius, a senatorial-class Roman living in Athens in 79 BCE, 
Spawforth (1996, 173) argues that "the status of Chilo is unclear.... His duoviral colleague, 
the freedman C. Heius Pamphilus, seems an unlikely partner for a Roman of senatorial 
family; so Chilo was probably himself of freedman stock." Spawforth's view underestimates 
the status of Pamphilus, at least locally; additionally, if Chilo is connected with the senato- 
rial Tadius, his tenure as duovir may have been little more than honorific. The possible 
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and the holders of magistracies at Corinth were probably not of such low 
status or dubious origin as their position as freedmen might imply, unfor- 
tunately there is as yet no clear cut case of a truly high-ranking Roman 
holding office at Corinth. It is perhaps here more than anywhere that the 
case of Insteius Tectus might turn out to be crucial.36 

Even if added together, all the various cases so far discussed are only 
a minority, albeit a significant one, of Corinth's elite. A third group com- 
prised the majority and the real backbone of the elite at Corinth — the 
men of freedmen origin.?" This fact has not always been completely appre- 
ciated, but recent work should have removed any lingering doubts.?? If 
there is evidence of real social mobility to be found at Corinth, it is surely 
to be found among this group: these men were, after all, ex-slaves who 
subsequently found themselves in positions of great power and promi- 
nence, even if only at a local level. From one point of view, the bare fact 
that freedmen held high office at Corinth, and did so in large numbers, 
is by itself irrefutable proof of social mobility.?? This opportunity, appar- 
ently commonly available at Corinth, was denied to freedmen throughout 
much of the empire.^? It should, however, be noted that throughout the 


identification of high-ranking Romans at Corinth is further complicated by the apparent 
phenomenon of recently enfranchised citizens taking the name of an entirely unrelated 
high-ranking Roman; see Spawforth (1996, 178) for examples, among which note especially 
Q. Caecilius Niger, an earlier duoviral colleague of C. Heiuis Pamphilus. 

36 For Tectus, see above n. 25. 

37 How long and how far they had been removed from the Greek East, both geographi- 
cally and culturally, if indeed they had ever left it, are questions addressed in Millis 2010a. 
The aspect of primary importance here is simply their status as freedmen and the fact that 
at Corinth, as apparently in at least some other Caesarian colonies, they were eligible to 
hold local magistracies. Cn. Babbius Philinus, whose career was briefly outlined above, is 
representative of this group. Mouritsen (2011, 52) suggests that the devastating civil wars 
of the Late Republic resulted in a proliferation of patronless freedmen and that this loss of 
social ties enabled many such men to emigrate, for example to Corinth. Leaving aside 
other issues, as far as the elite at Corinth are concerned, Mouritsen's conclusion is at odds 
with the results of detailed prosopographical study (especially Spawforth 1996) and is a 
misunderstanding of both the origins of Corinth's elite and the workings of the colony. 

38 See especially Spawforth 1996; Millis 2010a. 

39 The basic discussion of the eligibility of freedmen for office is Treggiari (1969, 52-64; 
63 for the practice in Caesarian colonies); cf. Stansbury 1990, 142 n. 78; Brunt 1971, 256. The 
most recent discussion of freedmen holding office in Caesarian colonies is Mouritsen 2011 
74-5. Brunt (1971, 254-59) gives a brief overview of the population of Caesarian colonies 
generally. Corinth does seem to differ from other contemporary colonies in the large num- 
ber of freedmen holding office, but that apparent difference most likely reflects the state 
of our evidence rather than historical reality. 

^9 The use of the word 'empire' here is perhaps somewhat anachronistic, since the 
colonies in which freedmen held office are limited largely, if not entirely, to the so-called 
‘Caesarian colonies’ (see previous note) belonging to the Late Republic. Further, the practice 
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Roman world generally the descendants of freedmen did not normally 
face the restrictions on holding office that freedmen themselves did, but 
only the same difficulties that any novus homo might encounter.*! The 
freedmen families at Corinth were, therefore, exceptional only in that 
they were able to advance a generation or two earlier than similar families 
elsewhere. Although a potential contributing factor for this exceptional- 
ism will be suggested below, it remains questionable whether the early 
removal of a barrier to holding high office is evidence for real social mobil- 
ity and whether holding these offices constitutes a real advancement in 
social status.^? 

A good starting point for examining the freedmen magistrates of Roman 
Corinth is the relatively well-documented father and son pair, M. Antonius 
Theophilus and M. Antonius Hipparchus, both of whom were duovirs.*? 
Clear enjoying both wealth and power, they resemble M. Antonius 
Aristocrates, another Antonine partisan, in their astuteness in sensing the 
prevailing political wind and being among the first to abandon Antony 
for Octavian. In the aftermath of Actium, Theophilus was Antony's agent 
in Corinth and was charged with protecting other Antonine partisans, ^^ 
while during the same period, his son Hipparchus was in a position to 


of freedmen holding office is generally assumed to have been curtailed during the Augustan 
period (see, for example, Treggiari 1969, 63-64). Regardless of what may have happened 
elsewhere, the practice seems not to have ceased at Corinth quite so early, although it 
certainly did lessen and eventually disappear there too later in the Julio-Claudian period; 
for possible reasons for its disappearance in Corinth, see below. 

^! For discussion of the evidence for the sons of freedmen holding office, see Treggiari 
1969, 53-62; Wiseman 1971, 16, 70-71, 86. 

42 See Wiseman (1971, 86) for the conclusion (in a slightly different context) that an 
allegation of obscure birth "is not in itself evidence for social mobility except within the 
upper class itself, and sometimes not even that;” see also Syme 1958, 587. 

43 Theophilus: RP I COR 76; Hipparchus: RP I COR 63; for both see Spawforth 1996, 176. 
See the relevant entries in RP I for the evidence for the details of their careers mentioned 
below. In discussing M. Antonius Orestes (RP I COR 68) in the same context as Theophilus 
and Hipparchus, Spawforth (1996, 176) may well be correct that Orestes “too was one of 
Antony's freedman-agents" but he is mistaken in attributing this view also to Walbank 
(1989, 371 n. 27), who merely notes that “M. Antonius Orestes was probably enfranchised 
by Antony" without declaring whether she thought him a freedman or a Greek enfran- 
chised by Antony (the latter view is asserted by Amandry 1988, 40). 

^^ Grant (1946, 267) appears to view the career of C. Iulius Nicephorus (RP I COR 348; 
see also below), duovir in 43/42 BCE, as closely parallel to that of Theophilus: "C. Julius 
Nicephorus, like Theophilus, was a Greek who had profited by his association with the 
Caesarian party." Both men are clearly freedmen of Caesar and Antony respectively (for 
Nicephorus as a freedman, see Spawforth 1996, 179), not provincial Greeks, as Grant seems 
to imply, but what similarity or evidence Grant may have had in mind beyond this banal 
point is unclear. 
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enrich himself as a war profiteer. Simply labeling these men as ex-slaves 
is therefore clearly misleading. They already held positions of leadership 
and power prior to holding high office at Corinth; the magistracies merely 
legitimized and provided a public outlet for power and influence they 
already wielded. Similarly lofty connections can be seen, for example, 
in the cases of some of the colony's Claudii or the duovir P. Vipsanius 
Agrippa,* himself not a freedman but probably the son of a freedman of 
the famous Agrippa, with whom he shared his name. Outside the mag- 
istracies one might note a man like the freedman P. Licinius, cognomen 
unknown, whose favored position with the emperor was proclaimed by 
his epithet philosebastos, i.e. amicus Augusti.^9 

Obviously, not all freedmen at Corinth had connections that reached 
the highest echelons of Rome's elite. Nevertheless, a large number of 
Roman Corinth's magistrates can be plausibly identified as the freedmen, 
or the descendants of freedmen, from Roman families that were active 
and well-established in the East, often as negotiatores. Examples include 
C. Heius Pamphilus and his presumed descendants, C. Heius Pollio I and 
IL^? and C. Heius Aristo;^? a certain Licinius;?? probably the father of 
C. Servilius Primus;*? and so on. This nexus between eastern negotiatores, 
their freedmen, and Corinthian magistracies has already been extensively 
documented by Spawforth?! and is nothing particularly new. The impli- 
cations of this nexus and its meaning, however, seem not to have been 
adequately explored or even fully realized. 


*5 RP I COR 650; Spawforth 1996, 180-81. Stansbury's suggestion (1990, 193) that this 
man was "perhaps the descendant of a soldier enfranchised by the general" (i.e. Agrippa) 
is very unlikely and ought not to have the prominence given to it in RP I. Since Agrippa 
is most likely descended from a freedman of the famous Agrippa, he is not a particularly 
good example (pace Spawforth) of the onomastic phenomenon discussed in n. 35 above. 

46 RP I COR 375; Spawforth 1996, 179-80. For the term philosebastos, as well as the 
related philocaesar, see Buraselis 2000, 101-10. 

47 Pamphilus: RP I COR 309; Pollio I: RP I COR 310; Pollio II: RP I COR gu; for all three, 
see also Spawforth 1996, 178-79. 

48 RP I COR 306; Spawforth 1996, 179 (where correct ‘Aristio’ to ‘Aristo’). This man was 
both a freedman himself and most likely a generation or two younger than Pamphilus; the 
two men are thus very unlikely to have been related, although they may well both have 
been freedmen of the same family. 

49 RPICOR 372; Spawforth 1996, 179-80. 

50 RP I COR 565 (Primus himself is COR 569); Spawforth 1996, 181. 

51 Spawforth 1996. 
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Negotiatores and the Success of Freedmen in Roman Corinth 


Ihave argued elsewhere that the colony at Corinth was founded largely with 
commercial purposes in mind.52 The success of such a venture depended 
largely on men who could rebuild the transportation routes and trading 
networks that had deteriorated or fallen into disuse during the century fol- 
lowing the sack of the Greek city of Corinth. The eastern negotiatores and 
their freedmen were precisely the men who had the necessary experience 
and contacts to carry out this rebuilding both successfully and quickly. 
This brief outline, while generally accurate in my opinion, does not suf- 
ficiently explain the role freedmen played in the new colony or Corinth's 
unusual openness to them. Whatever the precise motives — and there may 
have been several — for the availability of magistracies to freedmen in at 
least some Caesarian colonies, at Corinth wealthy Romans were able to 
exploit this openness to their advantage, probably with the complicity 
or foreknowledge of the colony's founder.5? Numerous such families had 
established themselves in the East in order to take advantage of the area's 
wealth. Any astute businessman ofthe time would surely have realized that 
the colony at Corinth would enjoy tremendous geographical advantages for 
east-west trade and that with the right guidance the colony could quickly 
become one of the region's foremost commercial and transportation hubs. 
Furthermore, the same businessman would also have realized that failure 
to become involved in Corinth would mean not simply missing out on 
potential gain but also facing a dangerous rival eating into his own trade.5^ 
The negotiatores who made this realization and were in positions to act 
upon it did so. Some families, for example that of Ti. Claudius Dinippus, 
ensured that one of their own family members held positions of prominence 
in Corinth. Other families, in what amounts to nearly the same thing, used 


52 Millis 2010a, 33-34. See also Williams 1993 (especially 31-33); Engels 1990. Spawforth 
(1996, 175 n. 36) provides further examples of this view, although he himself disagrees, 
calling it “a confusing of aims with consequences" (1996, 75). 

53 Examination of Caesarian colonies generally is outside the scope of the present 
paper, as is an assessment of the extent to which they may have been a manifestation 
of deliberate economic or social policy. Nevertheless, trends such as the easing of social 
restrictions on magistrates that occur in a number of them are most naturally interpreted 
as the result of conscious policy or at least tacit acquiescence on the part of Caesar or other 
leading Romans, presumably for a variety of reasons. 

5* For a picture of how trade might have worked at the time, with wealthy and power- 
ful backers behind various levels of middlemen, see Garnsey 1983 and Pleket 1983. Note, 
however, that neither deals with a civic population constituted in quite the same manner 
as at Corinth. 
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instead one of their freedmen, presumably one who had already displayed 
both loyalty and the capacity for success. 

A further ramification of this process is that almost from the moment of 
Corinth's founding there was a ready-made governing class whose compo- 
sition was largely predetermined by powerful interests. Treggiari observes 
the following concerning freedmen and magistracies. 


The qualifications for office were not legal, but social and economic: pres- 
tige, wealth, education, and support. Similarly, there was probably no ban on 
freedmen in office or in the Senate: the prohibition was not explicit and legal, 
but libertini lacked many of the prerequisites of political advancement.55 


Wealth and powerful backers, however, were precisely the advantages 
possessed by the freedmen of negotiatores who settled in Corinth. By 
filling the elite and the governing class at Corinth, these loyal supporters 
provided their powerful backers with a place in Corinth's lucrative trade 
and transportation network. Furthermore, since the colony was a new 
foundation, there were few entrenched interests to oppose this imposition 
of an elite, and any competition the negotiatores faced was only among 
themselves. Although in my view the colony at Corinth was foremost a 
commercial concern, Corinth's location was also of obvious strategic value, 
and the appearance of a supporter of an outside vested interest as duovir 
exactly when the occasion demanded suggests strongly the degree to which 
manipulation of Corinth's magistracies was possible. Thus, for example, it 
is highly suggestive that one of the very earliest duovirs, probably one of 
the first pair, was a certain C. Iulius, identified by Amandry as a provincial 
Greek enfranchised by Caesar but more plausibly seen by Spawforth as 
one of Caesar's wealthy freedmen.56 The same is presumably also true of 
C. Iulius Nicephorus, duovir in the following year.5" Similarly, M. Antonius 
Theophilus, the partisan of Antony discussed earlier, was duovir in 30 BCE,59 
exactly the moment when Antony needed to be certain that Corinth was in 
loyal hands. At a somewhat later date, and in rather different circumstances, 
one might also note P. Memmius Cleander, duovir in 66/7 CE during Nero's 
trip to Greece.9? Cleander had been priest of the Sebastoi at Delphi where 
a decade earlier in 54/5 CE he erected a monument in honor of Nero.®° 


55 Treggiari 1969, 63; cf. Syme 1958, 587. 

56 RP I COR 330; Amandry 1988, 32; Spawforth 1996, 179. 

57 RP I COR 348; Spawforth 1996, 179. See also n. 44 above. 

58 For the date, see Amandry 1988, 42. 

59 RPI COR 421; Spawforth 1996, 180. For the date see Amandry 1988, 14-22. 
60 CID IV 138. 
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In this context of selected freedmen and their powerful backers, break- 
ing into the elite at Corinth would have been tremendously difficult. The 
only clear cases are individuals such as M. Antonius Aristocrates, discussed 
above, who were already wealthy and powerful in their own right and were 
not so much breaking in as being invited in. Thus, the occurrence of social 
mobility seems not only extremely unlikely but actually counter to the 
way the system was designed. To be sure, one could advance from being 
wealthy, powerful, and well-connected to being wealthy, powerful, well- 
connected, and holding public office, but this distinction would have been 
meaningful to few outside the small group of the governing elite.9! To the 
vast majority of people, the elite were part of a closed system that offered 
little to no hope of entrance. For this reason, to return to the example 
used at the outset, a man like Cn. Babbius Philinus is very unlikely to 
have been any kind of self-made man or to have come to Corinth with 
his fortune and reputation still to be made. Without wealth and, more 
importantly, without the backing of a powerful supporter, most probably 
his former owner, Babbius would never have been able even to begin his 
progress through Corinth's magistracies and offices. 


Social Mobility in Roman Corinth? 


The picture just presented may seem to offer a bleak outlook on social 
mobility in Roman Corinth, but examination of the composition of the 
Corinthian elite over the course of time provides an even clearer picture 
of exactly how little social mobility existed in this self-perpetuating system. 
Naturally, the particular families in power at any given moment changed 
over time as some formerly powerful families waned in importance while 
other previously obscure families increased their standing, but the system 
was remarkably stable and presumably lasted about as long as the empire 
itself. Few members of a ruling elite are content to watch themselves and 
their families be replaced by newcomers, and this is especially true for the 
family-based society of the Romans.9? Mention has already been made of 
the father-son pair M. Antonius Theophilus and M. Antonius Hipparchus 


81 See the remarks of Wiseman in n. 42 above. 

62 That the appearance of even very wealthy and well-connected newcomers could 
provoke great anxiety is of course well known. The standard treatment of the subject for 
Rome itself is Wiseman 1971. Within a provincial context, Churchin's 1990 study of the 
magistrates of Roman Spain provides much useful material for comparison (see 125-26 for 
his conclusions about the lack of real social mobility). 
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and of the family grouping C. Heius Pamphilus, C. Heius Pollio I, and 
C. Heius Pollio II, who apparently all represent different generations of the 
same family, even if their precise relation to one another is uncertain. These 
sorts of relations abound, even when consideration is restricted to duovirs 
alone. To cite only a few further examples, the early duovir L. Castricius 
is presumably a forebear of L. Castricius Regulus, duovir in 21/2 CE;8? the 
latter was the colleague of P. Caninius Agrippa, who was the forebear of 
a homonymous duovir of 68/9 cE.®* C. Iulius Laco was duovir quinquen- 
nalis probably in 17/18 CE, while his son C. Iulius Spartiaticus was duovir 
quinquennalis probably thirty years later and again five years after that.®° 
From the founding of the colony to the end of the Julio-Claudian period in 
69 CE, we know the names of 69 duovirs. Among these 69 duovirs, there 
are only 33 different family names. While admittedly not every individual 
sharing the same name need be related, especially in the case of common 
names, the amount of repetition is impressive and reinforces the notion 
of the restrictiveness of the Corinthian elite.97 

Despite the limited and fragmentary state of our evidence, which often 
makes it very difficult, if not impossible, to trace family relationships, 


$3 Castricius: RP I COR 142; Regulus: RP I COR 146; for both see Spawforth 1996, 177. 
Castricius is known only from coins, where his name appears in the abbreviated form 
L. Cas. The resolution Cas(tricius) was first suggested, surely correctly, by Edwards in 
Corinth VI, no. 18-19 on the basis of the existence of Regulus; Amandry (1988, 36) repeated 
the suggestion while remaining agnostic, and Spawforth (1996, 177) endorsed it. Bagdikian 
(1953, 31, 34 no. 3, followed by Kent in Corinth VIIL3, 24 and RP I) suggested instead 
L. Cas(sius). Bagdikian's rationale for rejecting the suggestion of Edwards is that it is *pure 
conjecture." In fact, the resolution of the name by Edwards, even if not conclusively prov- 
able, is a reasonable deduction from the evidence, while Bagdikian's counter proposal is 
little better than pulling a name out of a hat. Note also that the only Cassius attested at 
Corinth is a poet from Syracuse (RP I COR 144) who victorious at the Caesarea of 3 CE 
(Corinth VIIIa, no. 14 l. 85-86) and again some years later (Corinth VIIL1, no. 19 l. n). 

64 Agrippa I: RP I COR 135; Agrippa II: RP I COR 134; for both see Spawforth 1996, 
176-77. 

$5 Laco: RP I COR 345; Spartiaticus: RP I COR 353. The exact dates of their magistracies 
are secure for neither father nor son; the dates followed here are those of Kent in Corinth 
VIIL3, 25-26 (following Bagdikian 1953, 32-33, 37 no. 20, 39 no. 34). Note that this father 
and son pair differs from the others in that they are members of the Spartan Euryclid 
dynasty, and thus foreign magistrates in the same vein as M. Antonius Aristocrates. But the 
point here is simply to emphasize the repeated appearance of members of the same family 
among Corinth's magistrates. For the Euryclids generally, see Bowersock 1961; Spawforth 
1978. 

$6 So, for example, C. Heius Aristo is almost certainly not related to the family of 
C. Heius Pamphilus (see n. 48 above), although the two may well have been freedmen of 
the same family and thus shared a patron in common. 

67 For brief discussion of the influence of C. Iulii and M. Antonii in the early colony, 
see Balzat and Millis forthcoming. 
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let alone to reconstruct lists of successive office-holders, the grooming 
of sons to follow fathers into high office seems to have been a pervasive 
and highly successful practice in Corinth, as indeed it was throughout the 
Roman world. Although the real evidence has to come from the identifica- 
tion of family relationships between office-holders like those mentioned 
above, various inscriptions concerned with the Isthmian Games demon- 
strate the workings of this phenomenon, even if they are somewhat later 
than the period primarily being addressed here. The agonothesia was the 
highest office in Roman Corinth and was usually held as the pinnacle of a 
long and distinguished career. By the time a man obtained the agonoth- 
esia in late middle age, he would likely have had sons of just the age to be 
in the early stages of their own careers. Interestingly, a number of these 
inscriptions show that the agonothetes in charge called upon a son for 
one of the junior offices.®* It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
these cases are examples of a father using his prestige and the power of 
his position to favor a son with a place on one of the lower rungs of the 
local cursus honorum. 


Conclusions 


To return to the issue raised at the outset, in one sense social origin did 
not matter regarding election to Corinth's highest magistracies, if all that 
is meant is that ex-slaves could, and did, obtain these offices. The problem, 
of course, with this statement is that obviously not all ex-slaves are the 
same, and thinking of Corinth's freedmen magistrates primarily as ex- 
slaves does little more than muddy the waters. It is much more useful to 
think of them as wealthy, successful, and powerful businessmen who had 
the strong backing and support of other similar, but even more successful 
and powerful, businessmen, all while happening to have once been slaves. 
Typical Greek slave names, which then normally appear as the cogno- 
men of a freed and enfranchised ex-slave, are certainly not infrequent at 
Corinth, but in no way do they dominate. For this reason, together with 
their connections and obvious elevated status (aside from being freedmen), 


$8 The clearest example is Corinth VIII.2, nos. 82 and 84 as restored by Geagan 1968, 
78: during the reign of Claudius, C. Rutilius Fuscus (RP I COR 540) is isagogeus during the 
agonothesia of his father, L. Rutilius Fuscus (RP I COR 539). Corinth VIIL3 no. 224, dated 
to the Trajanic period, may be another example (cf. Geagan 1968, 80), while in 127 CE 
L. Gellius Iustus II (RP I COR 291) was hellanodikes when his father, L. Gellius Iustus I (RP 
I COR 290) was agonothetes (Biers and Geagan 1970, 79 l. 4-7). 
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a significant number of prominent Corinthian freedmen might possibly 
in origin have been prosperous Greek elites, or their descendants, who 
had been caught up in the wars raging across the East over the previous 
century. Partly on this basis, and partly because the Romans often proved 
themselves an eminently practical people who knew how to take advan- 
tage of opportunities, skepticism may be warranted in the case of attempts 
to explain away, as unrelated homonyms, apparently well-born Romans 
appearing as magistrates at Corinth on the grounds that they would have 
been squeamish about hobnobbing with freedmen. 

As a new foundation, Corinth did not have behind it centuries or 
more of an evolving society and the gradual formation of an elite within 
that society; nevertheless, it needed men to run the city from the very 
beginning. This need was met, I argue, in essence by the imposition of a 
governing class formed by representatives of various interests, primarily 
commercial, throughout the Greek East, for whom involvement in Corinth 
could be very lucrative, and non-involvement could be very risky. Once 
established, this elite, like most aristocracies, quickly worked to perpetu- 
ate itself by filling the lower ranks of government with younger members 
of the families holding the more powerful positions. The younger genera- 
tion would work its way to the top, and the cycle would begin again. There 
was no real social mobility simply because there was never meant to be 
any. The system was designed to concentrate power in the hands of a few 
and to discourage attempts at breaking into this select group. While the 
influence and numbers of freedmen at Corinth is indisputable, to think 
of it primarily as a freedmen colony with ex-slave magistrates is deeply 
misleading. Like most places in the empire and like Rome itself, Corinth 
was a city with an entrenched elite, in this case composed of men who 
happened to be freedmen, that was very hostile to newcomers and that 
did its best to maintain a closed system. It differed from other places only 
in that, as a new foundation, its elite had been imposed en bloc rather 
recently. In its social workings, Corinth bears out the essential truth of the 
famous statement of Aulus Gellius (NA 16.13) that colonies are miniatures 
of Rome. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“YOU WERE BOUGHT WITH A PRICE": 
FREEDPERSONS AND THINGS IN 1 CORINTHIANS 


Laura Salah Nasrallah 


Listen to things 
More often than beings...! 


Humans have often been things, bought with a price. Sometimes they 
can escape this situation by buying their freedom or having it bought for 
them. This is true in our own day. We hear reports of slavery and sex traf- 
ficking. Reproductive industries functionally or explicitly buy and sell the 
human goods required to make future humans: a womb can be rented. 
Ethnographers report that the poor fear organ trafficking.” In each case, the 
human, the potential human (the ovum, uterus, and sperm that produce 
the human), or human body parts are bought, rented, exchanged, or sold, 
often in an unregulated market. We may also ask what would it mean to 
write history in light of a sliding scale of being in which distinctions not 
only between humans as persons and humans as commodities, but also 
between things, humans, animals, and other creatures, might not be 
clear.? 

Our understanding of the concept of humans as things and com- 
modities (slaves) or as former things and commodities (freedpersons) in 
Mediterranean antiquity is constrained by a lack of evidence in the liter- 
ary and archaeological record and data that challenge attempts to quan- 
tify ancient slave populations, slave trade, and slave prices. Yet from the 
quantitative and qualitative data together, we glean an impression of a 
vast slave trade. Walter Scheidel concludes: 


! Birago Diop "Spirits" 1989, l. 152. I am grateful to research assistants Katie Todd and 
Tyler Schwaller, and particularly grateful to the latter for allowing me to cite his unpub- 
lished work; to Katherine Shaner for her dissertation and for countless discussions of the 
topic; and to early readers Joan Branham, David Frankfurter, Andrew Jacobs, AnneMarie 
Luijendijk, Shelly Matthews, and Larry Wills. 

? Skinner 2008; Spar 2006; Scheper-Hughes and Wacquant 2003; Brooten 2010. 

3 Bennett 2010; Haraway 2009; Anderson 2002. 
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During the millennium from the emergence of the Roman empire to its 
eventual decline, at least 100 million people — and possibly many more — 
were seized or sold as slaves throughout the Mediterranean and its hinter- 
lands. In terms of duration and sheer numbers, this process dwarfs both the 
transatlantic slave trade of European powers and the Arabic slave trade in 
the Indian Ocean.... The modern observer must wonder how to do justice 
to the colossal scale of human suffering behind these bland observations.* 


My chapter takes up the topic of slavery and manumission by focusing 
on three short sentences in 1 Corinthians. Twice in this letter, Paul and 
Sosthenes say to the ekklésia (‘assembly’) of those in Christ at Corinth: 
"You were bought with a price" (1 Cor 6:20a; 7:23a). And 1 Cor 7:22a con- 
tains the only use within the New Testament canon of apeleutheros or its 
cognates, the technical Greek term for a freedperson: "For the person who 
is a slave at the time when s/he was called in the Lord is the freedperson 
of the Lord." My analysis has three purposes. First, it argues that language 
of being bought and of being a freedperson would have been particularly 
significant at Corinth, a colony largely ruled by freedpersons. Second, it 
shows the complexity of freedperson status and the pricing of slaves in 
antiquity. Third, it seeks to shift New Testament scholarship away from 
the question of whether Paul advocated that slaves seek freedom or remain 
in slavery and toward the multiple ways in which those in the Corinthian 
assembly may have heard his injunctions.$ 

How would those who first received this letter have understood its use 
of terminology associated with slavery theologically and materially? We 
have no reason to assume that eschatological thought rendered Paul, his 
co-workers, and the ekklesiai to which he wrote unconcerned about the 
reality of slavery — that their emphasis on an imminent end made them 


^ Scheidel 2on, 309. 

5 On historians’ avoidance ofthe topic of freedpersons and manumission, see Mouritsen 
2011, 1-9. I am indebted to Dale Martin's insistence that we interpret Paul's language of 
slavery not only in terms of the idea of the Isaianic "servant/slave of the Lonp" (Martin 
1990, xiii-xxiii; also Westermann 1948, 55-56), but also in light of epigraphic evidence 
regarding slaves in the Roman world (Martin 1990, 147). For Martin, Paul's references to 
himself as slave of Christ are best interpreted in light of the upwardly mobile oikonomos 
or vilicus who helps to manage his master's affairs. 

$ Jennifer Glancy asks how slaves and others might have interpreted 1 Corinthian's 
injunction that porneia (“prostitution, fornication”) must be excised from the community, 
when slaves could be forced into prostitution or be sexually used by their masters; Glancy 
2002, 21-24; Marchal 201, 749-70. For slavery in New Testament studies: Martin 1990; 
Harrill 2006; Brooten 2010; Glancy 2002; Briggs 2000 and 2004; Shaner 2012. On the sig- 
nificance of the earliest reception of Paul's letters (rather than Paul's intention): Johnson- 
DeBaufre and Nasrallah 2011; Wire 1990; Schüssler Fiorenza 1999; and Kittredge 2000. 
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accepting of social inequalities. The letter's reference to the freedperson 
and its insistence that one is “bought with a price" demands that those 
who had risen in status despite being ex-slaves recall the price of freedom; 
those in the assembly who might own slaves are asked not only to con- 
sider the work of their slaves, but also to consider themselves as poten- 
tial slaves; those who were slaves might recall their price and calculate 
the cost of manumission. Although it is difficult to reconstruct the exact 
nature of the discussion, 1 Corinthians 7 gives evidence of deliberation 
and debate over whether to replicate or revolutionize relations of domina- 
tion naturalized by slavery and manumission practices in the 1st-century 
Roman Empire. 


The Ambiguous Status of Freedpersons 


Ancient philosophical and legal sources define the slave in terms of a piece 
of property or a tool. Such terminology helps us to consider how, through 
abjection and economics, human personhood can be ignored. Aristotle, for 
example, states clearly that the slave is a piece of property (xcfjua), a tool 
(öpyavov) (Pol. 1.1253b30—32), even if this tool is a complicated thing: 


There can be no friendship or justice in our dealings with inanimate things 
(xà puya). We cannot even have it towards a horse or a cow, nor even 
towards a slave in his character of slave. For there is nothing in common: 
the slave is an animate tool, just as a tool is an inanimate slave. There can 
therefore be no friendship of a master for a slave as such, though there may 
be for him as a human.? 


In Aristotle's taxonomy, the slave despite his or her soul (uy) straddles 
the line between human and thing. We find similar attempts at taxonomy 
in Varro's Res rusticae (1st century BCE). Discussing the tilling of land, he 
sets slaves into two categories: among humans who work the land, both 
slave and free; and among instruments or aids to humans (adminicula 
hominum); slaves are articulate instruments (instrumenti genus vocale).? 
Gaius's Institutiones (mid 2nd century CE) offers a tripartite division of 


7 Arist. Eth. Nic. n61b6; translation modified from Garnsey 1996, ug. Gardner (2011, 414- 
37) emphasizes that slaves were property (so also Mouritsen 201, 13-14; Garnsey 1996, 1), 
but see Honoré 2002. On slaves and freedmen as friends, see Mourtisen 2011, 36-65; on 
foundlings and on the lack of clear boundaries “between sale, pawning, and lease" of 
minors, see Scheidel 2011, 298-99. Regarding whether Aristotle's thought was used in the 
early Roman period, see Harper's summary of scholarly debate (20ub, 160-68). 

8 Varro, Rust. 117. The Latin is from Hooper and Ash 1934. 
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the law: law pertains to persons, to things, or to actions. The category 
of persons involves human beings and human beings can be "either free 
men or slaves," in Gaius's words. Yet slaves can also fall into the category 
of things, named alongside other “corporeal or incorporeal" possessions 
such as land, gold, silver, and other such objects.? 

Slaves evoke questions about the difference between person and thing 
and the freed slave (apeleutheros, apeleuthera; libertus, liberta), while not 
rare, was sometimes interpreted as confounding the categories of person 
and thing, free and slave. One form of Roman law regarding manumission 
created a fictive drama that denied that one moved from slave to free. The 
manumissio vindicta “took the form of a mock trial,” which implied that 
"the person had been wrongly enslaved and was restored to his or her 
rightful status through the trial." With manumissio censu the slave entered 
the census record and thus slid quietly into the list of the free.10 

Roman imperial law presented a range of approaches to the transi- 
tions between slave and free and the status of freedperson, as we can see 
from a few examples roughly contemporaneous with the first reception 
of 1 Corinthians. Augustan legislation, with its 'family-values' inclinations, 
both stigmatized freedpersons and provided opportunities for them to 
cross boundaries into freedom. On the one hand, legislation prohibited a 
senator or his male descendants from marrying a freedwoman (or actor) 
and a senator's daughter or the female descendants from his male line 
from marrying a freedman (or actor).! On the other hand, those who had 
been manumitted unofficially (Junian Latins) could obtain Roman citi- 
zenship "by entering into a marital relationship with a Roman or Latin 
woman... and having a child who survived to the age of one year.” The 
lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus (18 BCE) and the lex Papia Poppaea (9 CE) 
gave freed slaves incentives to marry and to have children: a freedwoman 
who had four children could escape the guardianship of her patron 
(that is, her former owner or the person he had designated in his will).! 
Producing children for empire allowed some freedoms. The Senatus 
Consultum Claudianum (52 CE), much revised in later centuries, stated 
that a free woman who chose to cohabitate with a slave man could herself 


9 Gaius, Institutiones as cited in Garnsey 1996, 25. See also e.g. P.Oxy. XXXIII 2673, which 
lists tetrapoda and andrapoda as church property (with thanks to AnneMarie Luijendijk). 

10 Mouritsen 2011, 11. 

1 Dig. 23.2.16, 23, and 44 (cited in Treggiari 1991, 61-62). 

2 Gai. Inst. 1194. Treggiari 1991, esp. 69. On Augustan marriage law in general, 60-80; 
Gardner 201, 428-29. 
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be enslaved or could be reduced to the status of a freedwoman, a liberta.!3 
The Claudian regulation thus implied that slavery is a kind of contagion: 
the free woman who associated with the slave herself is mildly infected 
with the slave's condition and becomes neither free nor slave.!^ Women 
who were border crossers of the lines of social status and property use 
were, at least the law claims, regulated and punished. 

Ancient literature often characterizes freedpersons as suspect, stained 
by their former slavery (maculis servitutis), irrevocably flawed by the 
tendency to flatter, and incapable of bravery. They were degraded and 
degrading,5 even if wealthy and prominent. Such freedpersons are often 
satirized in the works of writers like Juvenal or Petronius. And, except 
in special cases like Corinth, the wealthy freedperson was not normally 
eligible for civic office; still their prestige and power offered the hope that 
the next generation could fully participate in elite society. 

The problems of ambiguous freedperson identity were even more clearly 
embodied by freedpersons who were only conditionally manumitted. 
They likely could not afford the cost of full manumission, but remained 
in servitude to their masters; a paramone clause dictated a time period in 
which they would continue to serve their master or mistress or their chil- 
dren. Others were freed but required to provide a child or children to 
their masters or masters' offspring. Westermann and Finley have used the 
paramoné inscriptions to argue that there was a range of statuses between 
slave and free," and Keith Hopkins, discussing manumission inscrip- 
tions at Delphi,? states: "In some... contracts, ex-slaves were explicitly 
required to go on working after manumission, “like slaves' (douleuonta — 
FD 3.3.337; cf. 6.51). Such requirements... make nonsense of the conven- 
tional dichotomy, dominant in the sociological literature, between slave 
and free."? Moreover, the continuing link between a former slave and his 
or her former master in the form of a client-patron relationship, with all 
its obligations, makes problematic any clear lines between the practices of 
the free and those of slaves. For like slaves, freedpersons might continue 


13 Harper 2010b, 610. For original texts, see Mommsen and Krüger 1905; for translation, 
see Pharr 1952; see also Mouritsen 201, 22 citing Tac. Ann. 12.53. 

14 This regulation does not apply to men. 

15 Mourtisen 2011, 17-35. 

16 Peterson 2006, 1-13; Mouritsen 2011, 7, passim; see chapter by Millis in this volume. 
Juv. Sat. 1100—116; Petron. Sat. 

17 Westermann 1945; Finley 1964. On debate over the differences between debt labor by 
the free and the work of slaves, see Harper 2010a. 

18 See fig. 4.1 for an example of a manumission inscription. 

1? Hopkins 1978, 153. 
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to serve as tools, whether for sexual use, as embodiments of their former 
master's opinions (carrying his or her letters and expanded upon them to 
the recipient),?? or as powerful commercial brokers acting in the interest 
of their former masters.?! 


Freedpersons and Human Price in Corinth 


Twice in 1 Corinthians Paul tells those in the Corinthian ekklesia, "You 
were bought with a price" (nyopdaOyte yàp Tihs at 6:20a; TLRS NyopdoOyte 
at 7:23a), and thus, whether slaves or free or freedpersons, they are asked 
to imagine themselves as things or commodities. In 1 Corinthians 6 “you 
were bought for a price" is an emphatic conclusion to Paul's rejection of 
the Corinthian slogan “all things are permitted to me" (v. 12). It is likely 
that the Corinthians understood their new status in Christ to lead to social 
and spiritual liberation and spiritual gifts such as prophecy and glossolalia. 
In Paul’s thought experiment, such liberation and the idea that “all things 
are permitted" could lead to male use of a prostitute (mdpvy, v. 15). In such 
an act, the ‘members’ of the individual body, tied into the one body in 
Christ, commingle with the members of another body and thus produce 
sin "against one's own body" (v. 18). Using language of purity, Paul insists 
that such actions pollute the body, which he argues is a naos or temple, 
housing a (or the) holy spirit from God. Paul concludes, "Shun porneia" 
(v. 18a; Pevyete THY Topvelav).22 

This question of becoming ‘one body’ with someone else (v. 16) or with 
the Lord (v. 17) leads to the crescendo (vv. 19b-20a): “Do you not know 
that...you are not your own? You were bought for a price" (7 ov« oidate 
STL... 00x EOTE EALTHYV; NYopdaOyTE yàp vipí]c).2? It is likely that for the early 
hearers of 1 Corinthians, at least two slaves are evoked in this passage. 
The first is the slave who is forced into porneia — because s/he is a thing, 
an instrument to be used or rented out — and then excluded by Paul's 
injunction from the possibility of community in Christ because s/he is 
the agent of porneia?^ The second slave evoked in this passage is the 
Corinthian who reads or hears this letter and, whether slave or free, is 


20 See Marchal 20n, 756-57; Mouritsen 2011, 48, 279-99. 

21 See chapter by Millis in this volume. 

22 On issues of purity, pollution, and porneia, see also the chapter by Johnson Hodge 
in this volume. 

?3 Mason 1971, 160-65 exemplifies scholarship that sees Paul's reference to porneia as 
an accurate reflection of Corinthian vice. 

24 Glancy 2002, 65-67; Marchal 2on, 759. 
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confronted with the idea that s/he is bought for a price and thus rendered 
a slave, required to glorify God in his or her body. The passage raises the 
question: Who has the power to control the purity of his or her body? To 
whom does one belong? 

Paul again brings the Corinthians into the statarion or slave market 
in a section on manumission and freedom in 1 Corinthians 7: "You were 
bought for a price; do not become slaves of humans" (v. 23). Papyrological 
evidence shows that the use of ztuñç with a verb (as in 1 Cor 6:20 and 
7:23) highlighted the issue of cost, whether of grain or, in this situation, of 
people25 Such terminology would have confronted those Corinthians 
familiar with the language of trade and purchase with the question of 
human pricing. The ability to be bought, to become a slave of the Lord, lib- 
erates the Corinthians from the condition of being slaves to humans (but 
only) by rendering them slaves of God. The mechanics and material reali- 
ties of this transfer of sale are unclear, but in 1 Corinthians 7 it is linked 
to manumission: the preceding verse contains the only use in the New 
Testament of the technical term for freedperson (creAeU0epoc, v. 22). 

It may not be coincidental that the only reference in the New Testament 
to the status of freedperson occurs in 1 Corinthians. Numismatic evidence 
indicates that a mix of freedmen and traders became leaders in Corinth 
upon the founding of the new colony26 Although freedpersons were not 
usually eligible for magistracies, Caesar made exceptions for colonies he 
founded, and at Corinth ex-slaves, not military veterans, joined the Greek 
community that still inhabited the city.?" 

Because Corinth was a freedperson's colony, some saw it as populated 
by “a mass of good-for-nothing slaves,” in 1st-century BCE poet Crinagoras's 
language.?$ Spawforth explains that these were “the ‘men without means’, 
&ropot with whose demands for land Appian linked Caesar's foundation of 
Corinth (Pun. 136).?? Yet the rhetoric of low-status freedpersons may be 
precisely aimed to discredit the high-status freedpersons who emigrated 
to Corinth to take advantage of this commercial hub. Prominent ex-slaves, 
tied by the patronage system to their masters, could conduct business for 


25 Arzt-Grabner et al. 2006, 241-42. 

?6 Spawforth 1996, esp. 169. 

27 Treggiari 1969, 63-64; Millis in this volume; Millis 2010, 17-21; Williams 1993, 33. 
On Jewish slaves at Corinth, see Josephus BJ 3.540; on continuity of inhabitation, see the 
chapter by James in this volume. 

28 Harrill 1995, 71. 

?9 Spawforth 1996, 169; Millis (in this volume; and 2010a, 22, 34) is more sanguine about 
the Corinthian freedperson's social status. 
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their masters (often wealthy, powerful negotiatores) and themselves at an 
important port between west and east.?? Corinth rose as a crucial busi- 
ness center in the 1st century CE,?! perhaps even emerging as a key site of 
the eastern slave trade.?? 

Some freedmen in Corinth monopolized high civic positions and 
thus the key city center of the Forum was marked by freedperson 
benefactions.?? Perhaps the most famous example of a freedman civic 
leader and benefactor is Cn. Babbius Philinus, pontifex, aedile, and duovir 
who thrived in Corinth in the first half of the ist century CE and left signifi- 
cant monuments, including the Fountain of Poseidon in the Forum.?* We 
also find freedmen at the Tiberian-period monument of the Augustales; 
its base indicates that at least two freedmen participated — clearly so 
marked because of the inscription 'L' (for libertus) - and onomastic evi- 
dence suggests that an even greater number of freedmen were involved. 
Participation in the Augustales was in part a means for freedpersons and 
their children to advance socially and to exhibit wealth.35 The placement 
of dedications from Cn. Babbius Philinus and the Augustales thus locate 
freedmen in a prominent place, within the Forum, at a key center of poli- 
tics, religion, and history.?6 

Thus, at the time of Paul's visits to the city, Roman Corinth was run 
in part by freedpersons, and prominent freedpersons continued to be 
visible in the public square through their benefactions and the monu- 
ments that honored them. The lives of poorer freedpersons and of slaves 
at Corinth are harder to reconstruct, although we have some evidence in 
1 Corinthians. It is clear in 1 Corinthians 7 and implicit elsewhere in the 
letter that slaves were participants in the assembly in Christ.3” 


30 Millis in this volume; Williams 1993; Slane 2000. Regarding onomastic evidence, see 
Millis 2010a, 22. For a discussion of the literary evidence for Corinth as an emporion, see 
the chapter by Pettegrew in this volume. 

31 Slane 2000, 310. Trade probably continued during the period between Mummius's 
sack and Caesar's refoundation of Corinth as colony (James in this volume). 

32 Harrill 1995, 73. See Millis in this volume on the business hazards of ignoring Corinth's 
potential. 

33 See the chapter by Millis in this volume. 

34 Koester 2005; Laird 2010; Millis in this volume. 

35 The Augustales were largely a western phenomenon and, so far as we know, existed 
only at Patrae and Corinth in Achaia (Laird 2010). 

36 Robinson 2005. 

37 Primary discussants in the debate concerning the social and economic status of 
the ekklésiai to which Paul traveled include Deissmann 1927; Meeks 1983; Friesen 2004; 
Meggitt 1998 (critiqued in Martin 2001). For a fairly optimistic view of the economy and 
access to food in the early empire, see Jongman 2003. The reference in 1 Cor 11:22 to “those 
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Short but difficult-to-understand passages like 1 Cor 727-24 challenge 
us to think about the impact of this letter on those slaves and freedper- 
sons at Corinth who first received it. First Corinthians 7317-24 forms a 
digressio or parekbasis to the chapter's discussion of married or unmarried 
status and Paul's advice neither to divorce nor to marry unless the latter 
is perceived to be absolutely necessary.?? In the digressio, identities of 
circumcised/uncircumcised and slave/free become thought experiments 
in the question of whether one can change or choose one's status.?? Paul 
begins: 

Ei pn exdhotw cc euepicev ó xüptoc, Exactov wo xéxAxxev Ó Oedc, obtw> 
Tepimateitw. xot obtws &v tals ExxAnotats nacas StatdoooLat. 

Nevertheless, as God has called each, as the Lord has allocated to each, let 
each walk in this manner. So also, I make arrangements in all the assemblies 
(v. 17). 


Elsewhere in the passage we find the verb peveîy (“remain”), which offers 
a similar concept to the one found here in v. 17: keep living (mepinateiv) 
in a certain way. By saying that he orders all the ekklesiai in this manner, 
Paul conjures a larger set of assemblies whose behavior the Corinthians 
should match.^? Given the preponderance of freedpersons in Corinth, and 
given the way in which manumission might already be on their minds, the 
Corinthians could have understood their situation to be exceptional. Paul 
insists that they temper their exceptionality. In addition, their status as 
"called" (xAjats, xaAetv), which earlier in the letter indicated their chosen- 
ness and transformation (e.g., 1 Cor 1:2), here marks only their social status 
as “called” while un/married, un/circumcised, or un/free. 

Verse 20 comes at the midpoint of chapter 7 and summarizes Paul's 
argument: “Let each remain (pevétw) in the calling in which s/he was 
called." The verb ‘remain’ (uevetv) is an injunction and a refrain in the 


who have not" may indicate that some in the community were living below subsistence 
levels (Friesen 2005). Reference to "those of Chloe" (1 Cor 111) provides possible evidence 
of a slave-holding woman; so too, reference to the “household of Stephanas" may indicate a 
slave-holding household (116). Such references may indicate a few with wealth within the 
early Corinthian ekklesia and that male and female owners and their slaves participated 
together within the community. 

38 Dawes 1990, 683; see the overview in Fitzmyer 2008, 306. On these verses as pertain- 
ing to ethnicity, see Johnson Hodge in this volume and Cohen 2on. 

39 See Harrill 1995, 108-28 on the philology and context of 1 Cor 7:21. On the question 
of whether slaves could reject an offer of manumission, see Bartchy 1973. 

40 See 1 Cor 1116; Wire 1990, 32-33. 
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chapter (vv. 8, 11, 20, 24, 40).?! The digressio has a clear structure: verse 17 
contains the concept of remaining as one is; this is echoed at verse 24 and 
appears at the midpoint in verse 20. 

If we think of this chapter as functioning in part as a discussion of the 
three categories that occur in the baptismal formula in Gal 3:28 (Jew/ 
Greek, slave/free, male/female), we see that Paul offers, in the midst of a 
discussion of marriage (thus involving male and female), first a comment 
on the condition of circumcision or uncircumcision (thus involving Jew 
and Greek). He states clearly: do not seek circumcision, and do not hide 
circumcision. What challenges the interpreter is the ambiguity of the sec- 
ond comment, involving slave and free: 


SodAog ExANEys, pý cot ueAéxeo* QAN ci xal Sdvaoa £AebOepoc yevéatot, påMov 
xpfjcot. 6 yàp Ev xvplw »Ax9elg SodAog dmeAevPepog xupiov éccív, dpoiws ó 
ehebbepos xÀw0zgiç SodAdg Ect Xpiotod. tius NyopdcOyte: uh yivesðe odor 
QvÜpomov. Exactos év @ exAYOy, &deAGol, ev tobTH pevétTw mapà BE. 

Were you a slave when called? Don’t let it concern you. But even if you can 
gain your freedom, rather? use it. For s/he who was called in the Lord as a 
slave is a freedperson of the Lord. Likewise s/he who was free when called 
is a slave of Christ. You were bought with a price; do not become slaves of 
humans. So, brothers and sisters, in whatever state each was called, remain 
with God. (vv. 21-24) 


Paul again frames his discussion of slave/free status in light of calling 
(exAnfys, xAnQeic). But here calling has lost its quality of privilege and has 
become a stasis in status: Stay as you were called.*? 

Whether Paul insists that people ‘remain’ in the situation of slavery 
has been — and continues to be — debated. In 1 Cor 7:21, in the midst 
of his passage on slave, free, and freedman, we stub our interpretive 
toe on an unfinished ellipsis, as other scholars and interpreters have for 
centuries. “Were you a slave when called? Don’t let it concern you. But 
even if you can gain your freedom, rather, use it.” Scholars debate which 
noun belongs after the infinitive. Does one go back to the closest noun, 
édev8epoc, and thus supply ‘freedom’ after âMov xpfjcot? Does one look 


41 See the conceptual equivalents of peveîv in vv. 17, 26. Fitzmyer (2008, 305) entitles 
717-24 as "Basic Principle: Remain in the Status in Which You Were Called.” 

42 Harrill 1995, 108-21. Llewelyn (1989, 67—70) instead reads p&Mov as “all the more." 
Fitzmyer (2008, 309) translates it “take advantage of." 

^3 Harrill (1995, 76) explains that those who follow a philological analysis usually con- 
clude that Paul meant *use freedom" while those who follow a contextual analysis nor- 
mally conclude that Paul meant "stay as you are." 
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to the larger theme of the passage, with its banging repetition of pevétw, 
and instead supply 3ovA«ía (“slavery”)? The grammatical uncertainty is not 
a matter of our weak grasp of 1st century-koíine: roughly three centuries 
after the writing of 1 Corinthians, John Chrysostom's community debated 
whether to supply ‘freedom’ or ‘slavery’ in the phrase pa Mov xpfjcou.^^ The 
Corinthians who received this letter — in the absence of further or prior 
discussions in their own ekklesia — were likely as baffled as we are about 
the meaning of these words. We may wonder whether they sought clari- 
fication from the carrier of Paul and Sosthenes's letter, who was likely a 
freedperson or slave; such letter carriers were often expected not only to 
deliver their masters' correspondence, but also to voice and to interpret 
its contents.^5 

Many scholars, in the face of such translational and interpretive uncer- 
tainty, attempt to neutralize the passage's revolutionary idea of seeking 
freedom, on the one hand, or its horrifying quietism of staying enslaved, 
on the other. They do so by reading the passage as ‘merely’ eschatological 
or theological. Conzelmann, for example, arguing that the passage should 
be read as an injunction to stay within slavery and to use it, entitles his 
analysis of 1 Cor 717-24 “Eschatological Freedom."6 He and many other 
commentators impute to Paul (and thus to ‘his’ churches) a disinterest 
in material conditions on account of expectation of an imminent parou- 
sia (Sta Thv £vec tcov. dveyxny, 7:26) or popular Stoic injunctions to be 
free philosophically, no matter your legal status. Conzelmann’s conclu- 
sion is, “No change of status brought about by myself can further my 
salvation.... In the Church worldly differences are already abrogated.”*” 
Richard Horsley, a prominent liberationist interpreter, argues that Paul is 
a social revolutionary.^? Yet he, like Conzelmann, misses the opportunity 
to think about material and social realities of slavery at Corinth. Horsley 
reads Paul's “bought with a price" not in light of the commodification of 
humans as c opaca (“bodies,” sometimes with the meaning “slaves”) but as 
a cosmological concept having to do with God's redemption, a metaphori- 
cal purchase (¿ķayop&čew) of the person into an apparently immaterial 


^* Harrill 1995, 77—78. 

45 Mouritsen 201, 48. “Chloe’s people" reported something to Paul, and presumably 
Paul sends messages through people who function as his clients, if not slaves. 

46 Conzelmann 1975, 125; Fitzmyer 2008, 309. In contrast, Harrill 1995 and others supply 
eleutheria, i.e., “take advantage rather of (such) freedom." 

47 Conzelmann 1975, 126. 

48 Horsley 1998, 100-3; see Harrill 1995, 74-75 on scholars’ misunderstandings of social 
conservatism in antiquity. 
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liberation: "Paul's point is to check what he sees as a self-centered empow- 
erment of certain Corinthians, not to present the new life as 'slavery' to 
God.”49 

The phrase “bought with a price” had caught the scholarly interest of 
Adolf Deissmann at the turn of the 20th century. Deissmann argued that 
manumission inscriptions at the precinct ofthe god Apollo at Delphi were 
relevant for reading 1 Corinthians 6—7. Deissmann interprets the reference 
in 1 Cor 7:22 to being "the Lord's freedperson" as similar to the mechanism 
by which slaves were manumitted at Delphi, where thousands of inscrip- 
tions say that slaves were sold to the god Apollo. 


St. Paul is alluding to the custom referred to in these records when he speaks 
of our being made free by Christ. By nature we are slaves of sin, of men, of 
death; the Jew is furthermore a slave of the law, the heathen a slave of his 
gods. We become free men by the fact that Christ buys us. And He has done 
so: — 
"Ye were bought with a price," 

says St. Paul in two places, using the very formula of the records, “with a 
price."50 


Conzelmann and others have argued against Deissman's use of the 
Delphi inscriptions to interpret this passage in Corinthians. Indeed, 
they are correct insofar as we cannot clearly establish that Paul or the 
Corinthians have the Delphic formulation in mind: are those in Christ 
at Corinth analogous to slaves manumitted at Delphi by being sold to 
the god?*! But Conzelmann and others who dismiss Deissmann are also 
wrong. Deissmann reminds us that those who point to 1 Corinthians 7 as 
having only an “eschatological” force miss the opportunity to consider 
the alternative: the Corinthian responses to the resounding injunction to 
"remain as you are,” and the responses to the puzzling (to us and to them?) 
statement påMov xpfjcat. 

The inscriptions at Delphi and elsewhere that fall under the scholarly 
category 'sacral manumission' expand the possibilities of interpretation 
by giving us a larger, if not local, context for the Corinthian response. They 
help us to understand the pricing of humans, the value of their labor and 
of their selves and their kin as things. These, along with scant evidence 
from Egyptian papyri, are nearly the only evidence we have of the price 


49 Horsley 1998, 63. Note that Horsley nonetheless recognizes (103) that slaves likely 
participated in the Corinthian community, pointing to two in Stephanas's household 
whose names hint at slave status: Fortunatus (Lucky) and Achaicus (the Achaian). 

50 Deissmann 1927, 323-24. 

51 Conzelmann 1975, 128. 
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of slaves.52 Looking at the transaction of humans - a bare transaction that 
occurs under the eyes of and even with the help or by the agency of (the) 
god - helps us to understand the range of knowledge and experience that 
Corinthian believers may have brought to Paul's letter and to concepts of 
being a slave of this new God, in a new assembly in Christ. 


A Market for People and Things 


Although we have some evidence of high-status freedpersons at Corinth 
in the 1st century CE, we unsurprisingly have scant local evidence about 
slaves. Yet Paul's twice-repeated phrase, “You were bought with a price,” 
calls attention to the material reality that humans can be things to be 
purchased and sold, leading us to search more broadly through evidence 
for slave prices and slave markets in antiquity, in Delphi and elsewhere.9? 
I began by citing Scheidel's comments about the number of humans - 
apata — bought and sold in the Roman Empire (cf. Rev 18:13). What these 
bodies were worth varies, and that variation and its causes are difficult to 
trace.54 Here I survey evidence about slave price, including matters that 
affect price and sale, such as legal debate concerning potential defects, 
paramone clauses which require the now former slave to stay and 'slave' 
for the master, and contractual obligations to leave behind one or more 
children for the master's family. 

Ephesos, Rome, and Delos were famous for their slave markets, but 
other cities perhaps had occasional markets or, in the case of evidence 
from Baetocaece in Syria, bi-weekly markets.55 Monika Trümper's collec- 
tion of inscriptions about stataria and other possible locations for slave 
markets helps us to glimpse the slave market at Ephesos;96 a city in which 
Paul stayed and likely from which he penned 1 Corinthians. Fragments ofa 
statue base found in the vicinity of the Tetragonos Agora in the lower city 
honor the proconsul of Asia (42/43 CE), C. Sallustius Crispus Passienus, for 
his role as “a patron of those who do business in the slave market (qui in 


52 Straus 2004; Hopkins 1978, 139; Harper 2010a, 214; Mouritsen 201. 

53 Harper 20102; Scheidel 2on. 

54 Along with scholars like Scheidel, see Hopkins 1978 and Jongman 2003. On the inter- 
changeability and mutual influence of free wage labor and slave labor, see Harper 2010a, 
213-14; and Temin 2004, 513-38. On manumission as incentive, see Harper 2010a, 214. 

55 Scheidel 2011, 301. 

56 Trümper (2009, 73) finds no evidence of a building constructed as a slave market, she 
cites Coarelli's argument that the Serapion served this purpose. Stat. Silv. 2.1.72 hints at a 
rotating platform on which slaves stood. 
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statario negotiantur).”°” This same group dedicated a statue to freedman 
Tiberius Claudius Secundus in the Tetragonos Agora in ca. 100 CE.5? 

The prices of slaves in those markets elude scholars. As those who 
study the economy of slavery in the Roman world admit, attempts to trans- 
late the costs recorded in inscriptions to 'real dollar value' are difficult. 
But references to slave prices accumulated from the Delphi manumission 
inscriptions, from papyri recording the Egyptian census, and from other 
sources indicate that from the 1st to the 3rd centuries CE, a young adult 
slave with moderate skills would be worth approximately four tons (plus 
or minus 5096 [!]) of wheat equivalent,°? which is slightly more than three 
years' survival for a peasant family at subsistence levels.9? In addition, a 
slave's time or price varied according to at least four different attributes: 
age, sex, ethnic origin, and skills.9! 

A primary source of data comes from the precinct of Apollo at Delphi 
where, from the 2nd century BCE to the 1st century CE, slave prices were 
recorded in roughly 1000 inscriptions, mentioning more than 12,000 
slaves.9? The inscriptions, neatly written and tightly packed (figs. 4.1 and 
4.2), cover the polygonal masonry that forms the retaining wall of the 
famous Temple of Apollo and are scattered elsewhere along the Sacred 
Way. They creep past that temple into the theater above it, lining parodoi 
and the seats and steps of the cavea. 

Hopkins and others after him have mined these inscriptions to con- 
struct a diachronic, thick analysis of slave prices, even if trends are hard 
to explain. From the manumissions at Delphi, it is clear that the price 
of freedom increased from the 2nd century BCE to the 1st century cE. In 
the case of male slaves, the cost for full freedom doubled, and the cost of 
conditional release (i.e., freedom with a paramone clause) rose 10%; for 
female slaves, the cost of full freedom rose 2896, and the cost of condi- 
tional release 1496.8? Intimacy brought few rewards. There is no significant 


57 Trümper 2009, 22. 

58 Trümper 2009, 22-23. Archaeological evidence for slave traders is scarce (Scheidel 
2011); for two examples, see Trümper 2009, 23 (Thyatira); and Duchéne 1986 (briefly dis- 
cussed in Morris 201, 191) for a freedman-turned-slave-dealer who also depicts a gang of 
chained slaves (Amphipolis). 

59 Scheidel 20n, 303. 

60 Using Hopkins (1978, 146) for conventional wheat prices: 400 drachma (commonly 
paid for paramone) - 3.5 tons of wheat - 3 years of food for peasant family. 

$! Harper 2010a, 211 (versus the 34 attributes assessed from evidence from slavery in the 
ante-bellum United States); Harper 201b. On ethnicity, see, e.g., Dig. 21.31.21. 

62 Hopkins 1978. 

53 Hopkins 1978, 161. 
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Fig. 41. Close-up of manumission inscription on the polygonal masonry of the 
retaining wall of the Temple of Apollo, Delphi. Photo: J. Gregory Given and 
the Harvard Archaeology of the New Testament World Project. 





Fig. 4.2. Stoa of the Athenians and retaining wall, looking up to the columns of 
the Temple of Apollo. Sanctuary of Apollo, Delphi. Photo: J. Gregory Given and 
the Harvard Archaeology of the New Testament World Project. 
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reduction in the price of one's freedom if one is home-born (oikogenés) or 
bought from outside (696 cheaper if home-born); nor, in one case, is one's 
freedom less dear if one is a slave who is also (likely, given that they share 
the same name) the master's son.64 

In addition to the increasing expense of manumission, other ancillary 
costs were high. At both Delphi in the 1st century BCE and Kalymna (oppo- 
site the island of Kos) in the 1st century CE, it seems to have been “increas- 
ingly common for masters to make explicit provision in the manumission 
contract about the status of children born during service."65 Sometimes 
one was required to leave a child, and rarely two, to the master or the 
master's offspring (e.g., FD 3.6.38). Contracts stipulate that these children 
would have to be one to two years old; such age requirements served as 
a minor guarantee of the product, since the child would have passed one 
significant hurdle of mortality. Sometimes one could pay a fee if unable 
to provide a child.57 

Two inscriptions exemplify the complexities of manumission, espe- 
cially of paramone agreements and slave children. The first, from Delphi, 
dates to the first half of the 1st century CE.9? It is completely preserved, 
carved into a block on the podium of the Theater. 


... Sophrona with the consent of her son Sosandros gives over to the Pythian 
Apollo for freedom a home-born female slave (cya) by the name of 
Onasiphoron, for the price of three mnae, and he has received the entire 
price. So also Onasiphoron entrusted the contract to the god, by whom she 
is free and no one can claim her as slave, nor does she belong at all to any- 
one in any way. Eukleidas Aiakida is the guarantor according to the laws.... 
But let Onasiphoron remain (napapeivato) with Sophrona all the years of her 
life, doing what is commanded uncomplainingly, but if she does not do it, let 
Sophrona have the authority to lay a penalty upon (her) in whatever way she 
wishes. Let Onasiphoron give a child (Bpégoc) to Sosandros. It is executed 
according to law, which is engraved in the sanctuary of Apollo... 


64 Hopkins 1978, 154. Mouritsen attempts to answer the question of who paid for 
manumission (201, 162-66, 170). Scheidel (2008, 123), finding slaves more expensive in 
the Roman Empire than in classical Athens, argues that they were a luxury item in the 
Roman period. 

$5 Hopkins 1978, 155. 

$6 See Bagnall and Frier 1994. 

67 Hopkins 1978, 155-56. 

$8 The twenty-seventh priesthood, ca. 20-46 CE. 

69 FD 3.6.36, accessed online through Packhard Humanities Institute. I thank Tyler 
Schwaller for pointing me to these ist-century CE inscriptions. A scan for breph* in FD 
(3.3 and 3.6) reveals 10 inscriptions demanding at least one child. See also FD 3.3.313 and 
Hopkins 1978, 143 regarding Euridika. 
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Another example from the first half of the 1st century CE comes from 
Kalymna. The almost half-meter square slab of white marble, found in 
secondary use as pavement in a Christian church, reads: 


In the reign of Claudianos, the twentieth of the month of Dalios. Epicharis 
daughter of Zoilos freed her own slave Isidotos on the condition that he 
remains with (mapapévet) her and her husband Neikephoros for the rest 
of their lives. After their death, he shall rear for her children Doras and 
Onesimes each a little male nursling, or give as payment 50 denarii for 
use. ... But if he does not stay, let him give every day... [the daily payment 
is missing]."? 


"She is free," says the inscription from Delphi; "she has freed her own slave,” 
says the inscription from Kalymna. In both cases, we may sense promise — 
a hope of freedom - soon compromised, we may feel, both by paramone 
clauses and by the demand that the slaves Onasiphoron and Isodotos leave 
behind children in slavery or raise children to be slaves. 

Complexities regarding manumission or sale were not limited to 
paramone agreements or the requirement to leave an enslaved child; ‘dis- 
ease and defect' also affected slave price. With the sale of slaves as of 
livestock, buyers and sellers wondered how to guarantee the quality of the 
thing sold.” Justinian’s Digest 21 treats this topic of worth and informa- 
tion in legal rulings and debates, including materials from the 1st and 2nd 
centuries CE. Recorded within it is the Edict of the Curule Aediles, which, 
according to Ulpian, concerns "the sales of things immovable as much 
as of those movable or animate" (Dig. 211.1).? Many such edicts seek to 
secure the buyer against what we could call a ‘lemon,’ a thing that looks 
useful but turns out to be broken once you get it home: “This edict was 
promulgated to check the wiles of vendors and to give relief to purchasers 
circumvented by their vendors" (Dig. 213.2). The slave vendor needed to 
disclose the slave's ‘defect and disease.’73 

Debates of subsequent legal experts on what constitutes defect and 
disease — and whether this formulation is merely pleonastic — help one 
to imagine the slave as an item with a subinventory. Defects and diseases 
which Roman legal experts debate include what we would call mental 


70 Segré 1944—45, 188: Tituli Calymnii 171 (accessed online through Packard Humanities 
Institute); the inscription dates to ca. 14-54 CE and is likely from the Temple of Apollo. 

7! Ratzan 201, on sortes as an attempt to glean business information. See Gardner 201, 
416 on injury and cost. 

72 All translations are from Watson 1985. 

73 Crook 1967, 181. 
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illness, learning disorders, speech defects (Dig. 21.1.10, 12), loss of fingers 
and toes (2110), women who produced stillborn infants (21.1.14), those who 
had suicidal tendencies (21.1.23.3), slaves who had previously attempted to 
run away (21.1.17),”4 those missing teeth (21.1.11) or who had had the tongue 
cut out (21.1.8), criminality, and even those tending to religious fanaticism 
(2114.9) — an accusation that could have been directed toward those first 
hearing 1 Corinthians.7* A slave's value could decrease not only because 
of age or injury, but also for moral and ethical causes."9 If a slave has a 
“bad habit, cavorting around the shrines and uttering virtually demented 
ravings,” it is a mental defect “and so constitutes no ground for rescission,” 
according to Vivianus (Dig. 2111110), a conclusion further confirmed by 
Pomponius, who explained: 


[A] vendor is not required to produce a slave of full intellect, still if he sell 
one so silly or moronic that he is useless, there is a defect under the edict. 
Generally, the rule which we appear to observe is that the expression 'defect 
and disease' applies only in respect of physical defects; a vendor is liable in 
respect of a defect of mind, only if he undertake liability for it.... Hence, the 
express reservation for the wandering or runaway slave; for their defects are 
of the mind, not physical. It is for this reason that there are those who say 
that animals prone to shy or kick are not to be accounted diseased; for such 
defects are of the mind, not the body. (Dig. 21.1.4.3) 


Aulus Gellius (NA 6.4) cites the 1st-century jurist Caelius Sabinus, who states 
that some slave traders put felt caps on those slaves whom they would not 
guarantee. Even as we might curse a car warranty that expires just before 
the transmission gives out, so too in antiquity there were guarantees against 
slaves' defects, but limited ones. Garner states, "The buyer was protected 
against the appearance of additional defects for six months, or for two if 
the slave was sold without warranty, by the actio rehibitoria (action for 
cancellation of sale), and for a year, or six months if bought ‘as seen’, by 
the actio quanti minoris (action for reduction in value)."77 


74 Runaways, if savagely used by masters, are not runaways if they return (Vivianus in 
Justinian Dig. 21.1.17.3). Galen Aff. Dig. 8 mentions slaves’ mistreatment: “My mother, how- 
ever, was so very prone to anger that sometimes she bit her handmaids." 

75 Neronic era tablets from Herculaneum guarantee payment if something goes wrong. 
So too do Transylvanian tablets; one from Dacia (142 CE) ensures that the slave is free from 
theft and wrongdoing (Crook 1967, 183-84). 

76 The slave's price can also be affected by the purchaser, who reduces the value per- 
haps by “the purchaser's cruelty making him a fugitive” (Dig. 213.23); see Ulpian on “dete- 
rioration in the slave" (21.1.25). A friend of Galen, traveling from Corinth, perhaps reduces 
his slaves' value by beating them, nearly to death, with a sword blade (Aff. Dig. 5). 

77 Gardner 201, 417; Crook 1967, 182. 
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While it is impossible to determine with certainty the price of a given 
slave at Corinth in the 1st century CE, the phrase *bought with a price" 
might evoke common knowledge regarding the marketability and mon- 
etary value of a slave. This monetary valuation not only happened at the 
moment of sale, but also often at the moment of manumission, when the 
slave paid for his or her own freedom or it was paid for him or her. As 
we have seen, slave value varied not only according to race or ethnicity, 
gender, age, and skills, but also in light of multiple factors of disease and 
defect, and freedom was increasingly expensive. Even if the manumission 
price was reduced by ancillary clauses, such as a paramone clause or the 
requirement to leave behind or to produce a thriving child for the kyrios 
or his family, we can wonder whether such discounted manumission was, 
in emotional terms, incalculably dear. 


Conclusions 


"You were bought with a price." “Do not be a slave to humans." The lan- 
guage of slavery abounds in the New Testament and in the Pauline letters. 
Paul refers to himself often as doulos Christou, slave of Christ (e.g., Rom 1:1; 
Phil 13; Gal 1:10). Despite references in Paul's letters to freedom and even 
to the act of freeing in a sense that seems to be explicitly about the free- 
ing of slaves (Gal 5:5 1 Cor 7:21-22; Gal 3:13), Paul's ambiguous statements 
elsewhere about slavery and manumission allowed his pseudepigraphers 
to assume that it was appropriate for members of communities in Christ 
to own slaves and to insist that Christian slaves must be subject to their 
masters (1 Tim 63-2, Col 3:22, Eph 6:5). 

Slavery, as Harrill and others have discussed, is so endemic to the 
Roman world that Paul, like other writers, not only referred to slaves, but 
also used slavery as a way to think through philosophical and theological 
problems. But what of the reception of such slave/free language? How 
might the early ekklesia at Corinth have heard such language of buying 
and selling, of price, of being a freedperson? 

Whether or not Paul so intended, his comment, "You are bought with 
a price," asks the hearers or readers to think of themselves as things on 
the market. A community of freedpersons would already have considered 
the issue of human price. Such a comment directs the free and the freed 


78 On 1 Timothy and the possibility of slaves as religious leaders, see Shaner 2012. 
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to consider what price they are worth, what it means to be bought, and 
perhaps how they might slip so easily from the status of person to the 
status of thing. Indeed, Paul's words briefly render the ekklesia a kind of 
statarion — a location where God or Christ moves into the marketplace to 
purchase humans. One effect of hearing 1 Cor 727-24 might be to relativ- 
ize free/slave status in this ekklesia by rendering God or Christ as lord 
(Ayrios), with all the potentially disturbing undertones ofa divine master.”9 
Even if one is trading up masters, the structure is the same. 

"You are bought with a price" might remind freedpersons to calculate 
how much their still-enslaved children or spouses would cost. It might 
evoke in the freedperson or the person earning his or her peculium 
(money or property managed by a slave which could be used to purchase 
manumission) the memory or concrete consideration of his or her valu- 
ation: I was bought with a price; I bought or hope to buy myself. They 
might recall how much it had cost to jump from the status of nearly freed 
(with a paramone clause) to completely freed — the Kalymna inscription 
mentions a daily tax upon freedom. They might haggle over the price of 
their own slaves, even as they wondered if the vendor's claims regarding 
the slave's health and usefulness would hold true. And finally, and most 
radically, some Corinthians may have heard the text as demanding that 
free and slave and freedperson alike think about the slave owner as com- 
modity. What is s/he worth? You too, the letter insists, are bought with a 
price. What is the value of the thing that you are? 


79 Briggs 1989 explores the opposite, the enslaved God. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
PAINTING PRACTICES IN ROMAN CORINTH: GREEK OR ROMAN? 


Sarah Lepinski* 


The most significant challenges facing a study of Roman-period mural 
paintings from Greece result from preservation, chronology, and academic 
traditions. These issues have constrained the study of Roman-period mural 
paintings in Greece (and elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean) and have 
limited the potential contribution of painting studies to general archaeo- 
logical and historical narratives in the ancient Mediterranean, and more 
specifically to cultural and material stratification in Ancient Corinth. 
Research into the large corpus of Roman-period paintings at Corinth, 
however, demonstrates that the study of ancient paintings has much to 
offer to our understanding of cultural practices. This paper presents spe- 
cific groups of paintings from Corinth that illustrate the patterns in paint- 
ing techniques, material-use, and visual representations from the 1st to the 
3rd centuries CE. It traces these patterns diachronically, integrating dis- 
cussion of technical and iconographic facets with the consideration of the 
artistic associations of the painters, the interests and cultural resources of 
Corinthian patrons, and the networks of exchange in which Corinth par- 
ticipated during these centuries. This perspective highlights the manner 
in which paintings reflect cultural practices and the dynamic and multi- 
faceted nature of artistic production in the Roman Mediterranean. 


Roman and Corinthian Painting: Research Challenges 


Few Roman sites preserve painted walls like those found in the cities and 
suburban villas in Campania. In fact, mural paintings from most sites 
throughout the Roman world are found in much less pristine conditions — 
sometimes adhering to walls, but in many cases found in fallen positions 
on floors or re-deposited within construction fills and pits. Often the ardu- 
ous task of documenting, cleaning, and conserving fragmentary paintings 


* [ am indebted to the Corinth Excavations and the Department of Greek and Roman 
Art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York for facilitating my research for this 
chapter; and to Christopher Lightfoot and Joan R. Mertens for their helpful comments on 
earlier versions. 
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remains unrealized. Thus in many situations, owing to strained resources 
both in terms of money and time, paintings from archaeological contexts are 
left unstudied, and at best, perhaps only briefly mentioned in archaeological 
reports. Despite the challenges presented by issues of conservation and lack 
of resources, however, research on provincial paintings (particularly those 
found in situ) is expanding, although the majority of this work focuses on 
paintings in the western Mediterranean and Europe.! 

Modern political interests and academic traditions are principally 
responsible for this discrepancy. In contrast to the northwestern Roman 
provinces, particularly Britain and Gaul? for instance, where modern 
national interest has played a large role in preserving, studying and 
publishing Roman-period sites, other former Roman provinces, such as 
Greece, have histories in which modern nationalistic connections are 
aligned with other cultural periods, particularly those that are not colo- 
nial in nature? For Greece these cultural connections belong with the 
Classical and Byzantine pasts and they play a significant part in the cur- 
rent paucity of scholarship on Roman paintings from Greece.* 

The strict division between the study of Greek and Roman paintings 
further contributes to the present state of scholarship. While these two 
subfields overlap at points chronologically and geographically, they remain 
distinct.> This separation is maintained by academic traditions — by the 
evolutionary armature of history writing and the common application of 
the binary Greek or Roman. As the paintings from Corinth demonstrate, the 
classification of artistic characteristics as either Greek or Roman mis- 
represents the ethnic and cultural diversity inherent in the Roman 
Mediterranean.® The duality of Greek or Roman also misrepresents the 
intensive cultural interactions predating the Roman period that fostered 
mutual borrowing and adaptation of artistic methods and visual forms 
among various Mediterranean cultures. The combination of technical 


1 Barbet 1981; Delplace 1986, 1989; Moormann 1993; Béarat et al. 1997; Bóhry 2004; and 
the bibliographies published by the Association Internationale pour la Peinture Antique 
(www.peintureantique.net). 

? Woolf (2004, 220) uses France as an example of how the Roman past is adopted by a 
modern nation, as is illustrated by the slogan “... nos ancestres les gaulois." 

3 Woolf (2004, 223) cites North Africa. 

^ Kostakis 1998; Osborne and Alcock 2007; Hurst 2007, 73-75. 

5 A synthetic study of the specific attributes of painting traditions in various regions of 
the ancient Mediterranean does not exist, although Kakoulli's recent work (2009) on Greek 
painting techniques and materials integrates Roman practices. 

$ See Alcock (2005, 325-26) for discussion of the dualist conceptions of Greek versus 
Roman within the Roman provincial studies. 
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and visual facets evident in later Hellenistic painting, particularly in the 
examples from Delos that show affinities with earlier painting practices of 
the Italian peninsula, Northern Greece, and Egypt (which, in turn, draw 
from traditions in Asia Minor, Southern Italy and Egypt), demonstrate 
that early Imperial Italian practices are very much a part of international 
Mediterranean painting traditions. 

Owing to the large size of the corpus as well as its range in date (over 
four centuries), Roman-period paintings from Corinth present an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to consider cultural practices and networks of inter- 
action from the perspective of artistic production. Ongoing study of the 
paintings' materials, techniques, and visual traits reveals complex pat- 
terns of shifting practices and cultural interactions." These patterns dem- 
onstrate a striking discontinuity with earlier Hellenic painting tradition 
following the city's founding as a Roman colony in 44 BCE and a wholesale 
adoption of Italian painting practices at this time. These practices change, 
however, in the late 1st or very early 2nd century cE when painting tech- 
niques and material-use shift away from Roman practices, integrating 
methods and materials that were common in earlier Hellenistic painting 
tradition. Iconographically and stylistically, however, the later Corinthian 
paintings continue to draw from a Roman repertory. This complex pattern 
reflects the dynamism present in many artistic media during these cen- 
turies highlighting both the fusion of Greek and Roman characteristics in 
Roman art and the distinction of regional technical traditions. 

Investigations into the techniques and materials employed in mural 
paintings inform on multiple levels. For instance, the materials used in 
the plaster support may indicate the geological sources exploited for sand 
and other aggregates and they may also tell of the economic resources of 
the patron since, for example, multiple layers of lime plaster can be costly. 
Similarly, the use of marble flakes in the final layer of plaster likely signals 
investment in materials, and in turn, the type of plaster (and the number 
of layers) employed dictates what painting techniques can be used.? In 
specific cases, the painting techniques also determine the pigments that 
can be used. Some pigments, such as lakes and copper-based pigments, for 
instance, are chemically incompatible with fresco technique.? Particular 


" Apostolaki et al. 2006; Lepinski 2008; Lepinski and Brekoulaki 2010. 

$ For example, fresco (wet) technique requires multiple layers of lime plaster whereas 
secco or tempera technique frequently necessitates the use of a binding material to help 
the pigment adhere to the plaster support. Ling 1991, 198-211; Kakoulli 2009, 7-16. 

9 Kakoulli 2009, 40, 75, 80; Lepinski and Brekoulaki 2010. 
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pigments and binders can also denote specific cultural associations, eco- 
nomic circumstances, and perhaps the geographic origin of the materials. 
Finally, painted representations reflect artistic and social choices, as well 
as the aesthetic intentions and tastes of both artisans and patrons. Placed 
within alarger contextual framework, the study of paintings, their materials, 
and representations, offers insight into various cultural facets. 


Corinthian Mural Paintings in the 1st Century CE 


While not overtly visible to the modern visitor to Corinth, mural paint- 
ings once covered the walls in most Roman buildings. Both the American 
School of Classical Studies and the Greek Archaeological Service have 
recovered vast amounts of fragmentary paintings, as well as ¿n situ murals 
in excavations in and around Corinth. These paintings adorned build- 
ings of all types — civic, commercial, domestic, and funerary.!? In fact, 
currently it is possible to associate specific schemes with at least twenty 
different structures, including civic buildings such as Peirene Fountain 
and the Roman Theater, commercial structures in the South Stoa and the 
western shops, domestic areas, such as the villa at Kokkinovrysi and 
the Panayia Domus, and tombs, particularly in the northwestern section 
of the city around the hill of Cheliotomylos (Map 1). Corinthian paintings 
depict a range of subjects and themes, including isometric masonry-style 
walls, painted imitation stonework, and paneled ensembles with framed 
schemes, including small-scale architectural elements, vegetal and animal 
motifs, and large-scale figures." 


1? Known Corinthian wall paintings in civic and religious buildings include the following. 
Julian Basilica: Corinth L5, 49. South Stoa: Corinth 1.4, 100, 110, 134-35; Williams 1980, 119. 
Central Shops: Corinth 1.3, 14. Odeum: Corinth X, 62—63. Theater: Shear 1925, 383-87; Corinth 
II, 87-94; Williams and Zervos 1984, 97, 104—106; 1986 15-151; 1988 pl. 43. Peirene Fountain: 
Corinth 1.6, 10-15; Robinson 2001, 85-90; 201, 601-15. Fountain of the Lamps: Wiseman 
1970, 130-37; 1972, 13-17. East of Theater: Williams and Zervos 1984, 104—7; 1988, 123-24, 
128-29; 1989 13-19; Gadbery 1993; Hykin 1993. Southeast Building: Meggiolaro, Pappalardo, 
and Vergerio 1995; Meggiolaro et al., 1997, 105-06; Pappalardo 2000, 358-59. Corinthian 
wall paintings in domestic structures are also attested. Roman Villa at Kokkinovrysi (Shear 
Villa) Shear 1925, 395-96; Corinth V, 4—5. Panayia Field Domus: Sanders 1999, 443; Lepinski 
2008; forthcoming. Painted Tombs have also been examined. Painted Tomb: Robinson 
1963, 77-80; 1965, 289-305. Tomb with Painted Walls: Shear 1931, 224-41. Charitonidis 
tomb: Charitonidis 1966, 122. Pallas tomb: Pallas 1969, 121-34; 1975, 1-19. 

H Forthcoming publication of a group of funerary paintings by Barbet and Monier 
from Koutsongila, north of the port of Kenchreai, will facilitate further study of Corinthian 
paintings on a regional level (Rife et al. 2007) and incorporate all other extant groups of 
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As noted above, 1st-century CE Corinthian paintings demonstrate a 
complete adoption of Italic painting techniques following the city's found- 
ing as a Roman colony in 44 BCE. These Italic traits are strikingly differ- 
ent from those preserved in earlier Hellenic painting at Corinth. Paintings 
from Classical Greek and, to the extent that we can tell from the scant 
evidence, from Hellenistic structures in Corinth are executed on thin and 
hard mortar layers, whereas the Roman paintings employ thick layers in 
which the penultimate layer usually contains transparent aggregates such 
as quartz or marble flakes.? This plaster technology is associated with 
fresco painting technique, in which pigment is applied to the final layer of 
plaster (intonaco) when it was still wet. While fresco technique was used 
in Aegean mural paintings as early as the Bronze Age, it was not employed 
extensively until the Hellenistic period.? Mural paintings in Macedonia, 
Egypt, Delos, as well as in Rome and the towns and villas in Campania 
in Italy were executed with this technique.^ We do not find this type of 
mural painting at Corinth before the mid 1st century BCE, however, that 
is, before Corinth became a Roman colony.5 

The earliest known Roman period wall décor at Corinth decorated the 
South Stoa. The masonry-style walls (isometric blocks molded with stucco 
relief to imitate monumental ashlar masonry) belong to the early colony 
renovation phase ofthe South Stoa in the late 1st century BCE, during which 
time the eastern eight rooms of the Greek building were converted into 
larger spaces (A, B, C, D).16 This renovation was part of a larger program 
that transformed of the older Greek sacred area of the city into the center 


paintings from Kenchreai (Pallas 1957, 54, fig. 1; 1990; and Kenchreai I) and Isthmia (Daux 
1968, 782-85, fig. 15-16; Isthmia II, 63). 

12 The transparent aggregates create an overall brightness or sheen when the pigment 
color is burnished into the final plaster layer. Pappalardo 2000, 351 and n. 12; Strocka 2007, 
304 and n. 3. Vitruvius De Arch 7.6. For general discussion of techniques, see also Klinkert 
1957, 124; Barbet and Allag 1972, 969-70; and Mora, Mora, Philippot 1984. 

13 See Kakoulli 2009, 7-16, and citations therein. Minoan Crete and Thera: Asimenos 
1978; Sotiropoulou, Andrikopoulos, and Chrissikopoulos 2003. Olympia and Delphi: Eibner 
1926, 60-61. For Hellenistic Macedonia, see the Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles at Lefkadia: 
Miller-Collett 1993; Brekoulaki 1997, 15; Tomb II at Aineia: Brekoulaki 1997, 15; Delos: 
Kakoulli 2009, 29. 

14 Tt should be noted, however, that most true fresco paintings also contain pigments 
that were applied when the plaster had dried, executed in a tempera or secco technique 
over fresco-painted backgrounds. 

15 Corinth may not have participated in the same networks of artistic exchange as the 
cities in Macedonia, Delos and Campania in the 3rd and 2nd centuries BCE. 

16 Tt is uncertain whether the stucco was painted or left with a lime-white finish. Corinth 
L4, 100, 110 and pls. 27, 28 4. Scahill (2012) presents a new reconstruction of the South Stoa 
in the Greek period. 
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of Roman civic and commercial activity. In terms of artistic influence, the 
practice of fashioning of isometric blocks with plaster relief was wide- 
spread in the Hellenistic and late Republican Mediterranean and it was 
absorbed into Roman painting tradition, influencing the First Pompeian 
Style in Campanian mural painting.!” Its application in the civic rooms of 
the colony's newly reconstructed Stoa was certainly appropriate for the 
Corinth's colonial status, with its décor drawing from a pan-Mediterranean 
visual tradition, referencing monumental architecture and what was by 
this time, Italian artistic forms. 

Dating later, to around the first half ofthe 1st century CE, paintings from 
the area East of Theater also show close stylistic and iconographic affin- 
ities with Italic examples, particularly with those from Campania. These 
affinities further support the technical evidence for an importation of 
western painting traditions to Corinth in the 1st century BCE. Both Charles 
Williams and Laura Gadbery have discussed stylistic connections between 
paintings from the area East of Theater and examples in Campania.!? In 
particular, Gadbery associates an early 1st-century architectural scheme 
that depicts Corinthian columns and capitals painted in perspective on a 
bright red ground (fig. 5.1) with schemes from cubiculum M in the Villa of 
Fannius Synistor at Boscoreale, in Campania, which are now on exhibit in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York.!9 Despite the more modest 
rendering of the capitals from the area East of Theater, as Gadbery notes, 
stylistic similarities between the Corinthian scheme and the example 
from Boscoreale suggest a direct artistic connection between Campania 
and Corinth in the early 1st century CE (fig. 5.2).20 

A second scheme illustrating the direct connection between Italic and 
Corinthian paintings depicts a decorative frieze with alternating half- 
rosettes and lotus-palmettes on a yellow-ochre band; these fragments 


17 Ling 1991, 12-22. The style is well known in Hellenistic Greece. Moreno 1979a, 1979b; 
Miller 1989; Miller-Collett 1993; Brekoulaki 2006. Pella, Stuccoed House: Siganidou 1981, 
48-50 fig. 4 (plans), pls. 58, 59 b; 1982, 34, figs. 4-5; 1990 173; Calamiotou, Siganidou, and 
Filippakis 1983 (pigment analyses). Eretria: Reber 1998, 115-120. Delos: Bulard 1908; Délos 
VIII; Bezerra de Menezes 1970, 1983, 1999; Alabé 1987, 1991, 1995, 1999. Athens: Wirth 1931; 
Bruno 1969; Agora XXVII, 115. For general discussions of masonry style walls in Greece, see 
Andreou (1989) and Wesenberg (1990). 

18 Williams and Zervos 1988 123-24, 128-29; Gadbery 1993. 

19 The capital, which is one of five preserved examples, has been reconstructed from 
fragments found in fill deposits within the road that runs north to south, east of the 
Theater. Gadbery 1993, 51-52, fig. 3; Williams and Zervos 1988, 123, pl. 40 a-d. Bergmann 
et al. 2010. 

20 Gadbery (1993, 52-53) suggests that the designs were taken from a Campanian 
copybook. 
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Fig. 5.1. Corinthian Capital from area East of the Theater. Photo by I. Ioannidou 
and L. Bartzioti. 





Fig. 5.2. East Wall, Room M, villa of Fannius Synistor in Boscoreale. Courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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originally decorated a small room in an early Roman house on the west 
side ofthe excavated area in Panayia Field at Corinth (fig. 5.3).?! A number 
of motifs related to the frieze, including a water bird, lotus blossoms with 
multi-colored petals, rosettes, and columns painted to imitate diamond- 
encrusted mosaic, likely filled other decorative bands and zones on the 
walls of this room (fig. 5.4). Together these motifs show close affinities 
with Third Pompeian style ensembles in Campania and Rome, particu- 
larly in rooms that contain Egyptianizing themes, which were popular in 
the later ist century BCE and the early decades of the 1st century CE.?? 
The décor in Room 15 in the Villa of Agrippa Postumus at Boscotrecase, 
also in the Metropolitan Museum collections, depicts features typical of 
the Third Pompeian Style, including birds, fantastical creatures, floral 
motifs and stylized friezes supported by slender columns and candelabra 
(fig. 5.5). A frieze of palmettes and lotus blossoms on the entablature in 
the central panel on the rear wall is remarkably similar to the Corinthian 
scheme, although as with the Corinthian capital the Corinthian frieze is 
more modestly painted; the stylized lotus palmette and volute are shaded.?? 
The paintings from Boscotrecase date to the beginning of the last decade 
of the 1st century BCE, while those at Corinth were painted at least a 
decade later.?^ This temporal discrepancy illustrates a measured rate of 
diffusion for the transference or adoption of the Italic motifs in Corinth. 
Paintings from a number of sites in Roman Gaul and Hispania fol- 
low similar patterns to those present in the 1st-century paintings from 
Corinth.?5 Most prevalent in these regions, as at Corinth in the 1st century, 
are schemes and motifs associated with Third Pompeian-style paintings in 


?! The architecture of the Roman phases in Panayia Field are in preparation. For pub- 
lication of the phases of the Roman road bordering the Domus see Palinkas and Herbst 
20n. The date of the early Roman structure to which this room belonged is likely post- 
Augustan. 

22 The motifs are associated with Roman ‘Egyptomania’ following the annexation of 
Egypt in 30 BCE by Octavian. For other similar friezes see Ehrhardt (1987, taf. 108-18), espe- 
cially Casa del Bell’ Impluvio (I 9, 1) and Villa of the Mysteries. The decorative elements of 
this style — the stylized floral friezes, small-scale animals and birds, as well as ornamented 
architectural elements — both within an overall system and independent of one another, 
offered opportunity for innovation for the painter and multiple choices for a patron. Leach 
1982, 155; Clarke 1991, 64-65; Leach 2004, 156. 

?3 Von Blanckenhagen and Alexander 1990, pl. 6, 7 for entablature frieze, pl. 65.6 for 
stylized palmette on bright green ground, and pl. 21 for similar frieze from north wall of 
Room 16. 

24 Von Blanckenhagen and Alexander 1990, 3. 

?5 Abad Casal 1982. 
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Fig. 5.4. Wall of pre-domus room, Panayia Field, with Egyptianizing scheme. 
Drawing by author. 





Fig. 5.5. North Wall, Room 15, Villa of Agrippa Postumus at Boscotrecase. Courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Campania. In her study of paintings from Roman sites in Gaul, Barbet has 
also traced the transmission of the motifs, the artistic style and technical 
traits to within about a decade of their development in Campania.?6 The 
close parallels between the paintings from Panayia Field at Corinth and 
contemporary examples in Gaul connect Corinth to the same sphere of 
artistic exchange as metropolitan centers in the western Roman provinces 
in the 1st century CE. This artistic connection corresponds to evidence 
for commercial ties between Corinth, Italy, Gaul and Hispania in the 1st- 
century ceramic assemblages at Corinth.?" 

The widespread application of the Third Pompeian Style in the prov- 
inces raises questions regarding the specific modes of transmission for the 
represented schemes and motifs. It is generally accepted that books of var- 
ious types and function were partly responsible for the wide circulation of 
images in the Roman period, although there is little physical evidence to 
support this supposition, at present.?? One can speculate that during the 
early decades of the 1st century CE, a period of intensive Roman coloniza- 
tion, painting styles and motifs were spread with the movement of artists 
and their sketchbooks to various cities in the Empire.?? Also, it is likely 
that artists used these books in a number of ways, both in formal situ- 
ations such as apprenticeships, special commissions, and collaborations 
with artists working in other media, as well as through more informal 
interchanges of ideas and technical know-how. 

That Corinth had direct artistic ties with the Italian peninsula in the 
1st century is apparent in the technical and aesthetic characteristics of 
the Corinthian paintings. These facets support the assertion here that the 
painters in 1st-century Corinth were trained in Italy; in fact, the close 
affinities between the Corinthian and Campanian examples perhaps point 
to Pompeii as the city in which the painters were trained or once worked. 


?6 Barbet 1982a, 1982b, 1983, 1987. 

27 Slane 1989, 221-22; 2000, 229-300. 

28 Allison's (1991, 82) list includes illustrated texts; picture books; separate cartoons 
(perhaps to scale drawings), which were thematically accurate copies of the originals, 
created to transmit motifs; pattern books which were manuals, designed specifically for 
artists and possibly containing such cartoons or drawings; individual sketches, kept and 
added to over the years; and working sketches made on site as study. Recently discovered 
late Hellenistic papyri contribute significantly to the on-going discussion of copybooks 
used in mosaic design: Donderer 2005; Gallazzi, Kramer, and Settis 2008. For general dis- 
cussion of copybooks: Weitzmann 1970; Blanck 1992; Small 2003. 

?9 Traveling artists (pictori peregrini) were also a well-known phenomenon in the Roman 
world. Kleiner 1977, 661-96; Davey and Ling 1982, 48; Toynbee 1951, 43-50; Mckenzie 1990, 
11 (for Petra); Rozenberg 1996; 2004, 28. 
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While it is not possible to determine the ethnic identity of the 1st-century 
painters in Corinth, gauging from evidence regarding artisans in the 
Roman world in general, it is highly probably that most were of east Greek 
descent and likely of freedman status.?? East Greek cultural associations 
for the 1st-century painters fit well with the general ethnic make-up of 
Corinth's population in the early colony, which also consisted primarily 
of freedmen of Greek origin.?! In this light both the Corinthian patrons 
and the artists shared a general cultural heritage. 

The economic success of 1st-century Corinth and the renovation of the 
city center, with its public edifices, temples, and commercial structures 
certainly attracted numerous artisans and craftsmen to Corinth.?? Together 
with the monumental facades with large-scale sculptural assemblages, 
the paintings augmented the general Roman appearance of 1st-century 
Corinthian buildings. Monumentalizing isometric masonry-style paint- 
ings in the official rooms of the South Stoa from the early decades of the 
colony and later, the Third Pompeian Style paintings with Egyptianizing 
themes in domestic buildings placed the Corinthian commissions along- 
side those in the Italic west and other provincial regions. 

While the majority of ist-century painted schemes demonstrate the 
Roman tastes of the Corinthian patrons, three related paintings refer- 
ence mythologies that are specific to Corinth's Hellenic heritage. These 
paintings include fragments of a horse, identified as the immortal winged 
Pegasos, and two accompanying fragmentary inscriptions in Greek that 
identify (the now missing figures) Briareus (BPIA<PEQX>) and Posideon 
(QN) (figs. 5.6 and 5.7). 

As part of a larger decorative program with architectural vistas and 
megalographic figures, these fragments adorned the Southeast Building 
in a short-lived phase dated to the early 1st century CE. Situated on the 
southeastern side of the Roman Forum, between two monumental basili- 
cas, the building has been tentatively identified as a library or a depository 
for civic documents.?? Themes of Corinth’s mythologies fit well in a public 
building. Pegasos and Bellerophon have a long association with Corinth 
since, according to myth, Peirene Fountain at Corinth was the place where 


30 Stewart 2008, 16-18. 

3! Millis 20102; Spawforth 1996, 175. 

32 See Shoe (1964, 300-3) for identification of Italian masons; Millis (2010, 26-30) for 
consideration of other crafts in the early colony. 

33 The building forms part of Paul Scotton's ongoing study of the Roman basilicas and 
other structures in or near the Roman Forum. Corinth L5, 9-10; Williams 1979, 107 n. 2; 
Pappalardo 2000, 358-59 and n. 40. 
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Fig. 5.6. Painted Pegasos on red ground from Southeast Building. Drawing 
by author after Pappalardo (2000, fig. 12). 
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Fig. 5.7. Briarius Inscription from Southeast Building. Drawing by author after 
Pappalardo (2000, fig. 13-14). 


Pegasos was captured and tamed by the hero Bellerophon. In a later ver- 
sion, the headwaters of the Peirene Spring miraculously appeared where 
Pegasos struck his hoof.?* 

The painted inscriptions identifying Briarius and Poseidon likely refer 
to the myth of the contest between Helios and Poseidon for control of 
Corinth, in which Briareus awarded Acrocorinth to Helios and the Isthmus 


34 Statius, Silv. 1.4.25-30; 2.7.2—4; Theb. 4.51-69. Amandry 1988, 38-39, 42 and 7; Robinson 
2001, 159—60. 
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to Poseidon.?5 Painted implements, such as a sword or a shaft, and perhaps 
also a wand or a trident, further support the identification of the reference 
to Poseidon. 

The paintings reflect visual themes that are also found on contempo- 
rary Corinthian coins. The image of Bellerophon mounted on Pegasos was 
placed on the reverse of the first coin minted in colonial Corinth, and 
slightly later, in an issue dated 43-42 BCE, which depicts Bellerophon leading 
Pegasos on the reverse and a seated archaic-style Poseidon on the obverse 
(fig. 5.8).3° The paintings from the Southeast Building, like the coins, refer- 
ence Peirene Fountain, itself refurbished in the early colony as a Roman 
monument that had been and continued to be synonymous with Corinth 
and the Isthmian games, the cultural institution that was re-established 
in the later 1st century BCE.” They complement the monumental expres- 
sions of Greek legacy, such as the renovated Archaic Temple as well 
as Peirene and Glauke Fountains, which reflect in Thomas's words the 
“fusion of Roman practice with an appeal to Greek cultural heritage."?? 





Fig. 5.8. Corinthian coin with Bellerophon leading Pegasos on reverse; seated 
archaic-style Poseidon on the obverse. Photo by B. Robinson. 


35 Paus. 2.1.6, 2.5.1, 2.4.6; Dio Chrys., Orat 37, 11. Pappalardo 2000, 335, tav. 10b, no. 28 
a-g; Robinson 2001, 160. 

36 Howego 1989, 199-200. According to custom, the head of Julius Caesar, the colony's 
founder was placed on the obverse. Amandry 1988, 23-36, P. 1-4; RPC, no. 1116-23; Robinson 
2005, fig. 4.7; Walbank 2010, 152. 

37 Robinson 2001; 2005, for Pegasos in particular see 116-28; Bookidis 2005, 164. Cultural 
institutions were also re-established, such as the Isthmian Games, around 40 BCE (Gebhard 


1993). 
38 Thomas 2010, 137 and 139. 
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A fusion of Greek and Roman elements also characterizes the later (2nd 
and 3rd centuries) paintings at Corinth, although here particular techni- 
cal aspects exhibit Hellenic influence while aesthetic qualities show sus- 
tained associations with Roman types. After the 1st century the techniques 
and materials employed in Corinthian mural paintings reveal a striking 
departure from earlier Roman painting practices. The most recognizable 
change is found in the mortar support. At this time, the thick lamina- 
tions of multiple layers of densely prepared plaster that were employed 
in the 1st-century paintings are replaced at Corinth by a new technique 
that uses a very thin final layer of plaster or intonaco. This type of plaster 
precludes the use of fresco technique, which needs multiple layers of lime 
plaster; the background pigments were therefore applied in a secco tech- 
nique, in which the pigments are mixed with a binding material and applied 
to a dry plaster face.?? Ongoing chemical analyses of the paintings from 
Corinth (with chromatography) have determined the existence of organic 
binders in the later paintings, although the specific proteins (egg or gum 
arabic, for example) have yet to be identified.1° 

It is unclear what prompted the change in mortar plaster techniques, 
but economic factors likely played a role. Thinner layers of plaster require 
fewer materials and less preparation time than the multiple plaster layers 
for mural paintings, which require large amounts of calcined lime. This 
new mortar technique may also be related to the common use of mud 
brick or pisé in Corinthian walls after the late 1st century CE, such as those 
in the Domus in Panayia Field and the buildings bordering the street East 
of Theater.^! Similar changes in plaster layers are also evident at Ephesos 
in the 2nd century CE, demonstrating that the shift in plaster technology 
at Corinth may be part of a larger trend, perhaps impacted by shifting 
economic conditions and commercial ties in the Mediterranean.*? 

Changes in painting practices at Corinth are also apparent in pigment- 
use, particularly with the less-accessible and vibrant materials like cin- 
nabar and Egyptian blue. Both pigments have a long history of use in the 


39 Kakoulli (2009, 7-16) for overview of technique. 

40 Apostolaki 2006; Lepinski and Brekoulaki 2010. 

^! Domus: Sanders 1999; Lepinski 2008. East of the Theater: Gadbery 1993, 54; Williams 
and Zervos 1984, 107. 

42 Personal communication, Norbert Zimmermann, September 2010. Corinth and 
Ephesos share many similarities (Thomas 2010) and participated in the same social 
networks. 
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Mediterranean and were employed extensively in Imperial paintings in 
Rome and Campania. Cinnabar is attested earlier on Greek marble funer- 
ary reliefs and in Etruscan and Greek Hellenistic mural paintings as well as 
other objects, while Egyptian Blue was employed in mural paintings, par- 
ticularly in Egypt and the Aegean, as early as the Bronze Age.?? In Roman 
Corinth, the two pigments are used liberally as backgrounds in 1st-century 
paintings such as those from East of Theater, but they are employed pri- 
marily for details in later representations.^^ 

Patterns of cinnabar-use similar to those at Corinth are also apparent in 
Italian and Gaulish paintings beginning in the later 1st century CE, and it 
has been suggested that the pigment's uneven use was a result of fluctua- 
tions in commercial and trade patterns.^ While cinnabar and Egyptian 
blue are considered by ancient and modern sources alike to be less readily 
available and more expensive than naturally occurring earth pigments, 
from a geological and technological perspective, both pigments are widely 
accessible throughout the Mediterranean.^$ Certainly, this is the situa- 
tion at Corinth in the Roman period, although it is unclear whether these 
resources were exploited. In the case of cinnabar, it is likely that the raw 
material from specific areas (such as the famous sources in modern-day 
Spain or Turkey) was valued over that from others during the Roman per- 
iod. Certain qualities, such as texture, intensity of color, or its resistance to 
alteration probably drove the desire to procure cinnabar from one source 
over another.*” 

As for Egyptian blue, the expertise required for its preparation was 
widespread throughout the Mediterranean during the Hellenistic period. 
Its manufacture was certainly feasible at Corinth, as glassmaking took 
place throughout the Roman period.^? Not enough is known about the 
manufacture and trade in ancient pigments in general, to either deter- 
mine the specific sources of cinnabar used in Corinthian paintings or to 


43 Cinnabar: Calamiotou, Siganidou, and Filippakis 1983, 120; Wallert 1995, 178. Egyptian 
Blue: Chase 1971, 80-91; Filippakis, Perdikatsis, and Paradellis 1976, 147-51; Jaksch et al. 
1983, 525-35- 

^* Williams and Zervos 1988, pl. 43; 1986, 150-51, pl. 35 a-d; 1984, 97, 104-6, pl. 30 d-e. 

^5 Barbet 1990, 260; Barbet and Lahanier 1983; Gee 2010. 

46 Theophrastus (De Lapidibus, 57-59) mentions cinnabar from sources in Spain, Asia 
Minor, and the Caucasus (Colchis, in what is now part of Western Georgia); Caley and 
Richards 1956, 57—58; Eastaugh et al. 2004, 105. Ephesian sources are not known to modern 
geologists. Pliny (NH 33:17 and 35: 30) and Dioscorides (De material medica V: 94) both 
discuss the valuable attributes of cinnabar. 

47 Kakoulli 2009, 68; Lepinski and Brekoulaki 2010. 

48 Glass production in Corinth: Corinth XII, 78-86; Whitehouse 1991. 
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establish whether Egyptian blue was fabricated in certain glassmaking 
centers and shipped abroad with other exports, either in final powder 
form or in solid-glass form (to be pulverized by artisans on-site), or if it 
was produced in local or regional centers, such as Corinth.^? What does 
seem apparent from the study of pigment-use at Corinth, however, is that 
these two pigments were less-readily available in the 2nd and 3rd centur- 
ies than they were in the 1st century. 

When Peirene Fountain was remodelled in the 2nd century cE, the 
interior walls of the Spring Chambers were repainted with scenes of mar- 
ine life swimming in waters rendered with Egyptian blue.°° The extensive 
use of Egyptian blue in this case is likely associated with the significance 
of the fountain's civic function, and its use may have served as a vivid 
statement of the benefactor's generosity to the city.>! 

While the use of both cinnabar and Egyptian blue becomes less fre- 
quent after the 1st century, other pigments are integrated into the painter's 
palette at Corinth at this time. The most distinctive of these are lead white 
and pink madder lake. Lead white, which was used as the background 
color in the series of figural paintings from Building 7 in the East of 
Theater (fig. 5.9), is derived from metallic lead that has been corroded by 
acetic acid (vinegar).5? It was used only in secco painting, either unmixed 
to produce an opaque pigment or in combination with other colors to 
make lighter tones.53 Madder lake, which is extracted from the madder 
plant Rubia Tinctorum, is a dye rather than a pigment (like those derived 
from mineral sources), which is prepared by precipitation of the organic 
dye on a calcium carbonate inorganic inert substrate.9^ It is found in the 
3rd-century paintings from the Panayia Field. 

The use of the two pigments in the 2nd and 3rd-century paintings 
at Corinth is significant because both madder lake and lead white are 
common in Greek Hellenistic painting tradition (in mural paintings exe- 
cuted in secco technique and on marble grave stele) but are not found in 


49 Complexities involved in ancient pigment-use certainly warrant further study. For 
general overview see Kakoulli (2009) and bibliography therein. 

50 Robinson 2001, 68-85; 2011, 223-8. 

51 Corinth L6, 113; Robinson 2001, 60-85. 

52 Williams and Zervos 1989 14-18; Gadbery 1993, 58 fig. 7. Corinth Inventory No. A 
1990 06). 

53 Pliny NH XXXV.45, 49; Kakoulli 2009, 44. 

54 Gettens and Stout 1966, 126. 
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Fig. 5.9. Eros from Room 7, area East of the Theater (A 1990 06). Photo by 
I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


the early Roman paintings at Corinth.5> These pigments are incompat- 
ible with fresco painting technique, and their use is inextricably linked 
with the change in plastering technique at this time. The integration of 
these materials into the painting palette at Corinth demonstrates that 
Corinthian artistic influences or relations shifted to regional centers in 
Roman Greece (or in the eastern Mediterranean at large) after the turn of 
the 1st century. Whether this shift reflects changing interaction between 
specific artisans or workshops or shifting economic and political circum- 
stances awaits further research. 

While Corinthian painting practices break with Italian traditions tech- 
nically after the late 1st century CE, the later paintings visually maintain 
stylistic and compositional affinities with Roman types. These types were 
ubiquitous throughout the Roman world by the 2nd century and formed 
part of the widespread repertory of themes and motifs that, while based 
on earlier Greek forms, constituted the core of Roman art. The manner 
in which these types were depicted in the middle and late Imperial per- 
iod, both in the Italian peninsula and throughout the provinces, is vastly 


55 Kakoulli 2009; Lepinski and Brekoulaki 2010. 
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divergent and regionally distinctive. The multiplicity of styles and visual 
choices as well as varying artistic competence and aesthetic inclinations 
are a hallmark of later Roman art. 

At Corinth, paintings such as the Eros and its associated figures from 
Room 7 in the area East of Theater, which are dated to the late 1st century 
or early 2nd century, show close similarities with Campanian examples, 
which were executed at least thirty years earlier (fig. 5.9).59 The figure is 
twisting to face the viewer and holds a bow in his left hand a long, flaming 
torch in his right hand.57 The sustained aesthetic demonstrates the trad- 
itional taste of the Roman Corinthians, and the stylistic affinities show 
that despite the shift in painting techniques, Corinthian painting work- 
shops retain well-trained painters adept in rendering naturalistic styles 
according to Roman forms. 

The figural paintings that decorated a 3rd-century Domus in the Panayia 
Field also show close stylistic affinities with earlier Italic types (fig. 5.10). 
Two large-scale painted Victories originally stood on the northern wall of 
Room A12 and were part of an extensive painted program, which includes 
a maenad as well as floral and vegetal decorative schemes.58 

The Victories are painted in an expressive, quick, and deft manner and 
each carries a palm frond and a wreath. Certain visual characteristics, 
such as their round ‘Severan’ eyes and associated illusionistic cornices 
reflect contemporary 3rd-century trends in the west, suggesting that there 
may have been direct artistic interaction between Corinthian and Italian 
artisans during this time (fig. 5.11).?? Other traits, however, particularly the 
naturalistic rendering and traditional poses of the Victories exhibit what 
I am identifying as a local predilection for stylistically ‘old-fashioned,’ 


56 Gadbery 1993, fig. 1; Williams 2005, 237. I would like to thank Charles Williams for his 
permission to cite the figures here and for his helpful suggestions regarding close compari- 
sons with Pompeian examples. The figural program in Building 7, which includes figures 
of Herakles, Hera, Zeus, Athena, Aphrodite, and Artemis, is dated by Williams to around 
or slightly after 100 CE. His publication and detailed interpretation of these paintings is 
forthcoming. 

57 Williams and Zervos 1989 17-18, pl. 5; Gadbery 1993, 63 fig. 14. 

58 Victories: Corinth Inventory No. A 1996 08 and A 1997 os. The maenad (Corinth 
Inventory No. A 1997 04) decorated room A7 and the paneled decorative schemes were 
found in rooms A12, A9, and As. 

59 The organization of figures within painted panels on a single wall with separate cor- 
nices forming the upper frame of the panels is common in Late Antonine-Severan paint- 
ings in the western Roman Empire. Rome: See Mielsch (2001, abb. 125) for building under 
S. Crisogono (Piazza Sonnino), now in the Musei Comunali; Miesch (2001, abb. 128 and 
n. 6) for paintings in the Cryptoporticus in the Via Friuli Baiae; see Mielsch (2001, abb. 147) 
for paintings in the peristyle of the Sosandra Baths. 
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Fig. 5. Victory on red ground from Room A12, domus, Panayia Field (A 1996 08). 


Photo by G. Sanders and drawing by J. Herbst. 
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i.e. early Imperial, forms.9? These traits distinguish Corinthian paintings 
from contemporary paintings, both in Italy and elsewhere, which are ren- 
dered, in general, with less dimensionality. 

The corporality of the figures and the sense of movement of the gar- 
ments of the Corinthian Victories are reminiscent of earlier Italic painted 
examples, but the closest comparable forms are found in contemporary 
Roman sculptures from Corinth, suggesting that while the form is based 
on earlier prototypes, the artist found inspiration locally. For example, a 
sculpted Victory (Corinth Inventory No. S 1932) recovered in the excava- 
tions by the American School of Classical Studies in the Forum area (one 
figure of a pair that originally decorated the South Basilica in the 2nd 
century CE, probably as acroteria) resembles the painted Victories in a 
number of respects (fig. 5.12).9! The figure moves forward with her weight 
on her front left leg, and she wears a high-girted chiton that opens to 
reveal her right leg, which is bent at the knee, and swells slightly at her 
waist before falling in loose vertical planes below her belt. 

The stylistic and compositional similarities between the painted 
Victories and the sculptures from the South Basilica support an argument 
for cross-media influence, although the common depiction of Victory on 
many types of objects, including gems, coins, and lamps, leaves a specific 
source or even a particular medium of transmission unknown. 

The painted figure of a maenad from Room A7 in the Domus in Panayia 
Field may also draw from visual sources in other media (fig. 5.13). This fig- 
ure is slightly smaller than the Victories and is painted in a much tighter 
manner on a deep-red background. She stands in a largely static stance, 
her upper legs and torso are frontal and there is a slight indication of 
movement in her garment and right lower leg. She holds a thyrsus behind 
her head and a drum in her left hand, her head is turned in sharp profile 
to the left, and she gazes past her outstretched left arm and hand. 


$0 Smith 2006, especially 40—74, for discussion of various applications of Hellenistic and 
Roman forms (both iconographic and stylistic) in portrait statuary at Aphrodisias from 
local cultural and historical perspectives. 

81 Stillwell 1936, 41; Corinth 1.3, 68-69, pl. 25 1, 2. The statue was found near the Temple 
of Tyche. It has attachments for wings (Edwards 1994, 280, pl. 67 and fig. 6). For the base 
see Corinth VIIL2, no. n. Victory S 1932: Broneer 1935, 68, pl. 20c; Corinth L5, 73-74, 76 
pl. 462; Ridgway 1981, 435 n. 57. Scranton tentatively associates the cult of Fortuna-Victoria 
citing numismatic evidence (Corinth I.3, pl. 26:1). He states that the earliest notice of the 
cult on coins is on one issued by A. Vatronius Labeo and L. Rutilius Plancus (Corinth VI, 
20, no. 46, pl. II) that is dated shortly after 22-23 CE. This coin represents a Victory on a 
globe holding a wreath and a palm; Corinth 1.3, 69 pl. 262a. 
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Fig. 512. Victory (S 1932) from South Basilica. 





Fig. 513. Maenad from Room A7, domus, Panayia Field (A 1997 04). 
Photo by author. 
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Unlike the painted Victories from the Domus, the maenad does not find 
close parallels in monumental Corinthian sculpture. Furthermore, to the 
best of my knowledge, her stance is unparalleled in contemporary paint- 
ings and it may represent a unique addition to the corpus of intact Roman 
paintings. In fact, the maenad's form appears to be an amalgam of types, 
perhaps drawing from the poses preserved in neo-attic Tolmeta-type relief 
sculpture in terms of her profile head and bent right arm, and from images 
on widely circulating objects, such as molded terracotta lamps, which depict 
a maenad holding the thyrsus behind her head with one hand and a drum 
in the other.®? The linear rendering of the maenad's garments, however, is 
strikingly similar to the abstraction of folds preserved on a second statue 
of Victory (Corinth Inventory No. S 2073) from the Corinthian Forum 
(fig. 514).8? The fusion of these compositional and stylistic aspects in the 
painted maenad, therefore, seems to signify innovation on the part of 
the Domus owner or the artisans. 

Unique elements are also evident in other decorative media in the 
Domus. For example, a statue of Roma found within a cache of small-scale 
sculptures in Room A9 may also allude to a local Corinthian monument, 
as there are no direct parallels in contemporary assemblages.9* Sweetman 
and Sanders identify a number of distinctive designs and unusual features 
in the mosaic floors in the Domus, which may indicate originality on the 
part of the mosaicist and/or owner of the Domus.® Outside the general 
Dionysian connotations of the maenad and Victories, the paintings give 
little further insight to the specific interests of this particular patron. 
Overall, however, the décor of the Domus, which integrates mosaic and 
opus sectile floors, marble fountains, small-scale sculpture and paintings, 


62 Hauser 1889, pl. II for original types; Caputo (1948, pls. IV, XIV) for Antonine-period 
reliefs from Tolmeta (Ptolemais) in Cyrenaica, known as the Tolmeta-type. As Donohue 
(1998-1999, 27) notes the Tolmeta type "looks as though it has been assembled from ele- 
ments of several Hauser types." An early Roman lamp in the Metropolitan Museum Cesnola 
Collection (74.51.2154) shows a maenad in this pose but with her head facing frontally. 
A second from Nikopolis (now on display in the new museum) portrays the same visual 
type but on a later lamp-type with a handle and short plain nozzle, likely dating to the 
middle or late Imperial period (I was unable to identify an inventory number). 

$3 This sculpture (S 2073) was found at the west end of the Forum; Corinth 1.3, 
pl. 25.2. 

84 Stirling 2008, 112-13. The assemblage includes two figures of Artemis (one smaller 
and one larger), two figures of Asklepios (one seated and one standing), a Dionysos, a 
weary Herakles, a Europa/Sosandra, and a Satyr (Pan). 

65 Sweetman and Sanders 2005, 359-60. 
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Fig. 514. Victory (S 2073) from west end of the Forum. 


vividly showcases the owner's status in Roman Corinthian society and 
likely also in a larger Mediterranean-wide community.96 

One final example illustrates the vast expanse of such a community. The 
vertical vegetal motif from a paneled ensemble in Room A12 of the Domus 
is found in many renditions throughout the Roman provinces dating from 
the early Imperial period through late antiquity (fig. 5.15). Contemporary 
examples, however, come primarily from the Eastern provinces. Two 
schemes with remarkably similar compositions to the Corinthian schemes 
are from the sites of Ephesos in Asia Minor and Zeugma on the western 
bank of the Euphrates. These schemes display the geographic extent of 
the shared visual repertory during 2nd and ard centuries.®’ The variation 


$6 Stirling (2005b), and regarding heirloom pieces dating to the 1st century, personal 
correspondence, May 2003 and January 2004; Stirling 2008, 112-13, 156. 

67 Ephesos: Ephesos VIIL1, 43-68; Zimmerman 2005, taf. 85.14, 85.12, 85.6 and 85.8 (phase 
II) 86.4, 86.6., 87.7 (phase IV); Zimmermann and Ladstátter 2010, Abb. 146, 1-3, Abb. 183, 
1-9. Zeugma: Barbet 2005, 110-19, 144-57. 
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Fig. 5.15. Vertical vegetal motif from Room An, domus, Panayia Field. Drawing 
by author. 


of stylistic execution between these examples, which is apparent even 
in the contemporary schemes from different houses at Zeugma, shows 
a diversity of artistic conception, which is common within later Roman 
painting. These schemes draw from common sources but they are painted 
according to local tastes by local artisans and workshops. 


Conclusions 


The patterns in painting practices and aesthetic preferences at Corinth 
say more about larger Corinthian societal trends and cultural interactions 
than individual status or the specific interests of particular segments of 
the population. The paintings reinforce the current scholarly perspective 
of Corinthian cultural practices in the 1st century BCE and 1st century CE as 
a fusion — in terms of the city’s architectural landscape as well as its social 
milieu — of Roman cultural practices and Greek historical legacy. Corinth’s 
painting practices and artistic tastes generally adhere to Italic trends 
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following its foundation as a colony in 44 BCE and show close connections 
with western provincial painting, particularly in Gaul and Hispania. The 
1st-century CE paintings that reference Corinthian mythologies, however, 
directly correspond with other overt statements of the city's Greek past 
that are expressed both in small-scale media, such as the coins struck in 
the early colony, and in monumental form, like the refurbishment of the 
Archaic Temple. 

After the ist century CE, the changes in painting techniques and material- 
use show a break, technically, from western influence and an integration 
of earlier Hellenic traditions. The break with western technical practices, 
however, is not reflected in either the subject matter or the stylistic ren- 
dering in the later Corinthian paintings. Instead the later paintings display 
a sustained aesthetic preference for early Roman forms. This preference 
is shared with other metropolitan centers in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
such as Ephesos and Aphrodisias and demonstrates Corinth's participa- 
tion in broad networks of social and economic exchange in the eastern 
Mediterranean during the 2nd and 3rd centuries CE. 

The distinction, however, between the later Corinthian paintings and 
those preserved in other Roman cities — even those with which Corinth 
shares networks of exchange - lies in the manner in which the paintings 
are executed both compositionally and stylistically. The later paintings 
from Corinth show that Corinthians adhered to widespread Roman visual 
types, but that their paintings were likely influenced by local monuments 
and other well-circulated and readily available media. These forms were 
skillfully fashioned by Corinthian painters in the 2nd and ard centu- 
ries, sometimes as composite representations such as the maenad, into 
dynamic schemes. 

In Roman Corinth, painting practices reflect both the general interests 
of its population as it changed from the 1st century BCE through the 3rd 
century CE as well as the economic and social networks in which the city 
participated during these centuries. Consideration of the complex pat- 
terns in painting techniques, material use, and visual representations in 
Corinthian paintings reveals that technical practices are not always con- 
gruent with sources of visual influence. At no time in its Roman history 
do Corinthian paintings draw from a single source of influence and there- 
fore the characterization of practices as either Greek or Roman falls short. 
Instead, these patterns illustrate fusions of visual, technical, and cultural 
traditions and underscore the multifaceted nature of artistic production 
in the Roman Mediterranean. 


PART TWO 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC INEQUALITIES IN CORINTH 


CHAPTER SIX 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS: SHARECROPPERS AND SUBSISTENCE 
FARMING IN CORINTHIAN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Guy D.R. Sanders 


As historians, archaeologists, and art historians we tend to spend our 
academic lives studying the careers and monuments of the richest eche- 
lons of society. Even those archaeologists who revel more in examining 
mundane ancient waste than describing civic monuments are enjoying 
the refuse of those who could afford to generate it. One reason for our 
inability to see the poorest echelons of society is rooted in the “Ricardo- 
Malthusian Trap." This universal economic law of nature states that at 
any given time, everywhere, except in parts of Europe and North America 
after the Industrial Revolution, the great majority of humanity has lived 
at a level at or near subsistence.! Subsistence is a state where a family has 
only sufficient resources to pay taxes, to feed itself, and to replace such 
necessities as tools and livestock. Before the Industrial Revolution their 
material culture was ephemeral: their houses may not have had proper 
foundations or solid walls, they did not eat off delicate ceramic plates but 
durable wooden platters, and their storage bins were more likely to have 
been mud plastered wicker than expensive ceramic jars.? Their diet was 
enough cereals, pulses, vegetables, fruit, oil, and wine to survive on but not 
to get fat. With the exception of an occasional chicken or a lamb, eaten 
on special days, their animals were for traction and milk. Only when the 
working life of their livestock had ended were they used for their meat, 


! Boserup, 1965, 1981. 

? Ceramics are so common in the archaeological record that we tend to consider 
them of low value even though substantial effort actually went into their production. At 
the beginning of the 2oth century a new Korone storage pithos cost 15 drachma, and the 
daily wage of a laborer was 1 drachma. In today's terms when an immigrant, uninsured 
day laborer in Greece is paid $35 a day, the pithos would cost $1,400. This fact probably 
explains why, in the archaeological record, pithoi were repaired or removed for use else- 
where and why built storage containers were used. Similarly ceramic tiles were frequently 
recycled. For a breakdown of ceramic production and costs, see Sanders 2000 and Blitzer 
1990a. For reuse of ceramics in the Roman period, see Peña 2007. 
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hooves, horns, bones, blood, and pelt, all of which, efficiently used, can be 
reduced to an archaeological minimum. 

If the material remains of the majority of human beings are insignifi- 
cant when compared with the monuments, dedicatory inscriptions, and 
imported fine ware pottery of their masters and landlords, then for gen- 
erations we have perversely treated the latter as the norm for the ancient 
societies we study. We are, therefore, more historians of the literati and 
glitterati than true social historians. If we are truly interested in past 
societies, we must try harder to understand how the majority lived. For 
Greece, in less well-documented historical periods, we can do much worse 
than looking at the conditions in which the poorest rural Greeks lived 
in better-documented periods.? We have, for instance, more information 
about the landless and subsistence farmers during the period of Ottoman 
rule and after the formation of the Greek state. The details of these peo- 
ple's lives provide insights into the more remote past, for instance the liv- 
ing conditions of those who remained living on the Isthmus after the sack 
of Corinth by Lucius Mummius Achaicus and when Gaius Julius Caesar 
re-established the city. 

Living memories of subsistence lifestyles survive in both archives 
and anecdotes. Over 5o Ottoman documents pertaining to Corinth and 
Corinthia are preserved in the state archive in Istanbul. These contain 
data on the property and taxes of individuals, rich and poor, in Corinthia 
between the mid 15th and early 19th centuries.^ Unfortunately, translation 
and analysis of these documents have only recently begun and the size of 
the data set is so great that it will be some time before the process is com- 
plete. The anticipated data should resemble those documents recently 
published for part of Messenia.5 Messenian tax surveys record individual 
holdings and assess the expected taxes due in detail. An example is the 
property of Ali Hoca at Palaiopirgos near Chora. Ali owned two houses, 
a vineyard, an oil press, a barrel and two pithoi. His estate consisted of 
about 27 ha of cultivated land, which was plowed using six yokes of oxen 
by four sharecroppers, who themselves owned 120 sheep. The expected 
yield on wheat was 4:1 and that on barley was 5:1. Ali also had about 3 ha 


3 Blitzer forthcoming is a multi-volume publication on traditional Greek practice and 
production. For two aspects of this series see Blitzer 1990a and 199ob. 

^ Copies of these documents are now in the hands of Dr. Y. Lolos, Dr. M. Panahi, and 
myself. Panahi has started on the translation of a set of documents pertaining to Corinth 
in the early 17th century, a period for which we have a representative sample of human 
skeletal material belonging to the poorest echelons of Ottoman society; see Rohn, Barnes, 
and Sanders 2009. 

5 Zarinebaf, Bennet, and Davis 2005, 56-58. 
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of vineyards, 400 olive, 15 pear, 9 fig, 6 almond, 5 mulberry, two lemon, 
and a single orange tree. Ali Hoca's houses and those of the sharecrop- 
pers were probably similar to one in Lakonia described by William Martin 
Leake at the beginning of the 19th century: 


The house is constructed, in the usual manner, of mud, with a coating of 
plaster; the roof is thatched, which is not a very common mode of covering 
the cottages of Greece. There is a raised earthen semicircle at one end for the 
fire, without any chimney; towards the other, a low partition, formed of 
the same material as the walls, separates the part of the building destined 
for the family from that which is occupied by the oxen and asses used on the 
farm, one door serving for both apartments. The usual articles of furniture of 
a Greek cottage are ranged, or hung around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped 
wicker baskets, plastered with mud, for holding corn, a sieve, spindles, some 
copper cooking-vessels, and two lyres. The floor is bare earth covered, like 
the walls, with a coat of dried mud. An oven attached to the outside of the 
building, and in the garden some beans, artichokes, and a vine trailed over 
the roof, indicate a superior degree of affluence or industry . . . While I was 
at dinner five oxen entered, and took up their abode for the night behind 
the low partition.® 


In the absence, for now, of local archival data we can consider another 
precious but rapidly disappearing source - the living memory of traditional 
agricultural life. Such accounts preserve evidence that the simple level of 
existence described by Leake continued in the Greek countryside well into 
the 2oth century. Aristomenes Arberores clearly remembered life before 
mechanization and artificial fertilizers as a boy growing up in Ancient 
Corinth in the 1940's." His family was certainly not one of the wealthiest 
in the village, but neither were they among the very poorest. With their 
property and stock, they were not as fortunate as Ali Hoca of Messenia 
but better off than his tenants. The Arberores household consisted of three 
generations, his grandmother, his parents and their six children. They lived 
in a traditional two-story village house with a stable for the livestock below 
and three small rooms, without plumbing, for the family above. The house 
was built of stone bonded by clay mixed with lime cement, a tiled roof and 
windows with shutters but no glass. The family income from all sources, 


Š Leake 1830, 222-24. Houses fitting this description still exist in Ancient Corinth today. 
When I purchased my house in the village, all the movable property of the former elderly 
owners was still in place with the addition of photographs, beds, glassware, and ceramic 
plates. There were no lyres, but all the other articles described by Martin Leake were pres- 
ent. They also had a bread oven, a kitchen shed, an outhouse, a wine press, and a well. 

7 Personal communication, Jan. 22, 2003. Mr. Arberores was the foreman ofthe American 
School excavations at Corinth for many years and was known for his quick intelligence, 
honesty, and excellent memory. 
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including the value of their produce, was probably in the region of $200 to 
$400 per annum. At the time, 6096 of all Greek families had an income of 
less than $500. This was a large proportion compared with contemporary 
rural, non-white family incomes in the US. In 1947, only 1096 of farming 
and 496 of non-farming American families had an income of under $500.? 
Altogether, the Arberores family owned about 6.65 ha on the terraces 
immediately around the village cultivated in a three-year rotation of wheat, 
pulses and fallow.? They possessed a further 0.35 ha of olives in Elaiona 
and o.85 ha of currant vines in the plain below the village. The household 
stock was comprised of a horse, a donkey, two oxen, three goats, about 50 
sheep, 80 turkeys, and a number of chickens.!? The family's oxen were one 
of fifteen yokes in the village and, at their peak, they could plow 0.35 ha 
in a day. The family plow was a wooden ard with an iron shoe, and family 
members followed the plow using tools to break up the clods. They expected 
wheat yields on the lower terraces at Ancient Corinth of about 4 or 5:1. 
Aristomenes could recall one memorably bad year when they harvested 
less than 23 and one particularly good year when their fields gave over 6:1. 
Different varieties of wheat were sown depending on the quality of the 
land. In the mid 2oth century, farmers sowed 200 okes of eretria (a variety 
of wheat) per ha on the terraces near the village and 30 okes of mavrogani 
(a different variety of wheat) per ha on the coastal plain below.! 


8 Allbaugh 1953, 463 table 31; Department of Commerce 1949, 16 table 2. The US dollar 
sums above are not adjusted for cost of living. Subsistence farmers lived largely on what 
they produced; many services were exchanged for services in kind or produce, for instance 
to the priest for a baptism, wedding, funeral or memorial. Cash was primarily required to 
pay taxes. Many agricultural and household tools such as plows, harrows, baskets, sieves, 
cradles, looms, chests, plates and spoons were made of wood at home. Many items such 
as plows, millstones, storage pithoi and copper kettles were dowry items and required an 
initial outlay of cash but were well treated and survived to be inherited by another genera- 
tion. The main difference between the Greek subsistence farmer and the rural poor of the 
United States was that the Arberores family held title to their land whereas sharecropping 
Americans did not. Greeks had capital investments but low incomes whereas Americans 
paid share rents but seem to have had relatively high incomes. 

9 Every year one third of their land was sown with wheat, one third with pulses, and 
one third lay fallow. Little barley was sown and then only for animal fodder. Pulses planted 
included lathouries, vikou, koukia and revithia. Lathouries were for animal fodder and never 
eaten except by the very poorest in the occupation during the Second World War and are 
held to have been responsible for their lifelong physical impairments. 

10 Every family had at least 40 sheep except the few families with no land on which to 
graze them. All households kept at least 50 turkeys and several chickens. 

H An oke is 1.27 kg. Eretria and mavrogani are both varieties of wheat and their dif- 
ferential use reflects their qualities, the quality of the land on which they were sown, and 
the ability of the farmer to judge what should be sown where. Engels (1990, 27 n. 30) cites 
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Three documents from the early 19th century spell out the precise 
arrangement between landlord and tenant in Greece. One document is 
published in an obscure Greek regional journal, the second is an entry 
in the diary of an American philanthropist, and the third is from a letter 
of complaint to the Greek government from disgruntled tenants.? They 
are pertinent to earlier periods of Greek history because they document 
agricultural arrangements in Greece rather than some far-flung part of 
the world. The issue of their modernity is mitigated by the fact that pat- 
terns of wealth distribution and agricultural practices in Greece probably 
changed less in the three millennia before ca. 1950 than in the sixty years 
since.! These three documents demonstrate that sharecropping was not 
simply a contract between landlord and tenant. Instead, the state and 
other individuals took a substantial share leaving the main stakeholders 
with a small proportion of the crop for their own use. The documents 
present an opportunity to explore how much land a family of Corinthian 
subsistence farmers required in order to survive. 


Sharecropping Documents for Greece 


The first of the three early 19th-century documents was written in Italian 
by someone present at a threshing floor in Boeotia. It states: 


Throughout Boeotia the common contract between landowners and cultiva- 
tors is as follows: the aga gives the cultivator two cattle and the cultivator 
provides another two because four cattle are required to cultivate a yoke 
of land.'^ If the cultivator has the means he provides another two cattle to 
make a total of six. They keep two in reserve to replace the first pair when 
they tire. The aga gives them 30 koila of wheat and 10 koila of barley for 


Salmon (1984, 130, who cites Jardé 1925, 31-60) to justify his pessimistic wheat yields of 3:1 
and a sowing rate of 188 okes/ha for wheat. 

12 After surveying five decades of sharecropping literature in some detail, these and 
certain Egyptian papyri are the only documents I have found which offer any detail, but 
doubtless there are others. 

35 Ethnographical analogy is much weakened with geographical and chronological dis- 
tance from the subject. Hence a comparison of sharecropping arrangements in India under 
British rule in the early 19th century is less valid for comparison with Greek situations in 
the Roman imperial period than a comparison with arrangements in 19th century Greece 
under Ottoman rule. The form of colonialism, languages, history, cultures, and land in British 
India in no way relate to Roman Greece. In the Ottoman Empire, however, the language, 
history, and culture were all linear descendants of the Roman Empire and the productive 
capacity of the land was, of course, the same. 

1^ An aga was a landowner. 
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sowing.’ They don't give them other seed. Usually 200 stremmata makes up 
a yoke of land; that is 100 stremmata (about 10 ha) for the first year and other 
100 stremmata (left fallow) for the second year.!6 The cultivator is respon- 
sible for (organizing) the harvest, the threshing and the winnowing of the 
wheat and barley. During the winnowing the spahi and the aga, the kehaya 
or the soumbasi are present along with the secretary." They measure the 
crop and calculate division as follows: 


Assuming they have counted (a yield of) 300 koila 
they subtract the tithe 30 
for reaping 30 
threshing with a mare at 5% 15 
food for the reapers at 2% 6 
for soumbasi's salary 5 
for use of threshing floor 2 
for the protoyeros and secretary's salary 2 

(excluding the share of the bishop and priest) 
for the rural guard's salary (and) for the summery 

animal keeper's salary 2 
for the spahi's salary 1 
for seed 30 
the expenses are: 123 
remaining from the 300 measured 177 


This sum should be shared in two equal parts by the aga and the cultiva- 
tor. For each village yoke they are required to sow 2 k. of wheat and 2 k. of 
barley separately for the soumbasi. The soumbasi gives to them the seed 
and they (the cultivators) are required to undertake the reaping and the 
threshing for him.18 


The document is most informative about the rent relationship between 
the tenant and the landowner. It is a sharecropping contract wherein the 
tenant paid an agreed proportion of the harvest rather than a fixed rent to 
the landowner. Most economic geographers tend to believe that the divi- 
sion was a simple 2:1 division, if one or other of the parties undertook the 
‘risk’ or 11 if the investment was equal. In the Boeotian case, the situation 


15 Doursther (1840, 185-86) values 1 Constantinopolitan kilo of wheat = 22 okes = 
35.11 liters, where 1 oke = 1.2829 kg. The Peloponnesian unit was the same as that at 
Constantinople. 

16 Today the stremma is measured as 1000 m? but the pre-metric unit in Greece existed 
in several forms depending on location (and perhaps fertility of the land) between about 
900 and 1270 sq m. 

17 A kehaya and soubasi were terms used for the landowner's agent; a sipahi was a 
mounted soldier. 

18 Christopoulou 1971-2, 464-65. 
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is transparent: the contract was a 11 contract whereby traction, fees, labor, 
seed and taxes were deducted before the landlord and tenant divided the 
remainder. Ten percent was set aside for seed and a full 30 percent went 
for taxes, fees, and labor. The tenant and landlord each retained about 
30 percent. From this, if the landlord and tenant were both Christians, 
they also paid head tax and a sum to the local priest (table 6.1). 

Two of the surprising points raised by this document are the number 
of plow teams required to work a yoke of land and the yield. We have 
become accustomed to understand that a yoke of land was the extent 
which a single team of oxen could plow in a year. Here we are told that 
two teams were considered essential and three teams were preferable sug- 
gesting that we should redefine the word yoke in reference to land mea- 
surement. Rather than measure a yoke in terms of ox stamina, we should 
consider it as the amount of land a farmer could plow in a season. 

Plowing season in Greece is short. It begins after the first good rains in 
September and ends when farmers sowed their beans and winter wheat. 
Land sown with grain required a single plowing but the fallow, often sown 
with beans, vegetables and vetch (for animal fodder), required two suc- 
cessive plowings. Plowing thus formed a major part of a farmer's year. 
In Greece a plow team plowed more or less one third of a hectare a day, 
depending on the soil and the age of the oxen, and the Boeotian share- 
croppers cited above required 25 days to plow their wheat fields and 
50 days for their fallow. At three plowed furrows per meter, this represents 


Table 6.1. Actual Boeotian cereal sharecropping case, with 11 tenant — landlord 
division: taxes, costs and gains (based on Christopoulou 1971-2) 


Tenant Shared Landlord Tenant Shared Landlord 





Harvest 10096 8468 kg 
Dhekatia 10 847 
Police and guards 2.3 195 

To the harvesters 10 847 
Harvesters' board 2 169 

Fee for threshing 5.7 483 
Seed 10 847 
Legal fees 1 85 

Crop remaining 59 4996 

13 division 29.5 29.5 2498 2498 
To the priest ? ? 

Other payments ? ? 


Share «29.5 «29.5 
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a linear distance of nearly goo km, the equivalent of walking from Austin, 
Texas to Memphis, Tennessee. 

The given yield of 103, a harvest of 300 koila from 30 sown, is much 
greater than the average 6:1 most economic geographers tend to estimate 
for Greece. Greek wheat yields, of course, vary greatly by region and our 
pre-modern sources for southern Greece give a range of between 3:1 high 
on Mount Taygetus to more than 20:1 on irrigated land in the Messenian 
plain.? On poor land in the Mani, sowing took place after the first rains 
in September and October but on good soil at Gastouni in Elis and Sparta, 
and in Messenia the sowing season was between November and January.?° 
Until comparatively recently, when new strains of cereals were introduced, 
the density of sowing depended on rainfall, altitude and the quality of 
the soil. Modern farmers in the Peloponnese sow wheat comparatively 
heavily. In Arcadia, for instance, 120 okes/ha is usual on high land in the 
mountains, 150 okes/ha on the lower slopes and between 150 to 200 okes/ 
ha in the Alpheios and Ladon River plains.?! The 19th-century Boeotian 
farmers sowed only 66 okes/ha (85 kg) which is consistent with lighter 
sowing regimes described by other 19th-century sources.?? 

There are practical reasons for sowing at a lower density. Simply stated, 
in areas of low rainfall in the growing season, the net harvest from fields 
sown at higher rates will be only slightly greater than more lightly sown 
fields but the return on the investment of seed will be significantly less. 
Clayey soils, such as those at Corinth, required denser seeding because 
germination and rooting was less efficient than in loamy soils. Densely 
sown crops show greater variability in output but the most important 
consideration is that they develop fewer tillers (side shoots) with flower- 
ing heads and the seed yield ratio is thus much lower than less densely 
sown cereals.?? 

Logically, the amount of land required to feed a family varied according 
to location. In the case of the Boeotian farmers, the ample land cultivated 
and the harvests reaped ensured that they had sufficient returns to meet 
their taxes and rent, feed the family, and still have a considerable sur- 
plus for sale. If we accept the figure given for the harvest as realistic, we 
can estimate the size of the harvest. From the document, we see that the 


19 Leake 1830, 322. 

20 Leake 1830, 13-14, 147, 322. 

21 Tsotsoros 1986, 128-29. 

?2 Leake 1830, 13; Zarinebaf, Bennet, and Davis 2005, 194, n. 168. 
23 Gallant 1991, 46-48. 
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farmers reaped 8,500 kg (300 koila, where 1 koile = 22 okes = 28.226 kg) of 
which both landlord and farmer received 2,500 kgs (table 6.1). From the 
contemporary Corinthian contract which follows below, we see that 
the Boeotian sharecroppers were much more than subsistence farmers. 

The second document is preserved in the diary of Samuel Gridley Howe, 
the Bostonian doctor, who founded Washingtonia after the Greek War of 
Independence as a model farm and settlement for Greek refugees.?^ Howe 
had asked the Greek government for a grant of 500 ha that had once been 
part of the local Ottoman magnate's estate and ended up receiving 1,000 
ha tax-free for five years.25 Howe's original colony consisted of a church, 
a school converted from Kiamel Bey's country residence, and 36 families: 
in all 200 people. By the end of January 1830, the number of families had 
grown to about 50 who cultivated the land as sharecroppers. Howe's plan 
was that they pay their half share rents to a community bank. This bank, 
in turn, would provide funds to establish new colonists, staff the school, 
and provide community services such as a hospital.?6 Howe recounted the 
local Corinthian system of share rent as follows: 


Others continue to come, and at last the [former] inhabitants of this place 
showed themselves, and asked if they might come and build here again. 
From thirty three families they are reduced to fifteen, who are living in the 
caves about here, not having dared to abide in the village for six years for 
fear of the Greek soldiery, who took from them their substance and at last 
pulled the houses to pieces. The inhabitants have contrived to save among 
them five pair of oxen with which they wish to go to work under my protec- 
tion, as they express it. The best-informed man among them, and the best 
off, had a long confab with me this morning, and amused me much. “Effendi” 
(my lord), said he, ^we have been accustomed to obey one, as our fathers did 
before us; we know that nothing goes well without a head, and we pray that 
you will grant us the same privileges that you are going to give others." 
The old fellow then began to descant on the advantages of their situation 
under the Turks, and said it was better than their present one in theory. 


24 Washingtonia is now the village called Hexamilia located a few km east of Ancient 
Corinth. Howe also established the renowned Perkins Institute for the Blind in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, while his wife Julia Ward Howe won greater and longer lasting acclaim 
for writing "The Battle Hymn of the Republic" and for advocating the establishment of 
"Mother's Day." 

25 Richards 1909, 339, 341, 365. Washingtonia included the villages of Upper and Lower 
Hexamilia which he extended over to the port of Kenchries (361). Kiamel Bey of Corinth 
had formerly owned the land between Hexamilion and Kenchries, and had warehouses at 
the port of Kenchries. 

?6 Richards 1909, 363. 
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This led me to examine the affair, and after much cross-questioning and 
difficulty, I made out the relative situation then and now. 

The Bey gave them their house, land to cultivate, seed to sow it with, and 
loans without interest; they cultivated the earth in their own way, and at 
harvest time made the following division: 

Suppose a peasant reaped one hundred bushels: he had first to subtract — 


The seed he had received, say 20 per cent 
He paid to the priest 1⁄2 
Blacksmith per annum 1⁄2 
Tax for Sultan 10 
To labourers for the harvest 5 
To the Kehaya, or agent 10 
Horse for beating out (threshing) 5 
51 per cent 


But the Bey made a present apparently in this way: when the harvest was 
stocking, the peasant took one sheaf or bundle in every ten for his family, 
which taken from 51 leaves 41. Then from 41 to 100 we have 59 per cent, 
which was divided between the Bey and the peasant, leaving [the latter] 
29! per cent. But then the Kehaya, or agent of the Bey, made every peasant 
sow, cultivate, and reap for him 3 kilo of grain, making 111 okes; so that the 
peasant [actually] received about 25 per cent. Now, under the Government, 
he has land, and pays- 


One third of the crop, making, say 33 per cent 
He pays the priest 1⁄2 
Blacksmith 1⁄2 
Expenses of harvesting, say 10 
Expenses of his house 3 

47 per cent 


Taking 47 from 100 leaves 53 per cent, while before he had only 25. 
They could always borrow money from the agent of the Bey, the first time 
without interest, afterwards by paying eight per cent.? 


Howe was a doctor and was used, as part of his management of American 
post-war relief in Greece, to making proper accounts but his account pres- 
ents a few problems. The agent's salary is double that of the Boeotian agent's 
but, as in Boeotia, the Washingtonia sharecroppers had to sow and reap a 
portion for the agent separately from the crop to be shared. Although Howe 
accounts for this in the calculation of Kiamel's gift, it does not appear as 
part of his tabulation. Thirdly, Howe makes the equation 3 kilo = 111 okes 
whereas in the Peloponnese we would expect the Constantinopolitan 


27 Richards 1909, 352-54. 
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equivalent of 3 kilo = 66 okes. Alas, we cannot suppose that the 11 okes 
was the harvested quantity from the 3 kilo sown. This would infer a yield 
of less than 21 where Howe (and others) estimated average yields of 53 in 
the region. I suspect the original figure the peasants were to sow for the 
agent was 5 kilo = no okes which compares with the total of 4 koila sown 
by the Boeotians for their soubasi. Finally, Howe neglects to deduct seed 
from the portion remaining to the peasant under the new Greek govern- 
ment - this would reduce the amount remaining to him for his personal 
use to only 3396. 

If we accept the figure of 11 okes as the portion planted for the agent 
and Howe's inference that this was about 4.596 of the total crop, then we 
can estimate the amount of seed and the size of the total crop (table 6.2). 
At 1.283 kg/oke of wheat, m okes are 142.413 kg, which is 4.596 of a 3,164.7 
kg harvest, and both landlord and tenant each received 790 kg. With a 
yield of 5: the amount of seed required was 633 kg. If we assume a sow- 
ing density of 9o kg/ha, then the cultivator was cultivating about 7 ha 
every year which, if they farmed a two-year rotation with fallow or beans 
and vetches, implies they rented a total extent of 14 ha. Had these culti- 
vators been independent property owners they could have lived, like Mr. 
Arberores senior and his family, on a 7-8 ha plot. 

After the War of Independence, the Greek state confiscated property 
belonging to the Ottoman magnates and rented it out. The state received 
rent and tax on the land leaving the tenant with a portion of the harvest 
almost identical to that he received under Kiamel Bey. A letter of com- 
plaint from Corinthian cash croppers, the third document, summarizes 
their yield, rent, taxes and expenses (table 6.3).28 


Table 6.2. Washingtonia case, with 131 tenant - landlord share: taxes, costs and 
gains (based on Richards 1909) 


Tenant Shared Landlord Tenant Shared Landlord 





Harvest 100% 3165 kgs 

Dhekatia 10 316.5 

Expenses 20 633 

Seed 20 633 

Crop remaining 50 1583 

Share 25 25 791 791 


28 Andreades 1996, 198-99. 
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Table 6.3. Corinthian cash croppers' costs and gains from agriculture ca. 1835 
(based on Andreades 1996) 





Cash cropper 
Harvest 100 
Demosio tax 25 
Demotiko tax 2 
Rent 4 
Upkeep of oxen 2 
To the priest 2 
Police and guards 2 
To the harvesters 10 
Harvesters' board 3 
Fee for threshing 5 
Seed 20 
Cultivator's share 25 


These three documents show how much the state, various administrators 
and landlords could extract from the harvest while leaving the cultivator 
enough to subsist and to maintain a minimum of livestock. For the pur- 
poses of making land grants of confiscated property, the Greek govern- 
ment in 1835 determined that a family would require 4 ha of irrigated land 
in the plain (which was a rare commodity), 8 ha of un-watered land in the 
plain, or 12 ha of land on hill slopes.?9 

With the figures for Corinthian sowing density and yields we can make 
an independent estimate of how much land was required to feed (and 
no more) a single Corinthian subsistence farmer, whether sharecropper 
or owner cultivator. These estimates are based on a staple diet of wheat, 
barley, and legumes. They suggest that a family of four adult and young 
adult owner cultivators required over 5 ha, and a family of sharecroppers 
required twice as much to feed themselves and no more (tables 6.4 and 
6.5).9? From this, we can conclude that the Greek government was essen- 
tially correct in its calculations and that the Arberores family and both 
Kiamel's and Howe's Washingtonia sharecroppers literally lived at subsis- 
tence level cultivating 8 ha and 14 ha respectively. 


?9 McGrew 1986, 170. 

39 In order to keep the mathematics uncomplicated, I have used figures for post-war 
Crete in 1947 when the average annual consumption of cereals and vegetables was 107 kg 
of wheat, 29.2 kg of barley, and 108.5 kg of vegetables and fruit. Potatoes in the modern 
Greek diet obviously should be substituted with cereals when dealing with periods pre- 
dating their introduction; see Allbaugh 1953, 107 table Agi. 
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Table 6.4. Number of cultivators supported if 1 ha is planted exclusively with a 

single crop using average Ancient Corinth yields. S = Share cropper, O = Owner 

cultivator. The tax figure is that of the Peloponnese in the early 19th century 
(Leake 1830, 11) 


Produce Seed Tax Deductions Owner Cultivator Calories People 





kg/ha reserve 1/7 23.3% supported 

Wheat S 450 90 64.3 104.9 95.4 95.4 295,740 0.56 
51 

O 450 90 64.3 104.9 190.9 591,480 1.12 
Barley S 540 90 77-1 125.9 123.5 123.5 327,275 0.62 
6:1 

O 540 go 771 125.9 247.0 654,550 1.24 
Legumes S 442 170 63.1 104.5 104.5 137,870 0.26 
2.6:1 


Table 6.5. Amount of land required in Ancient Corinth to support one adult male 
(S = Share cropper or O = Owner cultivator) based on local yields and consumption 
in post-war Crete (Cretan data from Allbaugh 1953, 107 table A51) 





Consumption Available Area required Area required 
kg/year kg/ha ha/person 2 yr rotation 
w| pulses 
S 
Wheat 107.0 95.4 112 2.24 
Barley 29.2 123.5 0.24 0.47 
Pulses 108.5 104.5 1.04 0.00 
Total 2.40 2.71 
O 
Wheat 107.0 190.9 0.56 112 
Barley 29.2 247.0 0.12 0.24 
Pulses 108.5 208.9 0.52 0.00 
Total 1.20 1.36 


Rich and Poor in Antiquity 


Our figures from Ottoman and more recent pre-modern agricultural sources 
consistently indicate that about 7 to 8 ha of unirrigated land in the plain 
were sufficient to support a subsistence farmer in southwestern Messenia 
and the area immediately around Corinth. Many farmers in other parts of 
the Peloponnese will have required much the same, while others in less 
fertile areas would have required more. Those living in the well-watered 
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plains of Helos, Messenia and Elis, for instance, certainly required less. 
These figures are somewhat in excess of the 4 to 5 ha suggested by other 
scholars.?! If we infer that similar techniques and conditions existed in the 
past, we may consider the disparity between the very poorest and more 
affluent members of society in, for example, early Roman Corinth. 

We now know that after Mummius's sack in 146 BCE, there were suf- 
ficient resident Corinthians remaining to warrant the local produc- 
tion of fine ware pottery.?? We can estimate with a reasonable degree 
of certainty that the agricultural land within an hour walking distance 
of Corinth could support about 700—800 families of independent subsis- 
tence farmers, say between 2,500 to 4,000 people. The best land was ager 
publicus and although provision for the sale of all or part was included in 
the lex agraria of in BCE,? at least part of it remained unsold in 63 BCE.34 
Apparently, this land was still available nineteen years later for the cre- 
ation of the new colony. Strabo (8.6.23) says that the Sikyonians obtained 
most of the Corinthian land although they could not have had title to the 
ager publicus if it retained this status in 63 and 44 BCE. Individuals could 
have had usufruct rights, that is, the right to cultivate in return for rent, to 
the Corinthian ager publicus if it was designated ager censorius although 
there is no surviving evidence that it was so designated. As such, Sikyonian 
and other individuals may have purchased the rights to collect rent from 
cultivators of the ager publicus for renewable periods of five years.?5 It 
is conceivable that such arrangements took the form of fixed and share 
rents of the kind discussed above for the early 19th century. In such a case, 
the population of post-Mummian Corinth will likely have been closer to 
400—500 families and about 1600 to 2,500 people living alongside several 
other small Corinthian communities on the Isthmus, inland and to the 
west.?6 Many, if not most, of these people will have identified themselves 
as Corinthians and will have preserved at least some of the traditions and 


31 Gallant 1991, 82-87; Walter and Schofield 1989, 13. 

32 See the chapter by James, this volume. 

33 Walbank 1997, 99-100. 

34 Lintott (1992, 281) commenting on line 101 of the /ex agraria refers to Cicero (leg. agr. 
1.5, 2.51) concerning the land law proposed by Publius Servilius Rullus. 

35 Roselaar 2008, 128-33. Roselaar offers a very full discussion of ager publicus, which 
is clearly a much more complex subject than commentators on Corinth to date have 
appreciated. 

36 See the chapter by James in this volume for a lower estimate, based on known usage 
of buildings and extant pottery finds. 
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identity of Hellenistic Corinth. Even in a community of this scale there 
will have been a hierarchy of cultivators, artisans, merchants, and over- 
seers, and perhaps even a few of the richer echelons of society. Many of 
those providing services or engaged in a profession will have lived in close 
proximity to one another, for instance in the former city of Corinth. This 
center of population may not have had a magistrate or a tax collector but 
there may well have been a need for administrators and supervisors of 
some kind and the framework of a local religious hierarchy, albeit junior. 
Quite possibly there was an agricultural market, corn merchants, stables, 
inns, and a smithy, and Corinth will have had some of the services of a 
small town rather than those of an agricultural village. It still had access to 
those resources that had once made Corinth a prospering city such as its 
location at the hub of regional land and sea communications, abundant 
water, stone and clay beds. Moreover, enough of the city center stood 
to frame and orient the Roman colony's forum and its monuments, for 
instance a building below the Julian Basilica and the South Stoa.?" 

Before he died in March 44 BCE, Gaius Julius Caesar arranged for a col- 
ony on the Corinthian ager publicus. The authorities presumably assessed 
how much land each colonist required to survive in this environment by 
canvassing the locals and inspecting tax registers.?9 Doukellis, Walbank, 
and Romano have independently established that the coastal plain from 
the slopes of Mt. Geranion westwards was centuriated between the late 
2nd and mid ist century BCE (fig. 6.1).39 Doukellis recognized blocks of 256 
(16 x 16) and 400 (20 x 20) actus, while Romano believes they were units 
of 384 (16 x 24) actus. The simplest division of these two units is 16 (8), 32 
(16), and 64 (32) actus (iugera) of about 2, 4, and 8 ha plots respectively. 
Assuming that the Roman officials thought in terms of these convenient 
multiples, and that they had assessed the supportive capacity of the land 
(table 6.6), I suggest each colonist was to receive a tract or several smaller 
plots amounting to 64 actus (8 ha). 


37 Corinth L5, 37-39; Corinth 1.4, 100-102. 

38 Caesar's lex Campana allocated plots of 10 iugera in the ager Campanus (Cic. Att. 
2.16.1; Suet. Caes. 20.3). Evans (1981, 432) observes that, having been ager publicus for so 
long, it was well known that 10 iugera plots would suffice. 

39 Doukellis 1994; Walbank 1997, 100-103; Romano 2005, n. 66. 
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Fig. 61. Area of centuriated land surrounding Corinth. Drawing by J. Herbst. 


Table 6.6. Allotment size at the colonies of Vibo, Thurii, Bononia and Aquileia 
(based on Gargola 1995, 90) 





Colony Date BCE Colonists Jugera Pedites | Iugera Equites 
Vibo (Livy 35.40.5) 192 3,700 + 300-15 (3.80 ha) 30 (7.59 ha) 
Thurii (Livy 35.9.7) 193 20(5.06ha) 4o (10.12 ha) 
Bononia (Livy 37.57.8) 189 3,000 50(12.65ha) — 7o (17.71 ha) 
Aquileia (Livy 40.34.2) 181/80 50 (12.65 ha) 140 (35.42 ha) 


The plain from the Isthmus to the Sikyonian border amounts to about 
130 sq km of centuriated land with Corinth located pretty much at the 
mid-point of the strip. If, as the evidence of Mr. Arberores in the mid 
20th century and of the other cases presented here suggest, we may allow 
each ordinary Corinthian colonist a plot of 8 ha without being overly gen- 
erous. This extent of centuriated land is, therefore, sufficient for a total 
of about 1600 allotments of 8 ha for an equal number of colonists and 
their families. These figures suggest that the agricultural population of 
the colony was somewhat smaller than that suggested by Engels, and that 
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Walbank's estimate of 2,000-3,000 families was closer to the mark.*° It 
is possible that the previous cultivators of the ager publicus also formed 
part of the colony as what in medieval Greece were called paroikoi, agri- 
cultural laborers (incolae) without the same privileges as the colonists.“ 
They may have continued to farm as laborers, tenants, or as landholders 
on the margins of the colonial allotments. It is also possible that the mer- 
chants who formed part of the colony received tax and trade concessions 
instead of land. 

Walbank has rightly suggested that life in the early colony was hard 
and the community was initially small and living close to, if not at, sub- 
sistence levels. The early colony of Corinth almost certainly did not gen- 
erate a significant surplus for export besides taxes paid in kind. Walbank 
also envisaged that Corinth's location ensured a steady growth in the 
local economy that presented opportunities for the colonists to earn day 
wages to supplement their farm income. The very existence of the colony 
also ensured that there was a local market for the small agricultural sur- 
pluses and there were certainly magistrates and tax collectors within the 
community. I imagine that some of the original colonists may have sold 
a portion of their land to invest in a craft or in business. I also imagine 
that careful farmers gradually acquired enough extra cash to acquire land 
that they then rented to others and engaged in other business while being 
partially supported by their tenants. Outside the plowing season, farmers 
may have used their oxen to haul loads over the Isthmus or from the ports 
of Lechaion and Kenchreai to the city thereby earning a valuable supple- 
ment to his income.?? Someone who actually invested in haulage, working 
every day of the year, may have earned a maximum income of 5,000 kg of 
wheat per yoke of oxen in a year. Although such full employment is highly 
optimistic, the pre-tax earnings of someone working two thirds ofthe year 
was twice what he would gain by cultivating an 8 ha plot. 


^9 Engels 1990, 22; Walbank 1997, 105. 

^! Roselaar 2008, 77. According to Pomponius D.50.16.239.2, an incola was "someone 
who has established his domicile in any region; the Greeks call such a person a paroikos. 
Nor are those who stay in a town the only people who are incolae, but also those who hold 
land within the territory of any town in such a way that they establish themselves there 
as if in a fixed abode." 

42 David Pettegrew, this volume. argues differently. He understands the harbors of 
Corinth to have been emporia and I understand them to have been entrepóts. 

43 From Diocletian's price edict (17.3), Clark and Haswell (1967, 184-89) calculate that 
overland haulage cost 4.6 kg/ton/km. The median rate of the 34 examples cited by Clark 
and Haswell is 0.34% per km. At the lower median rate, hauling a half ton load of wheat 
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A growing town and market would also change the nature of agricul- 
tural production favoring higher value crops, such as vegetables, over sub- 
sistence staples like wheat in the immediate hinterland of the city and 
its ports.44 Within a generation, Corinth was a market town and some 
of the original colonist families, and possibly even some of the paroikoi, 
were no longer subsistence farmers but solidly established with business 
interests and supportive of other much poorer agricultural families. By 
the close of the century, Corinth had a vital economy attracting immi- 
grants and its population had perhaps doubled. It was a town of regional 
significance and had a fully developed social hierarchy. Within a hundred 
years of the formation of the colony, Corinth was a city of empire-wide 
significance with two dependent harbor towns acting as both entrepóts 
and emporia.^? At the time of Paul's visit, international commerce was of 
major significance to the city, so much so that within two decades, Nero 
sought to facilitate the passage of cargoes by cutting the diolkos canal 
with slaves brought from Jerusalem for the purpose. Fortunately for, or 
perhaps because of, those employed in the docks and in haulage this ini- 
tiative was quickly abandoned. 


The Evolution of Inequality in Early Roman Corinth 


Although this paper is presented as if there were few primary or second- 
ary sources for the rural economy in Greece or for the Roman Empire at 
large, this is certainly not the case and the bibliography is extensive.*® But 
the historical sources are limited and patchy while the secondary litera- 
ture by necessity is a mosaic assembled from estimates and both primary 
and ethnographic sources. Economic studies of the Roman Empire tend 


8 km across the Isthmus road earned the haulier 13.6 kg of wheat (0.0036 x 500 x 8). If 
repeated every day, the maximum annual income was 13.6 x 365 = 4,964 kg. Calculated 
at this rate, transport across the Isthmus added only 2.796 to the cost of the cargo if we 
assume the haulier also undertook the unloading and loading at either end. For haulage 
across the Isthmus, see Sanders 1996 and 2005b. 

^^ So, paraphrasing Cato (Agr. 8.2), "Close to the City [grow] all kinds of vegetables, and 
plants for wreaths;" and Varro (Rust. 1.16.3), “Near to a city, it is profitable to have gardens 
of violets and roses and produce for which there is a demand but there would be no gain 
to cultivate the same things on a farm far from a market." 

*5 For a Graph Theoretical analysis of the central place of Corinth within the commu- 
nications network of southern Greece in the Roman period, see Sanders and Whitbread 
1990. 

^6 For bibliography on the Roman Empire at large, see Scheidel and Friesen 2009. For 
Greece in particular, see Gallant 1991; Garnsey 1988; Sallares 1991. 
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to deal with the big picture and generally have to find some common 
currency such as gold- or wheat-equivalents to homogenize data drawn 
from chronologically and geographically diverse parts of the empire. The 
intent here was not to ignore this mass of excellent scholarship, but to 
avoid the imposition of an average Roman world economy view on one 
small part of Southern Greece. By looking at data specific to the region, it 
is possible to get a more nuanced idea of the local economy and to focus 
on the agricultural potential of Corinth's immediate hinterland and those 
who cultivated it. 

We can catch a glimpse of the contrast of wealth that may have existed 
in Greece through time. The so-called Ricardo-Malthusian trap is an eco- 
nomic model that has survived two centuries. It holds that the sum total 
of wealth is directly proportionate to the land resources available; in peri- 
ods of lower population, this wealth is divided between fewer people, 
which leads to an increase in population and to relative impoverishment, 
which in turn leads to higher mortality and lower population. Worldwide 
this pattern held until the Industrial Revolution when average wealth 
and total population in industrialized countries, such as Britain and later 
Germany and France, increased dramatically. Statistics for wealth distri- 
bution for pre-industrial economies are rare and problematic, but figures 
from more recent undeveloped economies are illuminating. Arguably, the 
economies of Brazil and India were not industrialized on the scale of 18th- 
century England, even in the late 19th and mid 20th centuries respectively. 
Over 6096 of the population of these countries had an annual income at 
or close to subsistence and only 296 earned more than 7 to 14 times sub- 
sistence level (graph 6.1). 

These figures are compatible with the conclusions of Walter Scheidel 
and Steven Friesen who made the reasonable assumption that between 
65 and 8896 ofthe Roman Empire's population earned subsistence incomes 
and less, and that 97% earned less than five times subsistence level.*? 
What the Brazilian and Indian data do suggest is that the number of 
people in the income group immediately above those living at subsistence 
may have been a little larger than Scheidel and Friesen estimate (graphs 
6.1 and 6.2). Graphically, these actual and assumed percentages very likely 
resemble the income structure of Greece at any time in its past between 
the Mycenaean period and the mid 2oth century. The two thirds of the 
population who lived at or near subsistence levels were perhaps small 


^7 Friesen 2005, 364—69; Scheidel and Friesen 2009. 
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Graph 6.1. Income inequality in the Roman Empire, Brazil 1872 and India 1961 

(adapted from Scheidel and Friesen 2009, Milanovic, Lindert, and Williamson, 

2007b, 36-43, and Sreenivasa and Ram Jain 1974, table 4a). 1 - subsistence or near 
subsistence income. 
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Graph 6.2. Undeveloped (Roman Empire) vs. developed (England & Wales 1759) 
(from Scheidel and Friesen 2009 and Milanovic, Lindert and Williamson 2007b). 


landowners, tenant farmers, and day laborers. The 2096 or more in the 
next bracket were perhaps artisans, landlords, and tradesmen. The richest 
two percent had an annual income eight and more times the income of the 
poorest and doubtless had investments well beyond the regional level. 
Milanovic, Lindert, and Williamson have suggested that income 
inequality is a variable determined by the complexity of the economy.*® 
In theory, a simple economy, in which a large majority of the popula- 
tion lives at subsistence levels, has less of a surplus to support elites and 
therefore inequality between richest and poorest is limited. The early 


48 Milanovic, Lindert, and Williamson 2007a, 4—5. 
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colony of Corinth was such a society, consisting of subsistence farmers 
and a core of administrators who sent tax revenues to the capital. The 
ratios of rank and inequality in such a situation resembled 89 cultivators: 
10 managers: 1 administrator where the cultivators lived at a subsistence 
level and the managers and administrators had incomes of multiples of 
subsistence level. The graph of income inequality in the early colony must 
have looked like the empire-wide distribution proposed by Scheidel and 
Friesen.^? 

As the colony grew, different opportunities arose which changed the 
shape of the local economy and while the empire-wide distribution of 
wealth did not change significantly, on the local scale at Corinth income 
inequality at the lower levels became more complex. It may have more 
resembled 60 cultivators: 30 tradesmen and managers: 1 administrator 
with a much larger gap between the poorest and the richest elements. 
The graph of incomes may have more resembled that of mid 18th-century 
England and Wales, that “nation of shopkeepers, where a significant 
proportion of individuals had incomes two and three times greater than 
subsistence and where there was a larger managerial and administrative 
echelon (graph 6.2).5° Corinth at the time of Paul may have had quite a 
substantial consumer class, as did Brazil in 1872 (graph 6.1), especially when 
compared with the average income distribution of the Roman Empire. 

A plethora of data helps us to identify the super-rich echelons of Greek 
society. Just one measure — land - shows that the richest had resources 
equivalent to the combined wealth of hundreds or even thousands of the 
poorest. For instance in 8 BCE, Gaius Caecelius Isidorus, a wealthy freed- 
man somewhat impoverished by the Civil Wars, bequeathed 60,000,000 
sesterces, 3,600 yokes of oxen, herds numbering 257,000 head, and 4,16 
slaves in his will.5! If Columella’s figures are taken as an indicator, the 
oxen were sufficient to plow an estate of ca. 90,000 ha.5? Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus at Corfinium, in 49 BCE, promised 40 iugera to each of his 
soldiers from his own estate. Since his army numbered some 10,000 sol- 
diers, he committed about 400,000 iugera or 100,000 ha and more since 
the officers were to receive more pro rata parte.5? The extent of his estate 
was equivalent to the Julian colony at Corinth. 


49 Scheidel and Friesen 2009, table 10. 

59 Milanovic, Lindert, and Williamson 2007b, 53-54. 
51 Plin. NH 33.135. 

? Columella, Rust. 2.12.7. 

53 Caes. B Civ. 1.17.4. 
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Conclusions 


As observed in the introduction, these rich and super-rich individuals 
are quite visible in the written, monumental, and archaeological record 
but their thousands of dependents living at subsistence levels are not. 
And who were those whose incomes lay somewhere between sufficiency and 
opulence? One group documented here is the Boeotian farmers who 
rented land for cash cropping wheat. This group retained three to four 
times the amount of wheat kept by the Hexamilia sharecroppers. In my 
brief speculation on lower income groups in the early Roman colony of 
Corinth, one group consisted of the colonists and agricultural laborers 
(paroikoi) who separated themselves from the land by a degree and engaged 
in trades such as haulage. I would suggest that this income group is visible in 
the archaeological record as living on 3 to 4 times the subsistence level. 
They may be recognized in the archaeological record as those who had 
decorated local and imported ceramics, glass drinking vessels, expensive 
storage pithoi, and a garbage midden containing animal bones. If so, we 
can detect another middling group with an income greater than 4 times 
subsistence whose archaeological legacy consisted of mosaic floors, small 
scale sculpture, and wall painting. This is a standard of living seen in the 
4th-century Panayia Field Domus at Corinth.5+ 

The poorest echelons, approximately 65+% (Scheidel and Friesen 
8596) of the population, including the landless farmers living close to or 
at subsistence level, had few non-perishable material possessions that 
survived in the archaeological record and so they remain invisible in the 
world's museums and libraries. It is not surprising, then, that their means 
of existence has escaped the attention of archaeologists and historians 
who are data-blind below a certain high threshold of material wealth. It 
is high time that archaeologists and historians changed their focus and 
began studying human physical remains more systematically and exca- 
vating in places where we will find the urban and rural poor rather than 
their employers and rulers. In terms of the physical anthropology, we 
need to excavate, study, and publish the graves of individuals with few 
or no “grave goods.55 In terms of domestic archaeology, we need to dig 
urban and rural sites where there are low expectations of 'finds' beyond 
those we can recover in a sieve, water sieve, or soil sample. These sorts of 


54 Sanders 2005a; Sweetman and Sanders 2005. 
55 Rohn, Barnes, and Sanders 2009. 
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investigations would build up new data about a mute segment of ancient 
Corinthian society. Since this group made up the majority of the popula- 
tion, a better understanding of these Corinthians will require us to alter 
significantly our reconstructions of Corinth before, during, and after the 
colonial period. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DIOLKOS AND THE EMPORION: HOW A LAND BRIDGE FRAMED 
THE COMMERCIAL ECONOMY OF ROMAN CORINTH 


David K. Pettegrew 


Introduction 


Territory has always formed a common theme in explanations of the 
wealth and power of the city of Corinth.! Thucydides was the first to con- 
nect Corinthian wealth to the city's situation on the Isthmus and its com- 
mercial facility (1.13.5). When the Greeks developed navies, he noted, the 
Corinthians built a fleet, suppressed piracy, and provided a trade market 
making their city wealthy and powerful. Roman writers repeated, expanded, 
and reinterpreted the explanation of Thucydides about the commercial 
facility of the Isthmus and its relationship to Corinthian wealth.? By the end 
of antiquity, Corinth was inextricably associated with the image of a mari- 
time city whose Isthmus fostered commerce, prosperity, and power.? 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, when Corinth became the subject of 
historical study, scholars again invoked territory to make sense of the city. 
Historians drawing on ancient texts regularly remarked on two factors in 
particular that influenced the city's historical fortunes.* They noted firstly 
that the commercial facilities of the Isthmus and the harbors created mar- 
kets that generated revenues in the form of duties on imports and exports, 
and profits through trade. They pointed secondly to the commercial flow 
of ships and cargoes over a trans-Isthmus portage road called the diolkos 
that created revenues for the city through traffic and services, transit 
duties, and transport fees. According to the first assertion, a commercial 
emporion made the Isthmus a market for merchants arriving from east 


! [ am grateful to the participants in conference in Austin and to the others in atten- 
dance for their questions, comments, and suggestions. Thanks also to Melissa Hogan for 
her valuable feedback on this paper. 

? E.g., Strabo 8.20; Ael. Arist. Or. 27; Favorinus [Dio Chrys.] 37.8 and 36. 

3 Eg. John Chrys. Hom. 1 Corinthians, Preface 1-2; Libanius Decl. 25.2.46. 

^ Chandler 1776, 240; Dodwell 1819, 191; Lempriére and Anthon 1831, 408; Curtius 1852, 
521, 539, 545-46, 596; Curtius 1868, 270—74; Wyse 1865, 326-27. 
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and west; according to the second, a portage road called the diolkos made 
the Isthmus a thoroughfare for maritime traffic and shipping between 
Italy and Asia. These arguments, which were already present when the 
first archaeologists began work in the Corinthia in the early 20th century, 
were quickly absorbed into scholarship related to Paul and the Corinthian 
epistles.5 Each has also reappeared in recent discussions of the social 
and economic background to the ancient city and Paul's problematic 
assemblies.9 The arguments for the diolkos and the emporion have 
constantly influenced interpretations of the city. 

My goal in this paper is to reconsider each of the explanations about 
the commercial facilities of the Isthmus in light of the extant textual evi- 
dence. As I shall argue, the second of these ideas (the thoroughfare thesis) 
has no basis in ancient texts while the first (the commercial emporion) is 
found in an array of textual evidence. The ancients had little conception 
of the Isthmus as an actively used commercial thoroughfare but they did 
view it consistently as a commercial destination and marketplace for the 
exchange and redistribution of goods. In the conclusion of this paper, I 
will offer some thoughts on the implications of an emporion for address- 
ing the economy of Roman Corinth, the social opportunities, and forms 
of inequality. 


The Diolkos of Corinth and the Thoroughfare Thesis 


At the center of the thoroughfare thesis is the diolkos of Corinth. Scholars 
today use the term to refer to the paved limestone portage road that runs 
across the narrowest part of the Isthmus.’ This road, which was partially 
excavated by Nikolaos Verdelis in the late 1950s, was made of poros slabs 
3.5-6.0 m wide and had deep parallel grooves spaced 1.5 m apart suggesting 
rails for moving heavy loads.? Verdelis argued that the road was constructed 
by the tyrant Periander in the late 7th century BCE, subsequently refurbished 
after the late 5th century BCE, and used repeatedly throughout antiquity. 


5 E.g., Davies 1877, 165-66; Farrar 1879, 555-56; Linton 1881, 3-4. 

6 Wiseman 1979, 438-47; Engels 1990, 59; Hafemann 2000, 22-25; Murphy-O'Connor 
2002, 61-62; Horrell and Adams 2004, 1-8. 

7 For overviews of the archaeology of the road, see Verdelis 1956a, 1956b, 1957, 1958, 
1960, 1966a and 1966b; Raepsaet 1993; Papafotiou 2007; Pettegrew 2onb; Lohmann forth- 
coming; and Koutsoumba and Nakas forthcoming. 

8 Lewis 2001. 
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Since the investigation of the portage road in the 2oth century, archae- 
ologists, historians, and New Testament scholars have used the diolkos to 
explain the city's economy. The common view today is that ships arriving 
in the small harbor of Schoinos at Kalamaki Bay, or at Poseidonia in the 
Corinthian Gulf, were set on carts and ferried over the bridge where they 
continued their journeys to destinations further afield. In another version, 
cargoes were unloaded from ships, carted overland, and restacked in sail- 
ing vessels in the opposite gulf. In either variant, the diolkos made the 
Isthmus a transient medium in maritime traffic between Italy and Asia 
Minor and created revenues and wealth for the city through transport fees 
and transit tolls. According to some scholars, merchants could cross the 
Isthmus with ships or cargo and continue on their way within the span 
of only a few hours.? 

If modern writers have universally adopted one or the other version 
of the thoroughfare thesis, several new studies have called for a careful 
rereading of the relevant texts and offered alternate interpretations. A 
forthcoming article by Hans Lohmann has reached very different conclu- 
sions about the date, function, and purpose of the road. In Lohmann's 
view, ships were carried over the Isthmus only a few times during military 
expeditions; when ships were transferred, they were dragged via wooden 
rollers, not the diolkos; and the physical limestone road called the diolkos 
was probably constructed in the late Hellenistic or Early Roman period 
reusing cut stone from abandoned monumental buildings after the 146 BCE 
destruction.!° Another study, by this author, argues that the Isthmus was 
not the grand thoroughfare scholars have imagined it to be. My aim in the 
remainder of this section is to summarize briefly the part of this study that 
has reexamined the textual sources." 

Despite current scholarly consensus, there is actually no ancient textual 
evidence for a road called the diolkos. The only writer of antiquity 
to apply the term diolkos to the Corinthia (Strabo) refers to a land 


9 For example, Davies 1877, 165-66. 

10 Tn the analysis of Lohmann (forthcoming), the ship portages of ancient literature have 
nothing to do with the limestone portage road used for carting freights over the Isthmus. 
I learned of the valuable study of Koutsoumba and Nakas (forthcoming) regarding the 
diolkos too late to incorporate in this chapter. 

11 The reader who seeks a fuller version of the evidence and argument may consult 
Pettegrew 20nb, which details logistics of portaging, the archaeology of the road, ceramic 
evidence against the thoroughfare thesis, and the ancient texts. The following summary 
briefly reviews the texts that have been central to the thoroughfare thesis. To access all 
the texts discussed here, see http://corinthianmatters.com. 
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strip — “the narrowest part of the Corinthian Isthmus” — and not a physical 
road.? The one ancient writer, Pseudo-Skylax, who does refer to a road 
across the Isthmus, does not connect it to portaging episodes or name it 
as the diolkos, but only remarks, "There is a road of 40 stades that runs 
over the Isthmus from one sea to the other."? These are the only texts 
that relate anything about an ancient trans-Isthmus road, or a place in the 
Corinthia called ‘diolkos’. 

We are in no better position when the evidence for a trans-shipment 
operation over the land bridge is considered. Scholars have often referred 
to seven recorded episodes of portaging ships between the 5th century 
BCE and the oth century CE in the context of war, and suggested that the 
absence of evidence reflects the ancient biases against mundane economic 
activities and monuments. In this view, these ‘military episodes’ repre- 
sent the most visible instances of a regular undercurrent of ship portaging 
that included commercial vessels especially. This argument from silence, 
however, falters with scrutiny. Comparative evidence, firstly, stands 
against it. One can contrast, for example, the total absence of evidence 
for commercial portaging over the Isthmus with the relatively good evi- 
dence for commercial ships rounding Cape Malea.!6 Furthermore, a con- 
sideration of the practical aspects of portaging (see below) severely erodes 
confidence in the argument from silence. How could ancient authors have 
so systematically ignored what could only have been one of the greatest 
engineering feats of classical antiquity, the regular movement of sizable 
(10-30 m long) and weighty (20—50 tons) ships across a land bridge six km 
in length? Why would ancient writers have nothing to say about the "larg- 
est trackway in ancient times,” as one scholar titled the road?!” 

The absence of evidence actually has a simpler explanation: carting 
ships across the Corinthian Isthmus marked an extraordinary tactical 


1? Strabo 8.24, 8.6.4, and 8.6.22. The later Roman writer Hesychius also mentions the 
diolkos but is only summarizing Strabo. 

35 Pseudo-Skylax, Periplus 40.4. 

14 The episodes occurred in 412 BCE, 220 BCE, 217 BCE, 172 BCE, 102/101 BCE, 30 BCE, and 
872 CE. There is also an eighth portage that should be dated to the late 3rd century BCE. 

15 E.g., Corinth I1, 49-51. 

16 In contrast with the few instances of portaging ships over the Isthmus, there are 
two dozen relevant Greek and Latin passages recording voyages of military galleys and 
merchant ships around the southern coast of Greece. See, for example, Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo, 388—439; Hdt. 7168; Alciphron Letters of Fishermen 10; Arrian An. 2.1.2; Diod. Sic. 
11.151; 11.84; 16.62; Dion. Hal. 1.72.2-3; Heliodorus Aeth. 4.16.7.1. 

17 Werner 1997. 
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maneuver, a brilliant stratagem, that rarely occurred.!® The exceptional 
nature of portaging is evident from the explanations ancient historians 
provide for it. In some cases, writers note why the portage occurred. 
Thucydides, for example, describes transferring ships as a stealth naval 
offensive that the Peloponnesians planned against Athens only twice, in 
428 BCE when weakened by disease and rebellion, and in 412 BCE after 
the disastrous Sicilian expedition.!? Polybius's description of the portage 
of Demetrius of Pharos in 220 BCE explains the transfer of ships as aiding 
the Macedonians and catching the Aetolians by surprise in the Corinthian 
Gulf.20 And Cassius Dio has Octavian transfer his ships across the Isthmus 
because it was winter and the sea was too choppy to sail around Malea; 
the sneak move and rapid sail catch Mark Antony and Cleopatra com- 
pletely off guard.?! In these cases, the historians represent portaging events 
as covert, brilliant, and decisive stratagems carried out in the context of 
exceptional military circumstance. 

The textual sources also explain how portaging occurred by noting 
the complexity, expense, or dangers of the crossing. The Peloponnesians, 
Thucydides says (3.1516), “set to work zealously” on the preparations of 
the road in 428 BCE. Demetrius transferred over his fleet in 220 BCE only 
after the Macedonians agreed to front the expense of the operation.?? 
The extraordinary nature of ship portaging is most explicit in the famous 
inscription of Marcus Antonius, the paternal grandfather of the triumvir 
who fought Octavian at Actium.?? As proconsul, Marcus Antonius had 
ships transferred across the Isthmus in 102/101 BCE and then had the deed 
commemorated in Latin verse as epic achievement and athletic accom- 
plishment.?^ The inscription notes that the remarkable transfer occurred 
with little confusion, no injury, and in only a few days' time. 

If these passages highlight the extraordinary reason for or nature of mil- 
itary ship transfers, what about the three authors whose brief comments 
have suggested to scholars that ship carting was regular and frequent? 


18 For a fuller consideration of the literary nature of portaging episodes, see Pettegrew 
2011a and 2011b. 

19 Thuc. 3.15216; Thuc. 8.7-10. 

20 Polyb. 4.19.7-9. 

?! Cass. Dio 51.5. 

22 Polyb. 4.19.7-9. 

23 Corinth VIIL2 no. 1, 1-4, also published in Taylor and West 1928, and subsequently 
improved in CIL 12.2 no. 2662 and Dow 1951. For discussion of this inscription, see Gebhard 
and Dickie 2003, 272—77. 

24 Gebhard and Dickie 2003. 
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In fact, it is easier to read Aristophanes, Strabo, and Pliny as allusions 
to the same remarkable military stratagems discussed above than as ran- 
dom references to a regular commercial transshipping operation. When 
the playwright Aristophanes makes one of his characters say, "You have 
an Isthmus, man; up and down you're dragging your member more fre- 
quently than the Corinthians,"5 he is referencing not a constant commer- 
cial operation but the recent transfer of military vessels that occurred the 
year before the production of the play (411 BCE), when the Peloponnesians 
drew a fleet of 21 ships over the Isthmus. The event nearly caught the 
Athenians off guard and would have been on their mind the year of 
the play's production.?6 When the geographer Strabo describes the diolkos 
as the place “where ships are transferred overland,”27 he is not comment- 
ing on a portage operation of the late 1st century BCE but is noting for 
his readers the strip of land where the famous portages had occurred in 
ancient times. And when Pliny the Elder suggests in the later 1st century 
CE that smaller ships were drawn over the Isthmus on trolleys instead of 
sailing around Cape Malea, he is not making a contemporary observa- 
tion but is summing up an historical tradition of famous ship-crossing 
episodes.?? Strabo and Pliny mention portaging because of its importance 
within the historical narratives that were famous in their own day, espe- 
cially Thucydides and Polybius. 

The overland conveyance of ships rarely occurred because it marked 
an extraordinary logistical feat that required a tremendous investment of 
material resources and traction power.?? A military ship like the Greek 
trireme was some 35 m long, 5 m wide, and nearly 4 m high, weighing, 
when dry and without its movable equipment or crews, about 25 tons, or 
50,000 pounds,?° about the height and weight of a modern tractor-trailer 
truck but double the length and width. The typical coastal trading vessels 
of the Hellenistic and Roman era were smaller than the trireme but car- 
ried loads weighing 20—70 tons, while long-distance freighters were sig- 
nificantly wider and commonly transported cargoes of 100 tons or more.?! 


25 Ar. Thesm. 647-48. 

26 Sommerstein 1994, 196. 

27 Strabo 8.2.1. 

28 Pliny NH 4.9-10. 
See Raepsaet 1993, 2008; Lewis 2001; Pettegrew 2011b. 
These figures for weight are based on Morrison and Coates 1989, 20, 68; Morrison, 
Coates, and Rankov 2000, 277. 

31 For the size and weight of merchant ships, see Casson 1971, 160-63 n. 17 and 36, 
169-73, 189-90; Houston 1988. 
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Transferring even the lightest of these vessels by wheeled cart over a ridge 
80 m above sea level through an average grade of 296 would have required 
hundreds of men and created extreme dangers to the ship and the crew. 
While it was possible to transfer military galleys and very small merchant 
vessels over the Corinthian Isthmus, it was also very difficult and did not 
occur frequently. The ancient historians who narrated these portages rep- 
resented them as extraordinary in some way. 

Scholars recognizing the logistical difficulties of ship dragging have 
long advanced an alternative interpretation of the diolkos road.?? If it was 
difficult to transport commercial vessels, it would have been possible to 
unload and transfer their cargoes apart from the ships. While there is no 
space here to outline the arguments against this thesis, we can summa- 
rize the major objections that have been explored more fully elsewhere.?? 
The archaeological evidence of ceramic distributions does not support the 
notion of consistent overland transshipment of cargoes as the eastern and 
western sides of the Isthmus show, respectively, clear eastern and western 
orientations in trade. Logistically, the diolkos lacks the necessary harbor 
facilities on the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs to accommodate a major 
overland shipping business.?^ Not only are there no harbor installations, 
moles, or broad quays, but there are no warehouses, hostels, restaurants, 
and settlements — in short, none of the facilities found at serious Greek 
and Roman harbors.?5 Transshipment would have required considerable 
time: several days of unloading, moving, and reloading, not the few hours 
sometimes envisioned.?6 The operation would also have depended on an 
enormous supply of bovines as hundreds of ox-drawn carts were needed 
for each commercial ship. Finally, the costs to the merchant would have 
been enormous: harbor taxes, cargo duties, expenses of porters, drivers, 
and oxen or mules. Could a merchant have counted on profiting from his 
cargo at inflated costs? 

There is no question, of course, that goods could be and were carted 
across the Isthmus in antiquity either fully or in part. Such transfers, how- 


32 MacDonald 1986. 

33 See Pettegrew 201b for further discussion. 

34 Sanders 1996. 

35 For useful overviews of built harbors, see Casson 1971, 361-70; Shaw 1972; Blackman 
1982, 2008. It is true that small-scale coastal traders did not necessarily require well-built 
facilities to unload goods — a simple beach or wooden quay would sometimes do just fine 
(Houston 1988; Hohlfelder and Vann 2000) — but a road designed to facilitate a major ship- 
ping business would have required considerable infrastructure. 

36 Pomey and Tchernia 1978; Rickman 1985, 112, 114 n. 57. 
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ever, do not add up to the kind of major portage operation envisioned by 
modern scholars. While the archaeological evidence is beyond the scope 
of this paper, the imported Roman pottery distributed across the Isthmus 
does suggest that the region functioned more as a terminus to eastward 
and westward commercial flows than a conduit.?? 


Corinth and the Emporion 


If the diolkos road did not contribute greatly to Corinth's commercial 
facility, how did the Isthmus make Corinth wealthy? Here, ancient writers 
agreed that Corinth had a major emporion, a trading center that concen- 
trated maritime and terrestrial traffic via land and sea. Thucydides was 
largely responsible for this interpretation of the city in arguing (1.13.5) 
that the control of an emporion since ancient days had brought revenues 
and power. Others followed. Corinth was called wealthy, Strabo explained 
(8.6.20), not "because of its commerce” as one translator translated empo- 
rion, but because of its *place of commerce" that facilitated the exchange of 
goods between Italy and Asia.? Aelius Aristides characterizes the Corinthia 
as a kind of agora and meeting space common to all Greeks.?? Libanius, 
the greatest Greek orator of the 4th century CE, describes Corinth as the 
common emporion of Greece.^? And his famous student John Chrysostom, 
in the preface to his commentary on Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, 
explains the Corinthian community's strife in terms of the wealth and pride 
resulting from the city's commercial foundation on the Isthmus.*! 

What did the ancient concept of emporion entail? First, the Greek word 
&uróptov denoted a place of commerce situated in a convenient location 
for travelers and traders. The term was used consistently from classi- 
cal times to denote a mart or trading-center, a settlement or part of a 


37 Pettegrew 201b. 

38 The Loeb version of Strabo's Geography mistranslates the phrase ʻO è Kópw6oc 
&vetóc pèv Aéyetar Sid TO £umóptov as "Corinth is called ‘wealthy’ because of its commerce." 
As this translation has been promulgated through two widely-used books on Roman 
Corinth (Engels 1990 and Murphy-O'Connor 2002), scholars have not fully understood 
Strabo's specific point. Corinth was wealthy not because of exchange itself but because of 
its particular place of exchange, the trading station in the Isthmus. 

39 Ael. Arist. Isthmian Oration 23. See De Ligt 1993, 101-2. 

^9 Libanius, Decl. 25.2.46. 

^! In epistulam 1 ad Corinthios, Argument. 
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settlement where maritime traffic and commercial flows concentrated.*? 
These nodes of heightened connectivity were sometimes maritime cities 
but more frequently substantial harbors situated on the sea or the mouths 
of rivers with easy access to trading flows.*? Emporia are so common to 
discussions of world geography and periploi ("voyages around") in the early 
Roman era precisely because so many are associated with ports. Strabo, 
for example, who names some 48 different emporia in his geography, uses 
the term for populous and highly-trafficked trading centers and ports that 
facilitated the exchange of products for peoples or regions separated from 
one another by long distances.^^ 

Second, in its reference to a particular place, emporion also denoted 
the nature of trade and the kinds of goods available at that place. Emporia 
were centers of wholesale trade of merchandise between regions and peo- 
ples, not urban and rural markets serving only the inhabitants of a region. 
In some cases, emporia functioned as regional ports for the exchange of 
inland products with goods imported by sea, or as trading centers for 
neighboring tribes.^* Other emporia functioned as entrepôts for the trade 
of materials imported from regions separated from one another by long 
distances: Classical Athens in the Aegean and Apamea in Syria for goods 
from Italy and Greece.^9 Writers like Strabo suggest that the sorts of 
goods exchanged at these emporia included food stuffs (grain, olive oil, 
wine, and honey), construction materials (timber, wax, and pitch), animals 
and their products (cattle, hides), slaves, plants (silphium), clothing, and 
other merchandise.*” Pliny the Elder describes the emporion of Adulis on 
the Red Sea where slaves, apes, tortoise shells, and ivory and hides from 


42 Liddell and Scott 1996. Definitions and discussion are numerous: Rougé 1966, 108; 
Casson 1971, 365-70; Bresson and Rouillard 1993, including Casevitz 1993, 10, Etienne 1993, 
30-34, Rouillard 1993, 46; and Counillon 1993; Frayn 1993, 10, 15-16; Hansen 1997, 2006; 
Petropoulos 2005; Rosenfeld and Menirav 2005, 16-17, 29-31. 

43 Casevitz 1993; Rouillard 1993; Counillon 1993. Emporia are more commonly the har- 
bors of substantial cities than maritime cities themselves, but an emporion was not always 
a port, and a port not always an emporion. Xen. Hell. 5.2.16 and Plut. Fab. Max. 17.3 juxta- 
pose but do not conflate the two terms limena’ (harbor) and ‘emporion.’ Moreover, inland 
emporia disconnected from waterways did exist even if they were not common: Dion. Hal. 
7.20.2 distinguishes between inland and maritime emporia; and Livy describes (38.18.1215) 
Gordion in Crete as an inland emporion, but has to explain that it received more visitors 
than an inland city normally does. 

44 Cf Étienne 1993; Rouillard 1993. 

55 Strabo 3.4.6 (New Carthage); 5.1.8 (Aquileia); 11.2.3, 11.2.16, 11.2.17 (Tanais, Dioscurias, 
and Phasis on the Black Sea); 1.2.16 (Dioscurias). 

46 Athens: Isoc. Paneg. 42; Apamea: Strabo 12.815; Delos: Strabo 10.5.4; 14.5.2; Paus. 
8.33.2. 

47 See n. 45-46 above. For silphium, see Strabo 17.3.20. 
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hippopotami and rhinoceri were brought in large quantity and traded.48 In 
fact, these ancient lists of merchandise traded at emporia are not meant 
to be comprehensive but represent the most important, unique, or exotic 
forms of commodities; local agricultural products, especially grain, wine, 
and olive oil would have been the standard imports and exports for much 
of the Mediterranean.?? 

Third, emporia were consistently linked with wealth and abundance. 
Some writers suggested that the great numbers of foreign traders and trav- 
elers generated this prosperity.5° Strabo, for example, notes that Corinth, 
Comana, Ephesos, Delos, and Alexandria were all made wealthy by the 
traders that passed through the harbors.5! The real reason for wealth, of 
course, was revenue from duties on goods imported and exported through 
the ports;?? state and local civic bodies actually invested in harbor facili- 
ties for this reason.5? But emporia also created ‘wealth’ locally through 
employment of traders and service workers. Dio Chrysostom, for example, 
explains the wealth of the town of Celaena in Phrygia resulting from the 
periodic markets that occurred when the provincial governor visited.5^ 
Moreover, Greek and Roman writers describe the wealth of trading cen- 
ters in terms of the abundance of goods that their ports brought into the 
region. Isocrates describes the Piraeus as an emporion in the center of 
Greece that brought rare merchandise to Athens from all over the world, 
addressing the problem of regional deficits and surpluses.55 

Finally, ancient writers had long regarded emporia with suspicion and 
caution. Since the days of Plato, the consistent philosophical critique was 
that despite all their advantages for cities, harbors fostered lust for wealth, 
encouraged deceit through exchange, corrupted the civic fortitude and 
loyalties of the inhabitants, and led citizens away from good occupations 
like agriculture.56 Aristotle, for example, recognizes the value of a port 
in meeting deficiencies in goods and foods, but recommends keeping 


48 Pliny NH 6.173. 

49 Rouillard 1993. 

50 Etienne 1993, 30-34; Rouillard 1993. 

5! See, respectively, Strabo 8.6.20; 12.3.36; 14.1.24; 14.5.2; and 17.113. For additional 
examples of the association of port, traders, and wealth, Polyb. 10.1.9; Diod. Sic. 2.11.3; Livy 
39.25.9; Dio Chrys. Or. 32.36.10. 

92 Purcell 2005b. 

53 Morley 2007b, 55-60. 

5* Dio Chrysostom notes (35.14-16) that the market created work for peddlers, porters, 
artisans, and prostitutes. Wherever the great crowds are found, money is abundant and 
the people of the place thrive. 

55 Isoc. Paneg. 41-42. 

56 See Cristofori 2001, with sources; Morley 2007b, 79-89, on trade and morality. 
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the emporion at a safe distance from the town center.5” Athenaeus, cit- 
ing Theopompus, describes the detrimental and corrupting consequences 
of the Byzantinians and Chalcedonians spending too much time in their 
waterfront emporia in the midst of their luxuries.5? One could also note 
here Juvenal's satirical quip at the "scented sons of Corinth" and the 
“unwarlike Rhodians,” two cities made effeminate by excessive luxury 
resulting from their trading centers? As centers of exchange, these 
emporia were also considered problematic in introducing foreigners into 
the region who mixed with the citizen populations.9? Emporia were for 
this reason restricted ideally to the harbors, or districts within the harbors 
where the foreign populations could be closely supervised by officials. 
Piraeus in Athens with its metic and foreign trading populations provides 
a good example of this “world apart,'6? as wares imported by sea were dis- 
played right on the water in a district known as the Deigma, the “sample 
market” or “bazaar,” for immediate purchase.5? 

Corinth possessed an emporion of the kind outlined above at its two 
harbors flanking the Isthmus. Thucydides says (113.5) that in his own 
day, Corinth furnished an emporion for maritime trade on the Isthmus, 
which capitalized on traffic by land and sea. Strabo's interpretation of 
Thucydides linked the concept emporion with specific places, the two 
harbors on the Isthmus (8.6.20). Livy refers to Kenchreai as an emporion 
(32.17.3), and Roman descriptions of Kenchreai highlight the constant flow 
of commercial traffic in and out of that port.9^ Lechaion too was a trad- 
ing depot although there are fewer explicit ancient testimonies about the 
harbor and settlement there.95 

Archaeological work over the last century has revealed that the harbors 
described by ancient texts were, indeed, substantial ports in the Roman 


57 Arist. Pol. 1327a. 

58 Ath. 12.526d—-e. 

59 Juv. Sat. 8.112-16. 

60 Dem. 35.2. On the ‘mixed’ and foreign populations of harbors and emporia, see 
Etienne 1993, 30-34; Cristofori 2001; Blackman 2008, 653-54. 

81 Arist. Pol. 1327a. See Cristofori 2001, Müller 2007, 368, 373-74. 

62 Von Reden 1995. 

$3 Garland 1987, 83-95; Xen. Hell. 5.1.21; Dem. 35.29; 50.24. These kinds of spaces are also 
known elsewhere. See, for instance, the Deigma mentioned in Aen. Tac. 30.2; Polyb. 5.88. 

64 Cf. Apul. Met. 10.35; Favorinus 37.8. 

$5 The panhellenic sanctuary site of Isthmia, situated on the principal artery in and 
out of the Peloponnese, was also recognized as a major center of trade and meeting point 
between east and west. Thucydides' reference to it (1.13.5) as an emporion, however, seems 
to be exceptional. See Casevitz 1993, 17-18. 
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era well equipped for large-scale trade. Lechaion is located only 3 km 
from the city, built as an artificial installation in the sandy beach at the 
point where the cardo maximus from the Roman colony intersected the 
shore. The harbor works at Lechaion that are visible in the coastline today 
represent the most dramatic physical vestiges of the harbor built in the 
mid to late ist century CE,°° which was clearly an impressive undertaking 
and major development of the landscape. The coastal lagoon was drained 
away and an extensive inner harbor of 10 ha was excavated to create sev- 
eral interconnected basins connected to the Corinthian Gulf by a long and 
narrow channel (150 m x 12 m wide) lined with cut blocks. Three mounds 
rising as high as 15 m above sea level at the entrance to the inner harbor 
indicate the volume of gravel and sand moved during the construction 
and subsequent dredging; two stone structures of Roman date on one of 
these mounds perhaps represent ancient lighthouses. The Roman builders 
at Lechaion also constructed two rectangular outer quays with protective 
moles that projected into the seas and created an additional 5 ha of shelter 
from waves and currents. The inner and outer harbors together provided 
up to 15 ha of sheltered area, making it a very substantial constructed har- 
bor indeed, in the same league as Sebastos (Caesarea Maritima) with its 
20 ha basin." A settlement surrounded Lechaion but we know very little 
about its extent or size. 

Kenchreai was the city's eastern port that lay 10 km east of the city 
in one of the natural coves of the Saronic Gulf.68 The Roman harbor is 
located in a natural indentation of the coast where a small bay is defined 
by a pair of promontories that project the coast seaward at the north 
and south; artificial breakwaters and moles now submerged extend the 
promontories to create a sheltered cove of 3 ha with a depth up to 25 m.®° 
The investigations of Kenchreai in the 1960s revealed in great detail the 
physical remains and plan of the harbor itself, which was developed in 
the course of the 1st and 2nd centuries cE and had phases of refurbish- 
ment as late as the 7th century. Limited excavations on the inner quay 
of the harbor uncovered warehouses, commercial buildings, and shops 
that were constructed sometime between the late 1st century BCE and 


66 For this overview, see Rothaus 1995. There remain questions of chronology that can 
only be settled through excavation. 

$7 Raban et al. 2009. 

$8 See publications in Kenchreai, Eastern Port of Corinth series; Hohlfelder 1985. For a 
recent summary and overview of Roman Kenchreai, see Rife 2010. 

$9 Kenchreai I, 14-17. 
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ist century CE."? Excavations on the north side of the harbor brought to 
light stores (tabernae), an open square and stoa (1st century CE), a mole 
constructed of earth and rubble (1st century CE), and a Roman villa used 
throughout the Roman period.” The south pier produced a similar array 
of commercial buildings and warehouses (early 1st century CE) and even 
fish tanks (piscinae) that were constructed in the later 1st century CE, as 
well as a Roman nymphaeum (post 2nd century) that produced over 120 
glass panels of opus sectile still packed in their wooden shipping crates.7? 
A very large town surrounded the harbor proper in the Roman era. 

In Strabo's view, the wholesale trading centers at Kenchreai and 
Lechaion and not the urban center itself formed the emporion in the 
Corinthia. The urban center had substantial market spaces, of course, 
as Williams has shown in his survey of the excavated fora and macella,7? 
which would have retailed products of the countryside (e.g., meat) for 
purchase by city dwellers. In other Roman cities, such macella and fora 
were permanent building spaces for retailing specialty food products like 
grain, vegetables, meat, and fish — the sort of expensive goods available to 
people with resources.7* Corinth also had a variety of stalls and taverns for 
retailing crafts and specialty products like pottery, textiles, and furniture, 
as well as high-frequency periodic markets for the sale of basic provisions, 
the sorts of market spaces found throughout the Roman Mediterranean.” 
But these macella, marketplaces, and urban shops and stalls were primar- 
ily retail spaces that constituted different sorts of marketplaces than we 
find in Corinth's ports, and there is no reason to think that surpluses pro- 
duced in the countryside would have necessarily filtered through urban 
markets.”6 

The emporion in the harbors was central to Corinth’s regional trade. 
When Strabo notes that the emporion facilitated trade between Italy and 
Asia,” he is representing the harbors of the Isthmus as the sites of mar- 
keting and economic connection where traders concentrate. In Strabo’s 


70 Kenchreai I, 36-38. 

71 Kenchreai I, 17-22; Rothaus 2000, 66-69. 

72 Kenchreai |, 23-35, 43. 

73 Williams 1993. 

7^ De Ruyt 1983; Frayn 1993. 

75 On high-frequency retail markets like macella, fora, agoras, and marketplaces in 
the Roman Mediterranean, see Frayn 1993; De Ligt 1993, especially 106-54; Morley 2007b, 
79-81. Alciphron comments snidely on the cheap fruits and bread sold at a market in 
Corinth's Kraneion district: Alciphron Letters of Parasites 3.60. 

"6 See Paterson 1998; Morley 2007a, 580-87, for different scenarios for the distribution 
of agricultural goods for local consumption and trade. 

77 Strabo 8.20. 
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conception, merchants from the east did not need to travel all the way to 
Italy to exchange their wares but could simply unload at Kenchreai; mer- 
chants from the west did not sail around the Peloponnese but could put 
in at Lechaion. The harbors on either end of the Isthmus formed central- 
ized trading depots and meeting points between east and west, places for 
exchange and the redistribution of goods.7? 

It is unfortunate that Strabo and other authors leave so much unex- 
plained in how exchange actually occurred and the mechanisms by 
which goods were redistributed within and between harbors. The pas- 
sage from Strabo noted above indicates that he viewed Corinth as a kind 
of entrepót, which would give the Corinthians some role in the move- 
ment of goods across the Isthmus. It is possible, of course, that Strabo 
believed that individual traders redistributed goods by procuring luxury 
items from east (Asia) or west (Italy) for consumers in the opposite gulfs. 
Whatever ancient authors may have believed about the redistribution 
of goods across the land bridge, archaeological evidence indicates that 
the overland movement of goods was little more than a trickle. Indeed, 
ceramic patterns from places east and west of the Isthmus indicate that 
most trade involved local or regional wares within eastern and western 
gulfs, not long-distance exchange between Italy and Asia.7? 


The Corinthian Economy and the Question of Inequality 


We can turn in this concluding discussion to the question of the economy 
of Roman Corinth. Recognizing that ancient writers regarded the empo- 
rion as the primary commercial basis for the city's wealth provides insight 
into how the Corinthian Isthmus generated wealth and created economic 
inequality. Scholars have often highlighted the urban center itself as the 
center of trade in the region and urban markets as the mechanism for 
the redistribution of goods to rural dwellers and visitors to the city 
center.80 While there were certainly different kinds of markets in Corinth, 
the emporion places the harbors at the center of the region's commercial 
economy. Kenchreai and Lechaion, at least, were the places of large-scale 
trade in the territory. 

Harbors fostered an environment of economic activity and created 
opportunities through a wide range ofproductive and commercial activities 


78 Cf. Ael. Ar. Or. 46.22-27. 
79? Pettegrew 2011b. 
89 One prominent example is Engels 1990. 
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in both the countryside and town: money lenders and merchants negotiat- 
ingloans, merchants buying up craft in the town for exporting abroad, land 
owners seeking markets for their surplus olive oil and wine, and retailers 
and peddlers redistributing imported goods in the city's more specialized 
markets, fora, and fairs. As such, Kenchreai and Lechaion created the eco- 
nomic space for business for a wide range of individuals linked to trade:*! 
wholesaler dealers, financiers, ship owners, traders, landowners, middle 
men, retailers, craft specialist, sailors and rowers, and many others. 

In ancient conceptual frameworks, emporia also ‘created’ the right con- 
dition for dramatic profits through trade in goods produced both locally 
and abroad - the 'rags to riches' scenario problematized by Millis's con- 
tribution to this volume.8? In the Early Roman era, anecdotes still circu- 
lated about wealthy Corinthians of the former Greek city, like the rich 
man Moerichus, who owned an entire fleet of merchant vessels,83 and 
Demaratus, who had grown wealthy by making cargo runs between 
Lechaion and ports in southern Italy.84 In the 4th century cE, Libanius 
tells of a detestable dealer in garum named Heliodorus who, in the course 
of his trade came to Corinth, sat in on law proceedings, mastered ora- 
tory, and eventually made a killing between his legal activities and his 
trade in fish sauce.85 Such anecdotes reflect the ancient conception that 
long-distance trade provided the means of generating spectacular prof- 
its and upward social mobility, and that the harbors of Corinth in par- 
ticular seemed to be fitting environments for profit-making. The reality, 
of course, is that most people who were tied to commercial activity in 
any way were low-status individuals not typically made wealthy through 
the process.®6 

Corinth's harbors, in any case, did create numerous opportunities to 
make a living. The initial construction of the harbor facilities, along with 
occasional refurbishments, required many hundreds of laborers who could 
operate cranes, complete masonry, excavate the basins, and dredge the 
mouths.?? The construction of the monumental buildings at the harbors — 
the warehouses, temples, and churches — fostered needs for architects, 


81 Paterson 1998. 
82 See Millis this volume. 
83 Lucian D. Mort. 21.1.2. 
84 Dion. Hal. 3.46.3-5. 
85 Libanius Or. 62.46. 
See Reed 2003, for example, who argues that most maritime traders (emporoi) in 
classical Athens were poor, low status, and foreign. Cf. Morley 2007), 88. 
87 Rickman 1985; Oleson 1988. 
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carpenters, porters, and a myriad of unskilled workmen.88 The numer- 
ous private apartments, villas, houses in the districts surrounding both 
Lechaion and Kenchreai required a supply of construction workers from 
the 1st to 7th centuries. 

The commercial activities occurring during sailing season likewise 
employed a myriad of workers at the sea front.89 Hundreds of people 
were needed to manage the arrival of ships and movement of goods at 
the quays and storehouses: stevedores and porters, custom officials and 
clerks, inspectors, crane operators, lightermen, shipwrights, ballast han- 
dlers, and divers and dredgers. Transferring goods from farm estates 
to harbors and from harbors to towns demanded many muleteers and 
wagon drivers. And the services provided to arriving merchants, sailors, 
and passengers put to work retailers, shopkeepers, tavern and bar owners, 
innkeepers, craftsmen, and prostitutes. In the varied economic activities 
that occurred at harbors, there was a large demand for seasonal laborers 
both skilled and unskilled.°° 

Ifthe harbors created opportunities, they also inscribed a series of striking 
contrasts in the landscape through the principal economic activity, whole- 
sale trade. On the one hand, commercial exchange reflected the interests 
of the land-owning wealthy and powerful, who undertook trade directly 
or managed it through dependents, selling their produce to itinerant mer- 
chants or outfitting their own ships.?! The elite individually or collectively 
(through the civic council) financed the construction of the buildings at 
the ports, maintained harbor facilities, and administered the commerce 
and duties on exported or imported goods.?? The Bacchiadae in old 
Corinth, Strabo believed, grew wealthy from the duties on the emporion.?? 


88 See Brunt 1980 for a discussion of this issue in the context of Rome. 

$9 Rougé 1966, 162—64; Casson 1971, 366-370; Oleson 1988, 147. 

99 For Ostia and Puteoli, we know from epigraphic evidence that many harbor specialists 
were organized into collegia of divers, ballast men, porters, and dredgers, among others, 
butthe evidence from other Italian ports does not indicate that this was necessarily typical; 
see Houston 1980. 

9! On elite attitudes to and involvement in trade, see D'Arms 1980; Paterson 1998, 158; 
Morley 2007a, 580-87; Morley 2007b, 85-86. 

92 See Houston 1980 for the Italian context; Rickman 1988, 264-65. The development of 
the harbor of Lechaion in the 1st century may have been partially funded by the emperors, 
but locals would have paid for maintenance, refurbishments, and new construction. As 
Purcell has noted (2005b, 204), “In both the emporion and the regime of taxes on mobility, 
we are dealing with the structures with which the powerful manage the consequences of 
the Mediterranean environment." 

93 Strabo 8.6.20; Purcell 2005b, 209. 
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With funds for purchasing, of course, the elite also benefited from mer- 
chandise imported for consumption.°* 

On the other hand, the labor force that operationalized the harbors was 
either materially poor or socially marginal. These laborers were not neces- 
sarily the peasant farmers who found markets for their small surpluses in 
the retail spaces of town and countryside;?* but were more likely the “mot- 
ley throng" of seasonal workers of every stripe,96 foreign merchants and 
sailors, the peddlers and retailers, the ass-drivers and muleteers, the tax 
and customs collectors, among so many others. These individuals lacked 
real social and economic security (land), and depended for their liveli- 
hood on the consistency of work and fairness of the employer.?? These 
low-status laborers may have identified with other workers through asso- 
ciations and their forms of employment;?8 but they assumed occupations 
universally despised by Roman, Jewish, and eventually Christian elite.99 

The contrasts between landed elite and landless laborers are physically 
visible in the architecture adorning the marine seafront at the harbors. 
Beyond the quays and warehouses themselves funded by the elite and the 
city council, the monumental public architecture of temples, churches, 
and monuments bespoke the munificence of individuals. The waterfront 
properties of both Kenchreai and Lechaion included ornate seaside villas 
of Roman date. The apparent permanency of these buildings and habita- 
tions can be contrasted with the essentially ephemeral character of sea- 
sonal employment of the laborers at the harbors. 

Today, one can imagine from the ruins at Kenchreai and Lechaion the 
contrast between these wealthy few responsible for the visible remains 
of commercial facilities, public buildings, and private residences, and 
the invisible workmen, porters, retailers, and sailors of differing levels 
of wealth and connection who formed the dynamic force that brought 
to life the harbors. Such contrasted spaces marked the medium through 
which Paul, Aquila, Priscilla, Phoebe, and their associates entered and 
exited the city of Corinth. But more problematically, they formed the eco- 
nomic and social environment that shaped and divided their Christian 
communities. 


9^ Morley 2007b. 

35 De Ligt 1993, 106-54; Morley 2007a, 580-87. 

96 Conzelmann 1975, 12. 

97 Brunt 1990, 90-91. 

98 Joshel 1992. 

99 On the elite disdain for manual labor, manufacturing, and trade, see Grant 1977, 
66-95. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE AMBIVALENT LANDSCAPE OF CHRISTIAN CORINTH: 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PLACE, THEOLOGY, AND POLITICS IN A 
LATE ANTIQUE CITY 


William Caraher 


Introduction 


The political, economic, and ecclesiastical position of Corinth during the 
middle decades of the 6th century CE created an environment with 
the potential for dynamic contrasts between Corinthian residents and impe- 
rial authority. Corinth and its territory represented a liminal zone between 
the more prosperous east and the less stable west, stood amidst conflicting 
political and ecclesiastical jurisdictions during shifts in the nature of impe- 
rial authority, and endured a systematic campaign of external investment 
by the ambitious and expansionistic emperor Justinian I (527—565 CE), 
who sought not only to expand imperial power institutionally, but sym- 
bolically as well. 

This chapter argues that the textual and archaeological evidence for 
imperial involvement in the Corinthia provides faint traces of what 
Elsner has called “internal friction" in the manifestation of imperial and 
Corinthian authority in the region.! For Elsner, internal friction repre- 
sented a cultural response to the presence of Romanness at the periphery 
of the empire. While Corinth is rarely regarded as a peripheral region, the 
political situation in the 6th century placed it at the limits of imperial 
control over ecclesiastical affairs, and the monumental building campaign 
attributed to the emperor Justinian suggests that the territory represented 
a significant focal point for imperial policy. At the same time, there were 
contemporary changes in the region that cannot be attributed directly 
to external involvement. The architectural and epigraphic evidence pre- 
serve traces of the kind of internal frictions that Elsner associated with 
practices of resistance and domination. Evidence for such practices sug- 
gests an ambivalence in Late Antique Corinth and the bishops of Illyricum 
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toward imperial overtures throughout the 5th and into the 6th century. 
The methods employed by the emperor to project political and ecclesi- 
astical power into the Corinthia suggest efforts both to entice and cow 
local residents into recognizing imperial authority. Exploring possible local 
responses to imperial projects cannot reveal whether local resistance or 
imperial policy carried the day in the 6th century, but it carves out inter- 
pretative space to consider economic, political, and even social inequality 
in the ancient world. 

The historical circumstances of the 5th and 6th century in the Corinthia 
present a good vehicle for considering asymmetrical power relations in 
the region. The tensions between the political authority ofthe East and the 
religious authority of the West under Justinian presented a crucial phase in 
the conflicts that played out all across the Balkans beginning in the 5th cen- 
tury. The political and ecclesiastical controversies that engulfed the Balkans 
began with the Acacian schism (484-519) which placed most of the bish- 
ops of Illyricum and Epiros at odds with the Patriarch and Emperor in 
Constantinople.? The resolution of this conflict in 519, shortly after the 
accession of Justin I, marked only a momentary break in the divisive poli- 
tics of Chalcedon. The ascendance of Justinian and his well-documented 
and ambitious policies had a significant impact on the political and reli- 
gious life of the empire, and Corinth did not escape the impact of these 
policies in its political position as the capital of Achaea and its ecclesiasti- 
cal position as the seat of the powerful Bishop.? The location of Corinth — 
between East and West, imperial power and papal authority — provided a 
dynamic space for both resistance and accommodation. 

My effort to excavate evidence for power relations and inequality in the 
Corinthia focuses on three relationships which capture the ambivalent 
nature of imperial authority in 6th-century Greece. The first section con- 
siders the relationship between ecclesiastical architecture and authority 
in the Corinthia. I argue that monumental religious architecture played 
an important role in projecting imperial power in the region and created 
a monumentalized discourse of political and religious authority, but also 
offered opportunities to resist this authority. The next section extends 
this discussion to consider how imperial efforts to project authority in 
the Corinthia shaped production, settlement, and fortification in the 


? For the best discussion of the Acacian Schism in Greece, see: Charanis 1974. See also 
Pietri 1984. 
3 Rothaus 2000; Gritsopoulos 1972, 77-84. 
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6th century. In this discussion, I focus on the impact that the monu- 
mentalized discourse of power and resistance had on the local economy 
and settlement as well as through the physical labor and experiences of 
ancient Corinthians. The final section of this chapter considers the theo- 
logical aspect of the imperial presence in the region and argues that the 
expression of imperial policy manifested itself in a pair of theologically 
ambivalent texts and ritually-encoded architecture that manifest traces of 
internal friction between the goals of an imperial state and the understand- 
ing of power on the local level. The interplay between imperial patronage 
and the local response did not create a neatly organized binary between 
imperial power and local resistance. The interplay between evidence for 
local reception and imperial authority reinforced the ambivalent position 
of Corinth in the political and religious world of the 6th century situated 
between the crafty ambition of Justinian and persistent local interests. 


Monumentalizing the Discourse of Power 


Monumental architecture represents one of the most visible and significant 
means to project authority.^ Not only does monumental architecture make 
a visually impressive statement, but it also provides a space to articulate 
complex ideas, condition behavior, and generate emotional responses even 
in landscapes crowded with meaning. Monumental architecture has the 
additional benefit of being relatively well-preserved in the archaeological 
record. Although the architecture of even such well-documented regions 
as the Corinthia remains only fragmentary, sufficient evidence neverthe- 
less exists to offer some informed speculation on the relationship between 
various contemporary monumental buildings. 

The relationships between the 6th-century buildings in Corinth provide 
some of the only evidence for the local impact of large-scale, imperially- 
funded construction. A whole series of 6th-century buildings coincide 
with Justinian's growing influence over religious institutions and his 
efforts to advertise his authority through church building. The six major 
Late Antique basilicas arrayed around the city of Corinth represent part 
of a monumentalized discourse of authority contemporary with imperial 
involvement in the region (Map 1).5 Based on the present state of our 


^ Given 2004; Kardulias 1995. 
5 Pallas 1990. For more recent summaries and discussion see Gregory 2010; Sanders 
20058. 
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knowledge, these buildings appear to represent a roughly contemporary 
phase of large scale, monumental, “Early Christian' type architecture in the 
Corinthia. There is little convincing evidence for earlier Christian build- 
ings, and later Early Byzantine structures were either on a much smaller- 
scale or were simply the later phases of 6th-century monuments.$ 

This section will consider the context and implications of the 6th- 
century building boom around the city of Corinth and make three inter- 
related arguments. First, I suggest that the construction of numerous 
churches was less a functional response to a growing Christian population 
and more of a response to increased imperial investment in the region. 
Then, I show how this investment makes it possible to trace the aesthetic 
influences between ecclesiastical architecture and other contemporary 
buildings around Corinth. Finally, I argue that some decorative and archi- 
tectural choices in the 6th-century churches may indicate efforts to pro- 
duce local distinction or even to manifest resistance to imperially funded 
monuments. 

The size and architecture of the 6th-century churches represents one 
of the more obvious characteristics of the 6th-century Christian city and 
its territory. It seems probable that these churches replaced a less monu- 
mental group of earlier structures dedicated to Christian worship. Earlier 
phases of Christian architecture may have stood in the countryside, per- 
haps associated with the property of the local elite, rather than clustered 
around the urban core. In fact, work across the Corinthia over the past 
50 years has produced evidence for at least a half-dozen unexcavated Early 
Christian period churches which could have a 5th century date.’ 

The sth-century Christian community may have relied on modest 
rural churches or even less imposing structures for their ritual and social 
needs. The presence of known, but unexcavated Christian buildings 
throughout the countryside provides sufficient evidence to discourage 
arguments that see the absence of churches as a sign of a small or under- 
developed Christian community.® The presence of small Christian sites 
may, in fact, provide evidence to support the recent work of Bowes on 
the role of villa and private churches in the Christian communities in 
the Late Antique Mediterranean.? Based on evidence from across in the 


$ The obvious examples of probable late 6th or early 7th-century buildings in the 
Corinthia are the basilica on Temple Hill and the small church on Acrocorinth. 

7 Gregory 2010. 

8 Sanders 2005a, 441; Sweetman 2010, 207-10, 241-44. 

9 Bowes 2008. 
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Mediterranean, Bowes has observed that Late Antique local aristocrats 
cultivated Christian communities in their extra-urban and sub-urban vil- 
las which typically stood apart from the political space of the ancient 
citys urban core, the church's institutional authority, and the need for 
monumental, public architecture. While there is no specific evidence 
for this practice in Greece, the prevalence of villas in the countryside 
provides at least one necessary precondition for this kind of arrangement. 
From the 4th century, the significant number of Late Roman villas in the 
Corinthia suggests that a kind of villa culture existed in the region. A simi- 
lar shift of political, social, and economic capital to the countryside also 
occurred in the neighboring province of Epiros where Bowden demon- 
strated that rural villas were particularly common," and, at the same time, 
that monumental Christian architecture largely postdated other evidence 
for the appearance of Christianity.? While the evidence for a villa-based 
Christianity in Epirus or the Corinthia remains circumstantial, the prac- 
tice elsewhere reminds us that the appearance of monumental Christian 
architecture is as likely to represent the changing fortunes of the institu- 
tional church as it is to represent the expansion of the size or significance 
of local Christian communities. In other words, the construction of monu- 
mental churches around the urban core at Corinth could well mark out a 
shift in how Christianity was expressed locally rather than the growth of 
the Christian community in absolute terms. Monumental churches could, 
for example, demonstrate an interest among the local ecclesiastical elite 
in appropriating the traditional, monumental urban core as a challenge to 
less centralized expressions of Christian authority. 

In this context, then, the 6th-century Corinthian basilicas with their 
imposing size, opulent decoration, and distinctive architecture present 
an architectural conversation extending beyond the basic functional 
needs of Christian community.? These buildings would have likely stood 
out in size and decoration from their 5th century predecessors and may 
have represented the emergence of monumental architecture to manifest 
authority in Corinthian society. 


10 Pettegrew 2006, 331-52; Rothaus 1994. 

! Bowden 2003, 59-82. 

12 Bowden 2003, no; Rothaus 2000, 96; see Trombley (2001, 283-32) for a more guarded 
assessment of the growth of the Christian community in Athens and Attica and its rela- 
tionship to church building. 

13 Pallas 1977, 165-71 for a brief summary; Slane and Sanders 2005. 
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The large-scale expansion of monumental Christian architecture in the 
6th century Corinthia provides a basis for reconsidering the most impres- 
sive of the 6th-century churches, the Lechaion Basilica, which stood in 
the center of Corinth's western harbor town (fig. 81). This building is 
particularly significant because its extensive use of Proconnesian marble, 
elaborately decorated column capitals and floor treatments, and vast size 
suggests that the church was an imperial foundation." Initially dated 
by the excavator Pallas to the late 5th to early 6th century, the revised 
ceramic chronology offered by Slane and Sanders recommends a mid to 
late 6th century date for this building's construction. The combination 
of a mid to late 6th century date and opulent décor makes it possible to 
see this building as part of Justinian's larger building project both in the 
region and across the empire. 

Despite the size and significance of this building, there is no contem- 
porary textual evidence for the church. As a result, the only evidence 
for the impact of this building on local residents comes from its influ- 
ence on the architecture of nearly contemporary structures in the region. 
Sanders has suggested that some aspects of the Panayia Bath as well as 
other small bathing establishments in the city of Corinth show similarities 
to the baptistery at Lechaion Basilica. The Lechaion baptistery and the 
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Fig. 81. Plan of the Lechaion Basilica. Drawing by J. Herbst after Dimitrios Pallas. 


1^ Sanders 20058, 439. Pallas 1979, 95-96. 
15 Sanders 20058, 439; Pallas 1977, 171. 
16 Sanders 1999, 474-75. 
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Panayia Bath are probably close contemporaries (fig. 8.2), and baptism 
and bathing share longstanding symbolic and architectural associations. 
As a result, an audience might have been predisposed to recognize the 
similarities between the two buildings; both have apsidal halls that led to 
two-chambered spaces, and both feature an octagonal core which opens 
onto additional chambers on four of its sides. 

While finding parallels for octagonal baptisteries in Late Antiquity is 
not a particularly challenging task, it is worth noting that there are also 
clear parallels between the Lechaion baptistery and the perhaps contem- 
porary ‘Small Baptistery' at Agia Sophia in Constantinople.!? In Corinth 
itself, an octagonal structure associated with the so-called amphitheater 
church just inside the Kraneion gates of the city might be another baptis- 
tery. Pallas identified an ionic impost capital similar to those at Lechaion 
nearby and concluded that this might be a church or martyrium. Until this 
building is documented by excavation, its architectural and chronological 





5m 


Fig. 8.2. Plans of the Lechaion baptistery (left) and the Panayia bath (right). 
Drawings by author (after Sanders 1999, fig. 18). 


17 Ristow 1998, 20-23. 
18 Dark and Kostenec 2006. 
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relationship to other buildings in the region will remain obscure. The 
octagonal shape, however, and fragmentary architectural sculpture makes 
it tempting to imagine another 6th-century basilica in the area.!9 

The influence of the Lechaion Basilica also extended to a nearby 
nymphaion situated just over a kilometer to the northeast ofthe building.?? 
The initial phase of this structure appears to date to the Roman period, 
but coins of Justinian and Justin date a significant rebuilding to the 6th 
century.?! There are clear similarities between the opus sectile floors pre- 
served at the nymphaion and those present at Lechaion. Another parallel 
comes from the architectural marble associated with the 6th-century 
rebuilding of the nymphaion. Both buildings featured impressive verde 
antico columns, and more importantly, there are at least three well-pre- 
served ionic impost capitals from the site that look identical to those at the 
Lechaion Basilica. The similarities with the decoration of the nymphaion 
suggest that some of the marble architectural elements may have been 
produced by the same crews who worked on the Basilica. This is partic- 
ularly significant for the appearance of three unpublished ionic impost 
column capitals from the nymphaion, a type which is exceedingly rare 
in non-ecclesiastical contexts.?? In fact, in Vemi's catalogue of published 
ionic impost capitals from Greece, there is only one such capital from a 
non-ecclesiastical building. While the precise function of the nymphaion 
remains unclear, the similarities in decoration between the two sites 
hints that the nymphaion enjoyed some relationship with the grandiose 
nearby church. It may be that the nymphaion served to advertise the 
imperial connections of a wealthy local resident, to support the prestige 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, or to serve as a stopping point for travelers 
along the coastal road on the approach to the church at Lechaion. In 
any context, the Justinianic date of the nymphaion coincides with the 
revised dates of the Lechaion Basilica and provides another example of 
the influence of this monumental building. 

The most obvious buildings to reflect the function and architecture of 
the Lechaion Basilica are the other 6th-century basilicas around Corinth. 
While the chronological relationship between these buildings remains 


19 Sanders 2004, 185. 

20 Philadelpheus 1918; Stikas 1957. 

?! Stikas 1957, 93-94. 

22 Yegül (1974, 266) noted that the impost capitals from non-ecclesiastical context at 
Sardis and from the Palace in Constantinople did not feature crosses; the ones in Thessaly 
and the Corinthia do. 

?3 Vemi 1989, no. 116; Soteriou 1939, 59-60. 
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difficult to assess, Pallas argued that the Corinthian churches, neverthe- 
less, shared sufficiently similar features to be considered as a group.?* He 
based his arguments on the cluster of possible liturgical annexes around 
their western end, their similar proportions of length to width, and their 
vaguely anthropomorphic shape. Even without Pallas's typological argu- 
ments, it is certainly possible to see the great Lechaion Basilica in the 
plans of both the Kodratos and Skoutelas Basilicas, and to a somewhat 
lesser extent in the preserved remains of the Kraneion Basilica. 

Architectural similarities among the 6th-century Corinthian basilicas 
also highlight the differences between them. In this region, the Kraneion 
Basilica stands out as a notable exception to local patterns (fig. 8.3). At 
the Kraneion Basilica, heavy piers separated the aisles from the main nave 
(1.80 m wide x 0.85 m deep; against 1.80 m wide openings).?° This differ- 
ence in how the nave was separated from the flanking aisles almost cer- 
tainly had an impact on a visitor to a Corinthian basilica. The Lechaion 
Basilica, in contrast, followed a more traditional pattern by separating the 
nave from the aisles by a series of columns supporting arches that sprung 
from ornate ionic impost capitals. It appears that most of the columns in 
this nave colonnade were imperially-sourced Proconnesian marble with 
its imperial connections and the ionic impost capitals are sufficiently 
regular in design to suggest an imperial work crew. The absence, then, 
of a marble colonnade at Kraneion would have marked this church as 
distinct from its near contemporary at Lechaion. If we regard the use of 
Proconnesian marble and carefully-wrought ionic impost capitals in the 
nave colonnade at Lechaion as markers of the building's imperial fund- 
ing, then the absence of such a colonnade at Kraneion may have served 
to distinguish this church and perhaps its source of patronage from the 
massive Lechaion Basilica. 

This inconsistency in one of the primary areas for display in Late 
Roman basilica-type churches may have had particular significance in the 
context of the Greek liturgy. In most reconstructions of the Greek liturgy, 
the congregation stood in the aisles leaving the main nave open for litur- 
gical movements by the clergy.2° The importance of clerical processions 
to the early Byzantine liturgy influenced the basic design of basilica-style 
churches and transformed the long axis of the church into a processional 


24 Pallas 1979, 93-142. 
?5 Shelley 1943, 172. 
26 Matthews 1971, 123-25; Sanders 20052, 440-41. 
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way. The colonnades and other barriers that separated the central nave 
from the flanking aisles structured the experience of viewing the proces- 
sions and likely separated the clergy, who processed toward the more 
sacred eastern end of the church building, from the congregation who 
watched the progress of the clergy. 

Thus, in a ritual context, the colonnade served to frame the perspec- 
tive of the congregation as they watched the liturgical proceedings. The 
contrasting perspectives offered by the Lechaion Basilica and the church 
at Kraneion would not have been lost on even the most casual observer. 
Moreover, the importance of the processions to most Late Antique litur- 
gies made the processional axis of the church a particularly important 
area for display. This accounts for the imposing colonnade of imported 
marble columns at Lechaion which represented a major commitment of 
resources, wealth, and decorative flourish. In contrast, the absence of an 
elaborate nave colonnade at Kraneion, then, literally reframed the viewing 
of the liturgy and suggested that the wealth and privilege communicated 
by the Lechaion colonnade formed just one part of a monumentalized 
discourse of religious status. 

The appearance of monumental basilica-style churches in the neighbor- 
hood of Corinth in the 6th century had a clear impact on local architec- 
ture across the region. The architectural influence ofthe Lechaion Basilica 
extended to include buildings without clear religious functions, suggest- 
ing that church buildings represented more than merely ritual space for 
the community, but also served to shape local ideas of prestige as well. 
If the Lechaion Basilica was built with imperial funding, then its local 
impact is clear evidence for the effect of imperial building policy in the 
Corinthia and suggests that some individuals or groups in the Corinthia 
saw associating with a prestigious manifestation of imperial policy to be 
a good thing and extended the influence of the emperor's authority into 
the nearby landscape. In contrast, the difference between the Lechaion 
Basilica and the apparently contemporary Kraneion Basilica might well 
represent one limit to imperial influence in the vicinity of Corinth. 


Labor, Production, and Power in the 6th-Century Landscape 


While the elaborate basilicas that dotted the 6th-century landscape were 
architectural focal points of the Late Antique Corinthia, the influence of the 
"building boom' extended beyond efforts to emulate ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Procopius tells us that Justinian repaired the Hexamilion fortification 
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which had fallen into ruins. Justinian may have also repaired or refortified 
the city wall of Corinth.?? Survey archaeology has documented what appear 
to be contemporary developments in the construction across the Corinthian 
countryside. The material present in the countryside suggests that the 
rural zone of the Isthmus saw a new wave in elite rural habitation perhaps 
associated with the intensification of agriculture and local prosperity. 
The large-scale 6th-century investment in the region by both the imperial 
authorities and local residents must have made a significant impact on the 
economy, settlement, and experience of life in the Corinthia. 

The 6th-century building boom across the Corinthia demonstrated the 
use of monumental architecture to communicate imperial authority and 
resistance across the region. As I have argued, fragments of this monumen- 
talized discourse of authority are visible in the influence of the Lechaion 
Basilica, but its effects extended beyond stylistic or architectural influ- 
ences and contributed to the productive and experiential landscape of 
the region as well. The construction of such imposing buildings, whether 
in collaboration with the emperor or in response to imperial initiatives, 
undoubtedly taxed the resources of the local elite and involved the labor 
of numerous ordinary Corinthians. Traditionally, the study of large-scale 
building projects has emphasized the role that it played in communicat- 
ing identities and structuring relationships among both local elite and 
external authority. While there is little doubt that elite motives played a 
central role in structuring the ancient architecture of a region, the act of 
constructing the physical monuments also engaged the physical bodies of 
a significant number of Corinthians. The economic impact of the monu- 
mentalization of authority on both elite and non-elite Corinthians linked 
patterns of labor, production, and consumption to the experience of an 
increasingly monumentalized landscape. The result was a dynamic, het- 
erogeneous landscape laced with the potential for accommodation and 
resistance.?? The construction of power and authority was not monolithic 
and provided new opportunities for Corinthians to use imperial invest- 
ment in the region to promote their own position in society. 

The most ambitious non-ecclesiastical project in the region was likely 
the work to repair or reinforce both the Hexamilion and the city wall 
of Corinth. Inscriptions associated with the Hexamilion Fortress and 
Procopius's account of Justinian's work in the area make clear that these 


27 Procop. Aed. 4.2.27—28; 4.1.2; Gregory 2000, 105-15. 
28 Paynter and McGuire 1991. 
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projects represented imperial interest in the Corinthia. While we will con- 
sider the Justinianic inscriptions in greater detail in the final section of 
the chapter, these texts named the emperor specifically and alluded to the 
deployment of an official named Victorinus who may have been a spe- 
cialist in fortifications in the Balkans and beyond.?? Even if the 6th- 
century wall around the city itself was, as Sanders has argued, much smaller 
than previously suggested, the refortification of the city nevertheless rep- 
resented a serious and highly visible commitment to the community.30 
Kardulias and Gregory have both shown that the financing and person- 
nel required for these projects would have provided employment to local 
laborers, influenced the distribution of wealth in the local economy, and 
likely brought troops or skilled workmen into the region.?! The scale 
of the undertakings, particularly those associated with the repair of 
the Hexamilion, suggests that these refortification projects would have 
affected almost the entire Corinthia. Moreover, the presence of monu- 
mental inscriptions associated with at least some of these fortifications 
tied imperial munificence to important and highly visible features in the 
Corinthia. Finally, city walls and the massive structure of the Hexamilion 
shaped how residents of the Corinthia experienced travel through the 
region in highly visible and tactile ways. 

The renewed fortification walls across the Corinthia were not merely 
spectacles designed to impress local residents with the presence of the 
imperial authority.?? Local Corinthians, irrespective of political or reli- 
gious predilections would have contributed to the physical construction 
of the Hexamilion Wall and the maintenance of any associated garrisons. 
Epigraphical evidence shows that laborers in the Late Antique Corinthia 
were organized as they were elsewhere in the empire.?? The organization 
of labor into guilds or less formal groups linked individual identity, at least 
in part, to participation in the local economy and local politics. It may 
be that this organization left faint traces across the monuments of the 
Corinthia suggesting that the building boom of the 6th century did more 
than simply project elite power into the region, but also provided a space 
for more ordinary Corinthians to negotiate their own place within the 
monumental discourse of authority. As possible evidence for this process, 


29 Feissel 1990, 136-46. 

30 Slane and Sanders 2005, 193. 

3! Kardulias 1995 and 2005. 

32 For recent work on this topic in the west, see Dey 2010. 
33 M.B. Walbank 2010 for the most recent summary. 
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Sanders has reported that graffiti of fish were made in the wet mortar of 
the Lechaion Basilica, the Panayia Bath in the city of Corinth proper, the 
Hexamilion Wall, as well as several other places in the vicinity of Corinth.?* 
These markers in the mortar of the exterior wall ofthe basilica would have 
been visible for only a short period of time as they would have almost cer- 
tainly been covered with either a layer of finer stucco or the surrounding 
ground level when the building was completed. The symbol of the fish 
may have religious significance as it was one of the earliest symbols asso- 
ciated with Christianity. We have no idea whether these symbols were 
set to mark out these buildings as ‘Christian’ (as if this was necessary for 
the Lechaion Basilica), to serve some kind of as apotropaic function or 
to mark the work of a particular crew of laborers. These modest graffiti 
might well suggest that the same groups of workers or, perhaps, the same 
organization provided labor for both buildings. 

Whatever their function, however, it is clear that the monumental 
architecture of the Corinthia not only projected power across the region 
and onto (and through) the bodies of laborers, but it also provided a new 
context for the everyday actions of Corinthian workers. The subtle traces 
left by individuals working on the walls provide a glimpse of the physical 
labor responsible for the construction of imperial authority on the Isthmus. 
The appearance of the graffiti fish in inconspicuous places on a number of 
contemporary buildings suggests a division between the explicit message 
made by the architecture and decoration and the simpler, hidden graf- 
fito. The understated character of these graffiti would be consistent with 
subtle expressions of resistance from individuals in highly asymmetrical 
power relations.35 Even if these graffiti are not the marks of resistance, 
they demonstrate how the local investment in imperial authority created 
a heterogeneous space for the expression of corporate identities. 

Additional evidence for the impact of imperial influence on labor and 
production on the Isthmus of Corinth comes from Procopius. Procopius 
was clearly aware that building and providing garrisons for Greece had 
an impact on labor and production. For example, he praised Justinian for 
constructing granaries near Thermopylae to provide food for garrisons 
stationed there. As Given has noted, the act of collecting or contribut- 
ing taxes in kind represents a highly visible and physical means to link the 


34 Sanders 20052, 428; Athanasoulis 1998. 

35 For more on the archaeology of resistance see: Paynter and McGuire 1991; Silliman 
2001; Scott 1985, 1986. 

36 Procop. Aed., 4.244. 
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act of agricultural production to the power of the dominant authority.?" 
It seems reasonable to conclude that the stationing of garrisons around 
Corinth would have required a similar investment in granaries to supply 
the forces. While Procopius tells us nothing in his De Aedificiis of the local 
response to the creation of granaries or the construction of fortifications 
across Greece, he is less charitable in his Historia Arcana. In this text, 
Procopius blames Justinian and his lieutenant Alexander 'the Scissors' 
for taxing Greece so heavily to pay for garrisons that no public buildings 
could be constructed or games held even in Athens.3? Local responses 
to Justinian's investment in Greece likely fell between the neutral view 
presented in the De Aedificiis and the critical view of the Anecdota. The 
increased involvement of the emperor in the affairs of the provinces, nev- 
ertheless, makes it difficult to avoid Dunn's conclusions that the economic 
reorganization of Greece begun under Justinian had a significant impact 
on production and settlement in the region.?? 

Evidence that connects specific policies with settlement changes, shifts 
in patterns of agricultural exploitation, and other short-term economic 
changes often goes undetected in archaeological work conducted on the 
regional scale. Ceramic chronologies, particularly for the coarse and util- 
ity wares that played a key role in the regional economy, remain gener- 
ally too imprecise to provide evidence for short-term shifts in economic 
activity. The Eastern Korinthia Archaeological Survey, however, produced 
several suggestive concentrations of 6th-century fine ware on the Isthmus 
that may hint at changes in the local settlement and consumption pat- 
terns by local residents (fig. 8.4).4° These concentrations consist of three 
of the most common middle to late 6th- century pottery forms: Phocaean 
Red Slip (or Late Roman C) Form 10 and African Red Slip Forms 103-105 
and 99, which usually date to after 533 and the Byzantine reconquest of 
North Africa. These sherds appear in several clear concentrations of arti- 
facts suggesting that they reflected some kind of cohesive activity areas. 
Moreover, the survey units with 6th-century pottery tend to lack diag- 
nostic fine ware from earlier periods in Late Antiquity. This would seem 
to indicate that these areas saw an increase in investment or a change in 
function during the mid 6th century. Perhaps earlier, more industrial uses 


37 Given 2004, 93-195. 

38 Procop. Anecdota, 26. 

39 Dunn 2004. 

40 Pettegrew 2006 for the most detailed discussion of the Late Roman landscape. 
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of the city's territory gave way to domestic activities where imported fine 
wares were more appropriate. 

The evidence from this survey complements evidence from better- 
documented sites, such as the villa at Akra Sophia published by Gregory 
and the Southeastern Korinthia Exploration Project.*! Gregory dated the 
elaborate Akra Sophia villa to the second half of the 6th century on the 
basis of a fragment of amphora embedded in the mortar of a foundation 
and associated material.4? Like many of the concentrations discovered in 
the survey, there was little evidence to suggest that this villa was part of 
an expansion of earlier large-scale activity at the site, although the vil- 
la's foundations set into the bedrock may have obscured or obliterated 
evidence for earlier activity. While these scattered pottery finds do not 
provide us with enough evidence for our functional, political, or religious 
arguments, they do show that settlement patterns experienced some 
modest shift contemporary with a time of increased imperial and local 
investment in the monumental architecture of the region. 

To sum up, the economic impact of the 6th-century building boom pro- 
vides visible traces both of imperial involvement in the region and local 
responses in the rural territory and labor market of the Corinthia. Unlike 
the relationships among monumental buildings, which remained highly 
visible in the Corinthia landscape, the impact of imperial involvement on 
everyday life may have penetrated areas barely visible in the archaeologi- 
cal record but very much present in the daily experiences of Corinthians. 
In this context, subtle traces like the graffiti of fish or changes in settle- 
ment may represent acts of accommodation or resistance to external 
pressures. 


Ambivalence, Control, and Compromise 
in Inscriptions and Architecture 


The imperial investment in a building like the Lechaion Basilica and 
the particular attention to ritual space is consistent with imperial inter- 
ests in liturgical space across the empire. Justinian's involvement in the 
affairs of the institutional church, however, did not end at the funding of 


41 Gregory 1985, 416-19. 

42 The associated pottery includes fragments of an imitation of a Phocaean Red Slip or 
Late Roman C bowl, a Phocaean Red Slip or Late Roman C Form 10B, and an African Red 
Slip Form gg; all of which support a date in the later 6th century CE. 
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monumental architecture, but extended to what Cameron and Nelson have 
referred to as the "liturgification" of society.^? This interest in expanding 
the role the liturgy in Late Roman society coincided with Justinian's efforts 
to seek political and theological compromise. Procopius's De Aedificiis, for 
example, emphasized the strong religious dimension to Justinian's building 
projects, and Justinian's own writing showed a commitment to theological 
and ecclesiastical affairs that finds parallels with his increasingly public 
and monumentalized discourse of authority.*^ Moreover, as this final sec- 
tion will show, these texts walk a fine and intentionally ambivalent line 
between potentially divisive statements of religious policy and a willingness 
to compromise with potential local practices. 

The language present in the two Corinthian inscriptions associated 
with Justinian demonstrates how he brought together theology, the lit- 
urgy, and monumental architecture. While these texts are discussed in 
greater detail elsewhere,^5 both texts used theologically loaded language 
to ask God and the Virgin to protect the emperor, his colleague Victorinus, 
and Greece.*6 

The first text likely comes from a gate in the Hexamilion Wall:^ 


*c Ex pwTóç, 0góc 

cAnOwos Ex God dujOtvo0, 

gvadéy tov adtoxpdtopa 

"Iove ttytatyóv xal TOV 

TIOTÒV avtod SodAov 

Buctopivov Que tots 

oixodoew ev 'EAd8t tovs x(a)v(à) Oedv 
Cavtas.+ 


Light of Light, True God of True God, guard the emperor Justinian and his 
faithful servant Victorinus along with those who dwell in Greece living 
according to God. 


The second text, now in Verona, comes either from the wall of the 
city of Corinth, or perhaps more plausibly, from another gate in the 
Hexamilion:^? 


43 Nelson 1976, 101-5; Cameron 1979, 15-17. 

44 Fowden 1995, 549-67; Cameron 1985; Gray 1979. 

*5 Caraher forthcoming. 

^6 [G IV 204; IG IV 205. 

47 IG IV 204; Corinth VIIL3. no. 508, 168-69; Isthmia V, 12-13, no. 4.; Feissel and 
Philippidis-Braat 1985, 279-80, no. 16; Monceaux 1884, 277—78; Skias, 1893, 123; Lambros 
1905, 268-69; Lampakis 1906, 46-47; Groag 1949, 79; Bees 1941, 1-5, no. 1. 

48 IG IV 205; Bees 1941, 5-9, no. 2; Feissel and Philippidis-Braat 1985, 281-82, no. 18; 
Guarducci 1978, 327-30, no. 2; Isthmia V, 14 no. 5. 
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+ Ay(ta) Mapia Osoróxe, quAaEov 

THY Baodeiav tod 

giroxpictov ‘lovativiavod 

xoi TOV yunotws 

SovAevovta adT@ 

Buctwptvov abv oic 

oixodaw ¿v Kopivdw x(atà) Ow 

Cavtas. + 

Holy Mary, Theotokos, safeguard the empire of the Christ-loving Justinian 
and his faithful servant Victorinus, along with those who dwell in Corinth 
living according to God. 


The texts are inscribed in tabula ansata fields, and the size, content, and 
shape of the inscriptions suggest that they were probably built into a gate, 
perhaps above the arch, as was common elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
during the Justinianic period.^? Scholars have generally dated these texts 
to the early 550s based on the absence of Theodora from the texts. 

A date in the mid 6th century places these inscriptions amidst a series 
of increasingly hostile political and theological clashes with the church in 
the West which ultimately emerged over the course of the Three Chapters 
Controversy in the 540s and 550s and culminated in the Second Council 
of Constantinople (553).5° This environment may provide a context both 
for the text's refusal to name any local elites and for its clear reference to 
contemporary theological controversies. Even under Justinian, local elites 
regularly appeared in texts commemorating monumental construction in 
the provinces.?! In the Corinth texts, the absence of any mention of local 
elites might well imply that these inscriptions indicate projects spon- 
sored directly by the emperor. This casts light, then, on references to the 
Theotokos and the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed, which both evoked 
some of the emperor's theological imperatives and suggested the con- 
comitant spread of the imperially-sponsored Constantinopolitan liturgy. 
The presence of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed in the inscription 
discovered at Isthmia likely evokes the Constantinopolitan liturgy where 


49 There are particularly close parallels from North Africa: Pringle 1981, 319 no. 4, 327 no. 
29; and from Syria: IGLSyr 1.145, 146, 147. See also an inscription of similar date originally 
in the city wall of Byllis in Albania, SEG 35.530-33 naming Viktorinos and inscribed with 
similarly sized letters. 

39 Fora good summary of issues related to the Three Chapters controversy, see Chazelle 
and Cubitt 2007. 

5! Pringle 1981, 89-91; Croke and Crow 1983, 147-48. 
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the Creed was regularly read by the 6th century.?? The reference to the 
Theotokos in the second contemporary inscription from the Isthmus may 
represent a theological extension of the references in the Isthmia text. In 
fact, these texts may have worked together to embed a theological argu- 
ment within the physical space and monuments of the Corinthia. After 
all, if Christ was “Light from light, true God from true God,” then it made 
some sense to see Mary as the Theotokos. 

The link between Mary as the Theotokos and the Creed transferred con- 
cepts from Justinian's own theological writings to the Corinthia. The same 
link between the Creed and the Theotokos appears in his own writings. 
The clearest example of this comes from Justinian's Letter on the Three 
Chapters which E. Schwartz suggested was a response to a poorly known 
‘synod’ of Eastern Illyricum held in the mid-540s.53 This text responded, 
in particular, to letters from a bishop alleging that Justinian's rejection of 
the Three Chapters was a form of Nestorianism. Justinian's response took 
pains to demonstrate how Mary's status as the Theotokos was inseparable 
from the incarnation of the Divine Logos as Christ which he explicitly 
articulated as "Light of Light." He then reversed the charge and argued 
that the author of the letter was himself a Nestorian, and this represented 
the dangers of the work of Theodore of Mopsuestia whose texts he con- 
demned amidst the Three Chapter debates. Justinian's work followed 
closely the work of the called Neo-Chalcedonian theologians who drew 
heavily on the works of Cyril of Alexandria.54 

This debate, however, extended beyond theological polemics, and 
appeared in less theological texts like the near contemporary encomium of 
Corripus, In Laudem Iustini Augusti minoris. This text celebrated Justin II's 
ascension to the throne in 565, encapsulated many of the efforts at theo- 
logical reform by Justinian I. It began with a vision of the Theotokos, and 
concluded with long passage describing Agia Sophia in Constantinople 
in terms of the Creed.55 The tendency to link Mary as Theotokos to an 
argument for the incarnation using the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed 
provides a context for the invocations of both the Corinth inscriptions 
and relates these texts clearly to the ongoing debate concerning the status 
of the Three Chapters. 


52 Kelly 1950, 348-49. 

53 Schwartz 1939, 115. 

54 PG 86.1048; Gray 1979; Justinian, On the Person of Christ: The Christology of Emperor 
Justinian. Translation by Wesche 1991, 119-20 and throughout. 

55 Cameron 1976. 
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By foregrounding theologically sensitive language in these two 
Corinthian inscriptions, Justinian emphasized a growing interest not only 
in extending imperial authority over matters of theology, but specifically in 
exerting a concerted influence over the church in the West.5Š Neither 
of the texts referenced above would fit within the theological context of 
Western, that is Papal, theology. In fact, the Roman church neither vener- 
ated Mary as the Theotokos nor saw the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed 
as an important public text until its inclusion in the liturgy in the 10th 
century.5” At the same time, these texts drew upon concepts on which 
there was general agreement in the West and East, and in particular rein- 
forced the imperial loyalty to ecumenical symbols of Chalcedon, Ephesos, 
and ultimately Nicaea. 

The Constantinopolitan and imperial liturgy also made its presence felt 
locally through the position of the centrally placed ambo in the church 
at Lechaion. The ambo was an elevated pulpit from which the presiding 
clergy read the Gospels. The central placement of this feature is unusual 
in Greece and was incompatible with the organization of the early lit- 
urgy in the West.58 In Constantinople, the solea, a walkway protected by 
balustrades, provided access to the ambo. It allowed the clergy to move 
freely to the ambo without being crushed by the press of congregation in 
the main nave.5? Ambos in Greece, in contrast, were offset to either the 
north or south of a church's main axis and generally lacked the solea.9? In 
fact, the solea was redundant in Greece, and at the Lechaion Basilica 
in particular, because intercolumnar parapet screens set atop a high stylo- 
bate separated the aisles from the main nave and the congregation from 
the main processional space of the clergy. In this arrangement, the spe- 
cific function of the centrally-placed ambo and the solea, as well as its 
relationship to specific liturgical movements is perhaps less significant 
than the architectural allusion to the Constantinopolitan liturgy in the 
arrangement of the nave at Lechaion. The use of Proconnesian marble, 
as we noted above, completed the architecture experience by framing the 
scene of the liturgy with imperial opulence. 


56 Markus 1979, 277—306; Sotinel 1992, 2005, 267-90. 

57 Kelly 1950, 356-57. 

58 For the liturgy in Greece see: Soteriou 1929; Orlandos 1957; Pallas 1979/1980; Pallas 
1984; Mathews 1971, 19-21. 

59 Jakobs 1987, 255-56; Xydis 1947; Mathews 1971, 110. 

$0 Jakobs 1987. 
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The textual sources for the church of Corinth are particularly scant, but 
perhaps in the context ofthe epigraphy and architecture they can contrib- 
ute slightly to our picture. The Corinthian church was probably out of com- 
munion with the Bishop of Constantinople until the early decades of the 
6th century and the resolution of the Acacian schism. The aftershocks of 
this controversy probably echoed and ensured that the emperor's religious 
policies did not garner enthusiasm at least among the ecclesiastical elite. 
In 536, the bishop of Corinth overtly supported a visit of Pope Agapitus 
to the Capital to depose the monophysite-leaning Patriarch Anthimus by 
sending two deacons presumably to represent his See.9! In a more circum- 
stantial association, Pseudo-Gregory in his Dialogues has militantly pro- 
Chalcedonian Bishop Datius of Milan stop through Corinth on his way 
to the Capital in 544.9? It should go without saying that a major route 
from the West passed through Corinth in Late Antiquity;9? so it may be 
significant that the city of Corinth is mentioned by name. By the Council 
of Constantinople in 553, only four bishops attended from the province 
of Achaea: Megara, Opus, Aigio, and Porthmos on Euboea.5* While the 
subscription list for the council remains problematic, the absence of 
Corinth — the metropolitan church of Achaea — suggests that support for 
the Council's decision did not necessarily follow along the lines of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The textual sources, the inscribed texts from the Isthmus, and the 
arrangement of liturgical furnishings presented an ambivalent message 
regarding the relationship between the emperor and the local commu- 
nity. On the one hand, imperial interests and the allusions to imperial lit- 
urgy of Constantinople are unmistakable; on the other hand, references to 
local practice and sensitivities to local beliefs grounded imperial authority 
in a Corinthian context. The ambivalence in the sources of the imperial 
attitude toward Corinth may capture precisely the kind of 'internal fric- 
tion' that Elsner identified as traces of resistance. 


Conclusions 


The political position of the Corinthia in the 6th century gives us reason 
to consider the archaeology of the territory in a new light. The increased 


$! ACO III, 29.16, 127.39, 163.13, 171.30. 
$2 Ps.-Gregory, Dialogues, 3.4. 

$3 McCormick 2000, 69-72. 

64 Price 2009, 294; Chrysos 1966. 
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imperial investment in the territory and the corresponding building boom 
reflects the emergence of a monumental discourse of authority during a 
time when imperial policy toward the Western empire took on an expan- 
sionist posture. Evidence from inscriptions confirms that imperial interest in 
the Corinthia was not free from theological and, most likely, ecclesiological 
interests, and this position seems appropriate considering Corinth's status 
as the seat of the bishop of Achaia. 

At the same time, the energy expended to present imperial authority 
in the region preserved subtle traces of what might be local critique. The 
text of the inscriptions and the organization of liturgical space within 
the Lechaion Basilica communicated an ambivalence that charted a course 
between a brash assertion of imperial policy and the accommodation of 
local practices. The graffiti made in the external walls of local buildings, the 
responses of the local economy to the requirement of monumental con- 
struction and garrisons, and the influence of important buildings across 
the Corinthia present subtle clues as to how the Corinthian community 
responded to increased imperial involvement. While none of this provides 
explicit and incontestable evidence for traditional or widespread forms 
of resistance in the Corinthia, it opens up space to consider the limits of 
imperial authority and local accommodation during times of conflict. 

Mediterranean archaeology has traditionally emphasized artifacts 
associated with the economic elite. Monumental architecture, fine table 
wares, epigraphy, and the long shadow of literary texts, has produced a 
world where evidence for inequality and resistance will appear only in 
the margins. By reading against the grain of both existing scholarship and 
evidence, it is possible to identify the potential for resistance in the Late 
Antique Corinthia. Only continued archaeological work and careful study 
of texts can determine whether this space for potential resistance is ulti- 
mately filled with the activities of autonomous human agents. 


CHAPTER NINE 


REGILLA STANDING BY: RECONSTRUCTED STATUARY 
AND RE-INSCRIBED BASES IN FOURTH-CENTURY CORINTH 


Daniel N. Schowalter 


While Annia Appia Regilla Caucidia Tertulla, the wife of Herodes Atticus, 
graces the title of this paper, she (and her statues) are really just innocent 
bystanders. This paper is about two statue base inscriptions and a rather 
convoluted tale of interpretation based on readings and re-readings of 
these inscriptions over the last 100+ years. The paper also considers the 
social fabric of ancient Corinth in different periods, and finally it asks 
the question why Regilla might have been honored long after her death 
and by whom. In a collection of essays on inequality, we are accustomed to 
expect that wealthy people will be honored for beneficence shown toward 
their city and other residents, but how does this equation change when 
the financial stakes no longer matter, and honors are bestowed for other 
reasons? As might be expected, even these secondary honors continue to 
reflect a fundamental inequality of Roman society. 


The Inscriptions 


One of the two bases bears an inscription that praises Regilla's sophrosyne, 
goes on at some length about her husband Herodes who is said to have 
set up the statue, addresses Regilla as if she were Tyche, and notes that 
the statue stands before a sanctuary.! Hereafter, I will refer to this as the 
Regilla-Tyche base (fig. 9.1). 


[Pyas 1]68 &yoA quo. pur & éxcpage texvettys 
[1&cov o]wpposvvyv &c AlGov &pauévny. 

[Avxx]óc ‘Howdys péyas Omocev, £&oyoc dX, 
[mavt]oing dpetis elc dxpov elxdpevoc, 

[8v x] dow EMývwv £Aotyev. mepiBwtov amdvtwy 
[xpéc]gova 8' adte m(dyiv dvOog "Ayoariá8oc 

[Puy 0.]Aa 7 Bovay ce Toy we ciàdoxovoa, 
[ 


n 


elxdwa  ]p(6c) Temevt oTTaTO Adivenv. 


1 Corinth VIIL3 no. 128; SEG 13.226; Corinth Excavations Inventory No. I 1658. 
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Fig. 9.1. The Regilla-Tyche base (I 1658). Photo by I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


This is a statue of Regilla. An artist carved her nature 
extolling all of her moderation in stone. It was given by 
Herodes Atticus the Great whom she took as a companion, 
he stands out from all others in all virtues, 

much talked about among the Hellenes, 

a most excellent son (of Greece), the flower of Achaia. 

O Regilla, the Boule as if calling you Tyche, 

has set up your statue before the sanctuary. 


The second example is found on a reused statue base from the Peirene 
Fountain. It too describes Regilla as an image of sophrosyne, but instead of 
reference to a sanctuary, this example places her “beside the streams of the 
source." Hereafter, I will refer to this as the Regilla-Peirene base (fig. 9.2). 


[Nlevpatt Xicvotqc BovAfjc napà xevpatt nyyðv 

“Py yay p &copá(t)c, cixova cwppoabvys 

Y(ngiopar) Boric) 

By the command of the Sysiphian Boule, beside the streams of the source,’ 
You see me, Regilla, an image of moderation, 

By decree of the Boule. 


The Regilla-Tyche base was found on the west side of the Forum on 
March 22, 1935.4 According to the field notebook, the block was taken 


2 Corinth VIII no. 86; IG IV, 1599; Corinth Excavations Inventory No. I 62. 

3 B.A. Robinson uses the phrase "streams of the source" to great effect in her translation 
and discussion; 2011, 79. 

^ Scranton 1935, 41-44. 
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Fig. 9.2. The Regilla-Peirene base (I 62). Photo by I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


from a Byzantine wall near the foundations of what would eventually be 
labeled as Temple F. Because the inscription addresses Regilla as Tyche, 
and mentions that the statue was set up in front of a sanctuary (temenos), 
this inscribed block has been used as evidence for identifying Temple F as 
the Temple of Tyche.5 The Regilla-Peirene base was found in the fountain 
complex in 1899, “lying on the marble floor, — halfway between the basin 
and the front of the eastern apse.”® Richardson speculates that the base 
is “perhaps not in situ" but assumes from the beginning that it carried a 
statue of Regilla.” 


5 Kent mentions that the base was found near the foundation of Temple F, but laments 
that this find spot has been used (by Scranton) to support the identification of Temple 
F as dedicated to Tyche. Kent (Corinth VIIL3, 22) calls it “unfortunate” that both Regilla 
blocks “have been so heavily relied upon for topographical evidence;" referring to Scranton 
1951, 68—69. In his study of Tyche at Corinth (1990, 537), Edwards locates the find spot for 
the base as “near the foundations of Temple F, and points out that Regilla was honored 
as priestess of Agathe Tyche in Athens" (IG II’, 3607). On other grounds, Williams (1975, 
27) has identified Temple D as dedicated to Tyche. He mentions a fragmentary statue of 
Tyche, found “north of Temple D," and this may be why Tobin misidentifies the find spot 
of the Regilla-Tyche inscription as "north of Temple D" (Tobin 1997, 298). Brown (2008, 
122) argues that the use of the word temenos on the inscription rules out any of the smaller 
stand-alone temples on the west end of the Forum for Tyche. She also ignores the find spot 
and tries to make a case for connecting both Regilla and the Tyche Temple with Temple E. 

$ Richardson 1900, 235. 

7 On the basis of this identification, Richardson assigns what he calls “the second mar- 
ble period" of the fountain to the time and benefaction of Herodes (1900, 236-37). 
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In cataloging the former base in 1966, and commenting on the latter, 
J. Kent posited that the inscriptions are recuts which should be seen as 
having been crafted at least 100 years after the death of Regilla around 
160 CE. So Kent places these inscriptions along with three others as exam- 
ples of ard to 4th-century recuts of earlier inscriptions.? 

From the moment I first read this claim, I was struck by what seemed to 
be the odd historical image of someone in the late 3rd or 4th century tak- 
ing the time and effort to recreate a dedication for Regilla, the long dead 
wife of one of the wealthiest men of the mid 2nd century cE. Is it pos- 
sible that someone in the late 3rd or early 4th century would have made 
such a dedication, and under what circumstances might this have hap- 
pened? In order to evaluate Kent's argument, it is necessary to consider 
the relationship between the family of Regilla and Herodes and the 
Corinthia, to review the epigraphic evidence for and against the claim that 
the inscriptions were recut, and then to consider the social realities 
that might explain how this re-inscribing could have happened. In the 
end, I believe that Kent's case for re-inscribing cannot be sustained. My 
negative judgment must remain hypothetical, but working toward that 
conclusion also yields insights on the Late Antique city and social rela- 
tions within it. 


8 Kent identifies two statue bases for P. Caninus Agrippa (published by West in Corinth 
VIIL2, nos. 65-66) as recuts. In support of this claim, Kent points out, "West has already 
noted (nos. 65, 66) the incompetence of the letter cutter, who was evidently quite unfa- 
miliar with the Latin language" (Corinth VIII.3, 22 n. 15). West does comment with regard 
to no. 65, "The peculiarities of this line are to be explained by the assumption that the 
inscription was cut by an inexperienced workman, presumably a Greek," and for no. 66, 
"Considering the curious errors of the contemporary dedication (no. 65), one may be justi- 
fied in assuming that this inscription also was cut by an ignorant Greek workman” (Corinth 
VIIL2, 45-46). In West's description, however, there is no mention of this Greek work- 
man doing his engraving long after the life of P. Caninius Agrippa, and in fact, regarding 
no. 65, West specifically rejects the suggestion by Dean (1919, 271) that the last two lines 
are later additions. Kent also argues that a fifth inscription (Corinth VIII.3, no. 129) is also 
a later recut. This statue base was found in the central area of the South Stoa in 1936, 
and an additional fragment of it turned up in 1948. Although the subject of the statue 
is not named in the surviving portion of the inscription, Kent argues that there "seems 
little doubt that... this base contained a dedication to Herodes Atticus himself" (Corinth 
VIIL3, 59). He argues for this conclusion with similarities in lettering and wording with the 
Regilla-Tyche base, but Kent's reconstruction of the text and his attempt to connect it to 
Herodes Atticus are challenged by Robert and others (Robert 1966, 742-43). Corinth VIII.3 
no.129 may somehow be connected with the two Regilla bases, but there is enough doubt 
about the identification with Herodes to exclude it from consideration in this chapter. 
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The connection between Regilla and the Corinthia must be traced through 
her husband Herodes? A. Spawforth thinks that the family of the mother of 
Herodes settled in Corinth no later than the time of Augustus, and suggests 
that Herodes's maternal grandfather, L. Vibullius Rufus might have been 
a brother or cousin of the distinguished L. Vibullius Pius.!? E. Perry points 
out that Herodes's second child, a daughter Elpinike and the only child to 
survive after his own death, was married to Lucius Vibullius Hipparchus II, 
great-grandson of L. Vibullius Rufus.! 

Connections with Herodes's paternal line can also be traced back in 
Corinth. Since the boule voted a statue of a young Herodes to be erected 
in Eleusis, it is obvious that they were interested in positive connections 
with the family.? In the early 2nd century, the father of Herodes, Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus Herodes, was honored by the city with at least two 
inscriptions at the time of his restoration to prominence and reception of 
the ornamenta praetoria. T. Martin suggests that these identical inscrip- 
tions for Atticus may have been set up on opposite ends of the Forum 
“upon his reception of the ornamenta praetoria.”* 

Evidence for benefactions from the family of Regilla and Herodes in 
the Corinthia is substantial, although not as abundant as it is for Athens. 
According to Philostratus (VS 2.551), the benefactions of Herodes to 
Corinth included the construction of a “roofed theater" or odeion in the 
city. Tobin equates this work with the second phase or Marble Period of 
the Odeion, which dates to the second half of the 2nd century cE.!5 

While Richardson originally used the Regilla-Peirene base to argue that 
Herodes was also responsible for a late 2nd-century refurbishment of the 


9 Regilla is specifically named as the donor of a water source and grand fountain in 
Olympia. On her Roman family background and activities, see Gleason 2010, and also, with 
caution, Pomeroy 2007. 

10 Spawforth 1978, 252. 

!! Perry (2001, 486) argues that the couple should be associated with an elaborately 
decorated sarcophagus found in Kephisia. 

1? JG I? 3604b. Mentioned in Tobin (1999, 73). 

18 Corinth VIIL2 no. 58 and Corinth Inventory No. I 74-5 were published by Martin 
(1977, 185-86). Martin posits that I 74—5 is a twin to the former inscription, and that both 
were set up in to honor Ti. Claudius Atticus. Unfortunately, Corinth VIIL2, no. 58 has been 
lost. 

14 Martin 1977, 185. The suggestion is based on secondary find spots. 

15 Tobin, 1997, 301-2. 
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Peirene Fountain,!6 Herodes's sponsorship of such a project has been ques- 
tioned by a number of scholars, and the notion of a major 2nd-century 
renovation has been dismissed by B. Robinson's careful work. Robinson 
does, however, suggest that Regilla and/or Herodes could have set up the 
Scylla statue group which she places in the central Aypaithros krene of 
the Peirene Fountain.? Graindor argues for a connection between Herodes 
and the statue of Armed Aphrodite on Acrocorinth, but Tobin rejects this 
idea as speculative.!? 

Both Pausanias (2.1.8) and Philostratus (VS 2.551) mention multiple 
offerings made by the family in Isthmia, especially a "large statue group 
in gold and ivory of Poseidon and Amphitrite in a chariot pulled by four 
horses and flanked by Tritons.7? The placement of these gifts in the 
Posei-don sanctuary has been debated?! but in any case they attest to the 
relation between Herodes's family and the Corinthia. Two portrait heads 
of Polydukeion, the favorite student of Herodes, were found in or near the 
bath complex at Isthmia,?” and J. Reinhard has suggested that the 2nd- 
century bath complex at Isthmia and the huge mosaic floor — also featur- 
ing Poseidon and Amphitrite — might be given by Herodes as a tribute to 
Polydukeion.2? Some level of involvement by Regilla and Herodes with 
this bath is certainly plausible. 

In response to these benefactions, it is certain that the city erected 
many tributes to Regilla, Herodes and their family, but unfortunately 
few of these survive. There is the aforementioned inscription to the child 
Herodes at Eleusis,2* and an inscribed herm of Herodes found near New 
Corinth.?5 A bust of Polydeukion was found in the area of the Kraneion, 


16 Richardson 1900, 236. 

17 Robinson 201, 252-75. 

18 Robinson 201, 247-48. According to Robinson, the Scylla group was a subject that 
necessitated a wealthy donor(s) familiar with the decoration of imperial dining facilities 
in Italy, a requirement that is met by both Herodes and Regilla. The Aypaithros krene, 
mentioned by Pausanias (2.3.3), was “an open-air fountain with running water" taking the 
form of “a quadrangular depression in the floor of the court" (Robinson 201, 188). 

19 Graindor 1930, 213; Tobin 1997, 300. 

?0 Tobin 1997, 312. 

21 Sturgeon 1987, 76-113. 

22 Isthmia Inventory Nos. IS 437 and IS 78-12 respectively. Discussed by Tobin (1997, 312). 

23 Reinhard 2005, 36-69, 250. 

24 N. n above. 

25 ‘Howdy év0d8e meptendtet, "Herodes used to walk here" (Corinth Inventory No. S 1219; 
SEG II 52; Corinth VIIL1 no. 85, 63-64; Tobin 1997, 297-99). 
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but this may have been set up by Herodes himself.26 The latter two are on 
display in the Corinth museum today. In addition, we have the two Regilla 
bases under consideration in this paper.?? Of course, the Regilla-Tyche 
statue is said to have been donated by Herodes while the Regilla-Peirene 
statue was set up by decree of the boule. Such honors are to be expected 
during or immediately after the lifetime of benefactors, but Kent's argu- 
ment that Regilla was honored with statue bases recut more than a cen- 
tury after her death must be tested both on epigraphic grounds and in the 
context of Late Antique Corinth. 


The Epigraphic Argument 


With regard to the Regilla-Tyche base, Kent argues that "the lunate sigma, 
uncial omega, and the clumsy shapes of rho and other letters indicate that 
the text was engraved at least a century after Regilla's death.”28 Elsewhere 
Kent specifies that for both Regilla bases “the lettering is of later third or 
fourth century date, with phonetic errors in spelling that are characteristic 
of early Byzantine gravestones.””9 It is obvious that the lettering of both 
Regilla bases is significantly different from the one sure epigraphic refer- 
ence to Herodes from Corinth — the herm with the head of Herodes found 
near new Corinth ($1219).?? It is also important to recognize that cuttings 
on both of the blocks indicate that they were reused, at least twice in the 
case of the Regilla-Peirene block?! For the most part, Kent's brief argument 
for recutting of these inscriptions has been accepted. Robert questioned 
aspects of Kent's reading of the alleged recuts, but agrees with Kent and 
places both Regilla bases in the 4th century.?? In her collection of material 
related to Herodes, Tobin admits that the bases seem to have been recut 


26 Corinth Inventory No. S 2734. The Kraneion was “the ancient park of the city where 
philosophers spent time" (Tobin 1997, 299). 

27 Tobin agrees with Robert (1966, 742-43) that the third recut base cited by Kent 
should not be identified as holding a statue of Herodes (Tobin 1997, 298-99). 

28 Corinth VIIL3, 59. 

29 Corinth VIIL3, 22, n. 15. 

30 Tobin 1999, 299. The fact that this text appears on a herm shows a classicizing inten- 
tion, and based on the letter forms this inscription could be read as coming from a time 
significantly earlier than the 2nd century CE if the image were not of a known figure. 

31 Robinson (2011, 253 n. 12) citing Hill (Corinth 1.6, 102-3) summarizes the evidence for 
the three phases of use, including two cuttings for bronze statues, "the second of which 
stood above a shallow relief carved into one face of the base." The phase associated with 
the Regilla inscription "probably was a marble figure on a plinth." 

32 Robert 1966, 742-43. 
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“at some later time." She also speculates on possible explanations for recre- 
ating the inscriptions.?? For Robinson, the late dating for the Regilla-Peirene 
base fits very well with her dating of a major renovation and redecoration 
of the fountain between the 4th and mid 6th centuries cz.34 

In opposition to Kent's claim for late recutting based on letter forms, 
there is a large body of scholarship that considers dating based on pale- 
ography to be unreliable. B. McLean summarizes the case: “[T]he dating 
of Hellenistic and Roman inscriptions according to allegedly key devel- 
opments of particular letter forms is notoriously difficult and unreliable 
because older letter forms persist alongside new forms... In the absence 
of more studies like Tracy's, it is not possible to date inscriptions pre- 
cisely on the basis of letter forms."55 The images of inscriptions related to 
Herodes collected by Tobin reveals not a consistent letter style, but a wide 
variety of hands, letter sizes, and spacing.?9 Overall, the evidence seems 
to indicate a wide divergence of letter forms in the corpus of inscriptions 
which date to the lifetime of Herodes.?7 In response to the initial pre- 
sentation of this chapter, R. Stroud also expressed concern about dating 
inscriptions based on letter forms. He acknowledged Kent's great abilities 
as an epigrapher, but he did not believe that letter forms could be used as 
a reliable basis for dating.?8 

Thus Kent's proposed recutting and re-dating of the inscriptions based 
on epigraphic analysis cannot be accepted uncritically. The remainder of 
this paper will seek to apply other criteria to test Kent's proposal for recut- 
ting. The following questions will be explored: In what circumstances 


33 Tobin 1997, 299. 

34 Robinson 2011, 281-82. Pomeroy (2007, 113) misrepresents Robinson’s position, while 
citing her in support of her attempt to move the marble phase of Peirene to a 2nd century 
date, and thereby to posit that Regilla (not Herodes) was responsible for the remodeling. 
She also refers to the musical instrument relief on the right side of the block, and suggests 
that it was chosen especially from “plenty of other bases available" to “draw attention to 
Regilla's accomplishments in the musical arts." Unfortunately, Pomeroy fails to mention 
that the instrument relief is upside down in relation to the Regilla inscription, something 
that cannot be seen in the accompanying illustration since it features a drawing of the 
top and bottom of the base, not the side that actually shows the relief frieze. J. Wiseman 
finds the characterization of the inverted relief as musical instruments to be erroneous 
and misleading. Rather, he sees these as cultic symbols that need to be reconsidered in a 
ritual context (personal communication, March 23, 2011). 

35 McLean 2002, 42-43. Although McLean's examples pertain mostly to the persistence 
of older forms, his caution about dating based on paleography still applies in this case. 

36 Tobin 1999, figs. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13-19, 21-23, 35. 

37 Kent seems rather romantic in his reluctance to “imagine that Herodes would have 
tolerated such a slipshod memorial to his beloved wife" (Corinth VIIL3, 59-60). 

38 Stroud, personal communication, Oct. 1, 2010. 
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could such a base have been recut? Who might have had the motivation 
to do so? Where did the text on the inscription come from? Where did 
the re-erected bases/statues stand? When could a hypothetical recutting 
have taken place? 


Why Recut the Bases? 


In order to sustain Kent's argument for recut statue bases in the late 3rd 
or early 4th century, one must argue for a situation in which statues are 
being re-erected. Since the Regilla-Peirene base was found on the floor of 
the Peirene Fountain, within and around which multiple statuary fragments 
were found, it is not hard to imagine such a circumstance. In discussing 
the Late Antique phases of Peirene, Robinson refers to extensive evidence 
for re-erected statues in the area. Citing parallels from Aphrodisias and 
Ephesos, she sees examples of pieces of statuary from different periods put 
together as “temporal hybrids" set up in and around the Fountain. “Statuary 
finds around Peirene, including Roman portrait bodies, Late Antique bases 
naming earlier individuals, new and recut portrait heads, and traditional 
pagan figures, suggest a nostalgic, museum-like arrangement in and near 
the fountain in late antiquity."?? 

Specifically, Robinson suggests that the statue body of a Roman matron 
(Corinth Inventory No. S 55) found near the Peirene Fountain might have 
been combined with a Late Antique head of a woman with large eyes and 
snood (Corinth Inventory No. S 986), and placed on top of the Regilla- 
Peirene base.40 

J. Alchermes has pointed out that in the 4th and sth century there was 
administrative and even imperial impetus for reconstruction and reuse of 
Classical material including sculpture. According to Alchermes, "legislation 
that called for the installation in new contexts of prized, often recogniz- 
ably reused, architectural and sculptural elements sought to maintain the 
traditional appearance of the civitas and to stimulate positive reactions of 
civic solidarity among the residents of late imperial municipalities."^! 


39 Robinson 20m, 281. 

40 Robinson 201, 282. Robinson asks “would the late antique boule (and a hired sculp- 
tor) have worried about the close replication of the likeness of Annia Appia Regilla, and 
was her appearance even still known?" (201, 281-82). Her answer to both questions is no. 
Whoever put up the statues was content to use available fragments in a kind of jigsaw 
puzzle reconstruction. This would seem to make it less likely that they would make the 
effort of re-inscribing old decrees on the base. 

41 Alchermes 1994, 178. 
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Robinson sees the attitude behind this legislation as a large part of 
the motivation for the Late Antique Phase 1 of the Peirene Fountain. She 
points out that “regional officials must attend to the maintenance and 
restoration of 'old illustrious buildings," among which, Peirene was cer- 
tainly numbered. If local officials were enjoined to make use of sculptural 
fragments as part of the urban renewal programs of the late 4th century, 
then it is certainly understandable that old bases (like the two on which 
the Regilla inscriptions appear) and statues would have been reused, but 
this mandate for architectural and decorative recycling does not imply 
that the correct statue would have to be placed on the right base. Neither 
would it require the re-inscription of a dedication on a statue base. It 
would be perfectly possible to reconstruct a statue on any base, unless 
someone specifically wanted the base to refer to Regilla. So 4th-century 
norms could explain why a block would be reused, but they do not explain 
why the same dedication would be maintained. 


Who Would Recut a Base of Regilla? 


The question of who might have spent the time and money to re-inscribe 
these bases is a vexing one. Such an act requires either an individual or a 
community body with both the means and the inclination to recreate an 
honor for Regilla. Tobin suggests that the putative recuts may be associated 
with descendants of Herodes and Regilla who still lived in the area. "It is 
possible that there were still Vibullii in Corinth who felt it prestigious to 
continue the connection with Herodes, particularly at a time when cir- 
cumstances might make it desirable to look back on the more prosperous 
past of the city."*? 

There are, however, problems with this suggestion. As detailed above, 
we know that the benefactions of Regilla and Herodes to Corinth were 
based on a longstanding relationship between the family and the city. It 
does not necessarily follow that the family would still have been a force in 
the city after more than a century of political vicissitudes, economic set- 
backs, and natural disasters following the deaths of Regilla and Herodes. 
Since among their children only Elpinike is known to have had any off- 
spring, the chances of such long-term prominence seem slight.*? The 
fact that neither inscription includes any family names beyond Regilla or 


^2 Tobin 1997, 299. 
^3 Tobin 1997, 85. 
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Herodes, also decreases the likelihood that the statues were re-erected by 
descendants. If there were still relatives in the region by the late 3rd or 4th 
century, and if they paid to have inscriptions recut, then they surely would 
have wanted their own names or at least family names to be included on 
the stone. 

Another suggestion as to who might have paid for the putative Regilla 
recuts was alluded to above. Kent argues that any inscription which incor- 
porates the terminology Yygicpati BouÀñç (“by decree of the city council"), 
or, as in the case of the Regilla-Peirene base, the psi/beta abbreviation 
should be taken to indicate that “official approval of the city council was 
obtained before a new monument was erected."^^ Kent further insists that 
this approval amounted to an authorization that was very specific and that 
made the statue the official property of the city. As such it fell to the boule 
to see that such statues "were adequately protected and maintained."^5 
In the event of damage to any of these civic dedications, Kent implies 
that the city would actually have been obligated to reconstruct it. While 
Kent's proposal is plausible, one must at least question whether such 
requirements applied over 100 years later. 

So if it is unlikely that 4th-century descendants of Regilla paid to have a 
statue base re-inscribed and if we cannot be certain that the boule would 
have taken on the task, who else would have picked up the tab? Robinson 
observes that the Late Antique remodeling of the Peirene Fountain could 
be the result of poetic or philosophical inspiration. In the 4th century, she 
sees a renewed rhetorical interest in Corinth and the Fountain. References 
to Peirene in "Themistius, Libanius, and the emperor Julian, as well as a 
clear allusion by Himerius . . . reveal that the fountain was still well-known 
and well-appreciated, probably not only for its water, but as a symbol of 
poetic or philosophical inspiration."4$ 

One could argue that the same inspiration led to the re-erection of 
statues, and the need to recut bases. Some 4th-century benefactor could 
have wanted to honor Regilla specifically, not because of her or her hus- 
band's benefactions to the city, but because of Herodes's contributions to 
rhetoric and education. This kind of appreciation of Herodes as teacher 


^^ Corinth VIII.3, 22. Most likely, this category would include for Kent an example like 
the Regilla-Tyche base where the boule is said to have "set up" the statue, even if the offi- 
cial decree wording is missing. 

^5 Corinth VIIL3, 22. 

46 Robinson 2011, 62-63, 274—75. 
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is displayed in the early 3rd-century writing of Philostratus, so it is not 
unreasonable that he continued to be influential in learned circles. 

A Late Antique appreciation for philosophical tradition is discussed 
at length by R.R.R. Smith in his treatment of "Late Roman Philosopher 
Portraits from Aphrodisias." Smith highlights the elevated role of philoso- 
phers and their art in the late 4th and early sth centuries CE. Leading 
philosophers were “prominent, influential, even glamorous figures," who 
were also “the radical defenders of pagan religion.”*” In Aphrodisias, this 
high regard for philosophy also translated into a tendency to portray phi- 
losophers in sculpture, some well-known and long dead, others unknown 
and probably more recent.^9 

This practice of commemorating long dead teachers is seen in many 
contexts across the empire in Late Antiquity, as Smith makes clear. One 
Corinthian example, however, stands out. Smith cites "the remarkable glass 
panels from Cenchreai, the port of Corinth (mid-fourth century, probably 
from Alexandria).? Due to some kind of mishap, it appears that these 
images never made it out of the shipping crates until modern times, but 
they may have been imported in the same spirit and perhaps by the same 
individuals who wanted to see marble statues re-erected as a reminder 
of the philosophical past of Greece, and probably a re-enforcement 
for the on-going battle with the Church for the soul of Greek and Roman 
culture.50 

L. Stirling has also considered these glass panels in her study of The 
Learned Collector: Mythological Statuettes and Classical Taste in Late 
Antique Gaul. She points out that in the panels, “the sages and the divini- 
ties are shown as statues standing on bases, reflecting continuing inter- 
est in that medium." She concludes that "the patron evidently found that 
these subjects went together well to illustrate a life of contemplation, 
good taste, and high status." 5! 

So a good hypothetical case can be built to give credit to unnamed 
literati of Late Antique Corinth for re-erecting statues to their rhetorical 


47 Smith 1990, 127. 

438 Smith 1990, 142-50. The philosopher portraits in Aphrodisias are very different, 
yet instructive. The medallion portraits were newly carved and described by Smith as 
"superbly finished" (1990, 132). Some of them are inscribed, but only with the name of the 
subject. The focus is clearly on the image. These would not support Kent's argument for 
re-inscribed bases. 

^9 Smith 1990, 151. 

50 Smith 1990, 154—55. 

51 Stirling 20052, 154. 
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heroes. If the re-erection of the statues was motivated by a desire to high- 
light one of the philosophical heroes of Greek culture, then a recut base 
might have been important.?? But unlike the Aphrodisian sculptures or 
the Kenchreai images, the bases in question refer to statues not of the 
beloved thinker, but of his wife. The Regilla-Peirene base does not even 
mention Herodes, so it becomes more difficult to ascribe the recutting to 
people who want to highlight the contributions of the great rhetorician.9? 


Whence the Texts? 


As we have seen, it is difficult to identify an agent who is likely to have 
played the role of Kent's recutter. A further difficulty comes from under- 
standing the practical situation that would have allowed these texts to be 
recut. For Kent's suggestion to be feasible, one must posit that the original 
base for a Regilla statue was no longer usable, but that the text of the 
original inscription was somehow still available. Each of these assertions 
presents difficulties. 

A statue base is usually a large block of stone that is not easily destroyed. 
The processes that might typically demolish a base — cutting it up for 
building blocks or breaking it up for the lime kiln — would obviously ren- 
der the block unreadable.5* Between the time of Regilla and the putative 
recutting of the base, the most likely causes of damage to the statue would 
have been violent human attack or an earthquake. While either of these 
options could have certainly toppled and damaged the statue, it is less 
likely that a rampaging invader or a seismic tremor would have led to the 
destruction of a base. Unless we imagine the recutter gathering and reas- 
sembling fragments to read, it is doubtful that either human activity or an 
earthquake would have destroyed the base. Even if such a rare scenario 
occurred in the case of one or two bases, it seems overly simplistic to use 
this explanation for all five recut bases mentioned by Kent. 


52 [n that case, the elaborate language used to praise Herodes on the Regilla-Tyche 
base might make sense: "It was given by Herodes Atticus the Great whom she took as 
a companion, he stands out from all others in all virtues, much talked about among the 
Hellenes, a most excellent son (of Greece), the flower of Achaia." 

53 Both bases ascribe the virtue of sophrosyné to Regilla, but is that alone justification 
for carving a new inscription? See p. 181 below. 

54 If a base had simply cracked over time, the principle of least effort would suggest 
that it would have been mended, rather than recreated, if possible. 
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It is possible to imagine that the statues had been toppled and the 
original bases were built into another structure where the text was still 
visible.5 Or perhaps, in the spirit of the times, the original bases had 
already been reused as bases for other statuary. In this case, the creators 
of these hypothetical reconstructions could have decided not to erase the 
earlier inscriptions, but rather to spin it so that a new inscription could be 
applied to a blank side, and so the old inscription might still be visible. 

If, for some reason, the original bases were unavailable, there are at 
least three potential scenarios to explain the source for the text of a recut 
inscription. One is to suggest that records of the inscriptions were kept in 
some kind of civic archive. Since both inscriptions make mention of the 
boule, perhaps the council kept records that could have been consulted 
100 plus years later. Such remarkable record keeping might seem very 
Roman, and it coheres nicely with the argument discussed above that the 
boule was somehow involved in producing the recuts. On the other hand, 
there has to be some skepticism about this level of civic efficiency over a 
period of a century or more. 

A second explanation for the availability of the text arises if the bases 
were destroyed in the lifetime of those who chose to recut them, and 
human memory could then have served as the source for the text. Even 
the eight lines of the Regilla-Tyche inscription would have been well 
within the memory capacity for that time. 

Finally, it is possible that Kent's 4th-century bases with their “decadent 
lettering" were not recuts at all, but whole-cloth creations by representa- 
tives of a late 3rd or 4th-century Roman elite who were trying to hang on 
to a centuries-old tradition. The florid language of the two Regilla bases, 
would certainly be at home in such a context. But the overall tone of the 
inscriptions would also be quite compatible with the Second Sophistic 
and the lifetime of Regilla and Herodes. 

While it is possible that one of these scenarios might explain the 
availability of the texts for a hypothetical 4th-century recutter, each one 
requires a great deal of special pleading. If Robinson is right about the 
eclectic nature of the "temporal hybrids" occupying the Late Antique 


55 There are plenty examples of the latter occurring in the Roman period, notably, 
the library of Pantainos inscriptions built into the Post-Herulian wall in Athens (Agora 
Inventory No. I 848; Meritt 1946, 233). While the Herulian invaders are no longer thought 
to have reached Corinth, that does not mean that the city would not have tried to improve 
defenses in light of what A. Frantz describes for Athens as *an uneasy peace, under con- 
stant threat of further attack, until the last decade of the 4th century" (Agora XXIV, 13). 
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fountain space, the plausibility of these explanations is further reduced. 
It is hard to imagine making the effort to re-inscribe a base to Regilla 
when whoever commissioned the project fashioned a "temporal hybrid" 
to stand upon it. The circumstances under which the inscription would be 
available are not decisive in evaluating Kent's proposal. 


Where Did the Bases Stand? 


Both Regilla inscriptions make reference to location. The Regilla-Tyche base 
states that the statue was set up "before the sanctuary (of Tyche),” and the 
Regilla-Peirene base says that it stood "beside the streams of the source." 
Since the latter was found on the floor of the Peirene Fountain between the 
basin and the front ofthe eastern apse, it makes sense to posit both original 
and secondary location in or around the Fountain. In its final incarnation, 
whether or not the base was recut, this statue would have been part of the 
‘nostalgic, museum-like arrangement" that Robinson posits in and around 
the fountain.56 Conversely, since the Regilla-Tyche base was found reused 
in a Byzantine wall, there can be no certainty about the place or places it 
stood while bearing a statue. As mentioned above (n. 4), this uncertainty 
has not stopped scholars from using the block as a topographical indica- 
tor, but it is not possible to know from where the Regilla-Tyche base was 
moved for reuse in the Byzantine wall. Certainly, it also could have been 
part of the “nostalgic, museum-like arrangement" envisioned by Robinson, 
but there is no way to confirm this. In fact, apart from Kent's theory of 
recutting, there is no reason to suppose that this base was used in the 
4th century for any purpose other than a wall block. 


When Could a Recutting Have Occurred? 


When statues of Regilla or Herodes were put up during or immediately 
after their lifetimes, they stood as part of a complicated social interaction 
between their family and various municipalities and groups that they chose 
to support.?? By the late 4th century, the city might still appreciate these 
contributions, and someone might be led to re-inscribe dedications, but it is 
instructive that the neither inscription refers to a specific benefaction from 


56 Robinson 2011 281. 
57 In the case of Corinth, this relationship is detailed above pp. 170-72. 
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Regilla or her family.5? If statues of Regilla were set up in the 4th century, 
and if the bases were re-inscribed especially for the occasion, the motiva- 
tion must go beyond the traditional patron-client model of benefaction. 
The possibility that these statues honor Herodes as a famous teacher was 
discussed and rejected above, but perhaps it is Regilla herself who strikes 
a chord within the Late Antique city. 

The common denominator between the two bases is reference to the 
sophrosyne (*moderation") of Regilla. The concept of sophrosyne would 
have fit nicely into the 4th-century world of both Christian and Greco- 
Roman values. Perhaps the inscriptions were featured as a way to build 
bridges between polytheistic and Christian residents of the city. In her 
analysis of pagan statuettes from the Panayia Domus, Stirling discusses 
the tense religious situation found in the city at that time. She points out 
that in a speech to the emperor Julian, the orator Libanius (Oratio 14) 
depicted Corinth as a city harshly divided on religious lines, with pagan 
cult waning in influence and under attack by Christian partisans.5? In 
light of this “chilly climate for pagan worship," tributes to Regilla could 
be set up specifically to honor her sophrosyne. 

Based on this hypothesis, one could argue that the Regilla-Peirene base 
was tolerated and reused with a new occupant while the Regilla-Tyche 
statue, with its explicit connection to the goddess, was removed and used 
as a wall block. This context provides a plausible explanation of why a 
tribute to Regilla might have been re-established, but it actually works 
against Kent's argument for the recuts. 

In the 4th century, various groups in Corinthian society were vying 
for power and influence. The boule of the city was most likely, a mixed 
group of Christians and followers of Greco-Roman cults by this time. If 
the remodeling of Peirene is seen as a needed improvement/repair of an 
important civic space, useful to people from all walks of life, the re-erection 
of a statue of Regilla within it serves the purpose of both decoration and 
education. Her story evokes a time and place where Corinth and all of 
the empire were at their height, perhaps for the last time. Her sophrosyne 
stands as a commendable virtue regardless of one's religious orientation. 
In this context, however, it becomes more difficult if not impossible to 


58 On the Regilla-Peirene base, Herodes is given credit only for setting up the statue 
of his wife. 

59 Stirling 2008, 138. She suggests that *in the polarized environment that Libanius 
describes, the owner of the Panayia Domus may have felt uneasy about openly displaying 
a domestic shrine." 
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imagine that someone would recarve an inscription that explicitly refers 
to an important goddess of the city, and expect that it could be displayed 
in a public place. 


Conclusions 


Kent's argument for a later recutting of these two bases mentioning Regilla 
cannot be sustained. The argument, that someone went to the trouble of 
re-inscribing a base for what may have been a composite statue, is not 
plausible. The argument that they did it twice, and included a potentially 
inflammatory reference to a goddess is even less likely. While the context 
of the 4th century, the legal injunctions to restore ancient structures and 
statues, and the revival of poetic and philosophical study in Corinth and 
elsewhere, makes it likely that statues were re-erected on these bases as part 
of a “nostalgic, museum-like arrangement,” that context does not require 
that the bases were re-inscribed. Even if we posit that the boule of Corinth 
or some other interested party decided to re-erect two statues representing 
Regilla, we cannot assume that they also commissioned the cutting of two 
new inscriptions for the bases on which those images stood. 

It seems much more likely that the original 2nd-century bases, perhaps 
repurposed already, along with fragmentary statues would have been used 
to establish the kind of *nuseum-like" display described by Robinson. The 
overall effect of such a display would have depended much more on 
the statues than on what was written on the bases. 

In the process of evaluating Kent's argument, we can also learn from 
a comparison between a display of Regilla in the 2nd century and one 
involving her name, at least, in the 4th century. In their original contexts, 
the Regilla statues would have been of a living or recently deceased per- 
son who, in spite of what either inscription said, had to be best known for 
her wealth and generosity. These original statues reflected a dynamic rela- 
tionship between Regilla and Herodes and the elites of Corinth, in which 
honor was offered in exchange for favor, and benefaction was offered in 
exchange for prestige and publicity. While this exchange usually takes 
place almost completely between elites and super-elites in the city, it can 
be argued that some of the benefactions for which Regilla was honored 
in the second century could have been enjoyed by anyone in the town. 


6° Robinson 201, 281. The find spots make this much more likely for the Regilla-Peirene 
base than the Regilla-Tyche base. 
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In addition, construction and maintenance of these contributions would 
have provided jobs for at least some people in the community. 

By the time statues might have been re-erected on these bases in the 
4th century, the typical patronage relationships cannot explain their pres- 
ence. We cannot be sure what shape the Odeion was in by the mid 4th 
century, but if it was still functioning it must surely have been renovated, 
perhaps several times, since Regilla and Herodes had done their work. If 
there were family members still living in the area, and if they still con- 
trolled enough wealth to be potential or actual patrons of the city, why is 
there no mention of their benefaction, and why are relevant family names 
not included in either inscription? 

In the 4th-century reconstructions, Regilla is honored not as a donor, 
but as an image of a past reality. Those who could read the inscription 
might comment on her sophrosyne, or her magnificent husband. Some 
might raise an eyebrow at the stated connection to a goddess. Some peo- 
ple might look at the statue display and see a symbol of "civic solidarity," 
as Alchermes suggested, or a connection to 'ancient' rhetoric and philoso- 
phy à la Robinson. But all of these reactions would come only from the 
elite in the city. Without benefaction as part of the equation, the majority 
of people in the city would have no point of connection to the statue of 
this woman, whatever she looked like, and however virtuous she might 
have been. Most 4th-century Corinthians who stopped at Peirene to fetch 
water did not have time to appreciate "civic solidarity" or rhetoric. Unlike 
the 2nd-century audience, people who did glance at the statue in the 4th 
century had no idea what Regilla looked like. If they took further time to 
ask about the inscription, her name would not ring a bell, and the virtue 
of moderation would be less important than the more pressing issues of 
everyday life. Any contributions of Regilla from the 2nd century were not 
likely to impact the lives of common people in the 4th century.9! For the 
vast majority of Corinthians in the 4th century this kind of elite re-display 
of nobility would serve only to highlight the inequality of the society in 
which they lived. 


61 An exception would be a water system such as the one Regilla dedicated at Olympia, 
provided it was still functioning and the inscription still stood. 
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INEQUALITIES IN GENDER AND RELIGION IN ROMAN CORINTH 


CHAPTER TEN 
RELIGION AND MAGIC IN ROMAN CORINTH 


Ronald S. Stroud* 


In this paper I explore some aspects of the interplay of religion and magic 
in Roman Corinth. My focus will rest primarily on the Sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore on the northern slopes of Acrocorinth beginning in the early 
years of the newly-founded Roman colony.! We will also briefly consider 
other literary and archaeological evidence for magical practices in the city 
and its adjacent territory. 

Visitors to the central part of the city were confronted with a grim 
reminder of Corinth's dark legendary past in the form of a large statue 
of a woman named ‘Terror’ (Aeipa) that stood near the Roman Odeion. It 
formed part of a cenotaph for the murdered children of Medea, the most 
notorious witch in the ancient Greek world. She was brought to Corinth 
by her husband Jason and here worked some of her spells and brewed 
her lethal potions. First she rescued Corinth from a devastating drought 
and later she poisoned the princess Glauke, who had been promised to 
Jason as a royal bride. According to the version of the legend followed by 
Euripides in his Medea, her next move was to murder her own children 
to increase Jason's suffering. Later as a form of expiation, the Corinthians 
erected a memorial to this latter event in the form of the statue of Terror, 
described by Pausanias after the middle of the 2nd century CE.” 

Also at Corinth, in the fashionable eastern suburb of Kraneion, near 
a cemetery that housed the grave monuments of Diogenes, the Cynic 
philosopher, and Lais, Corinth's most renowned courtesan, visitors were 
shown a notorious haunted house. The essayist Lucian tells us the gripping 


* [ wish to thank N. Bookidis and H.C. Stroud for reading and significantly improving 
an earlier draft of this paper. 

! For the foundation of the colony in 44 BCE and some of the main players in the early 
years of its government and administration, see the chapter by Millis in this volume. 

? Paus. 2.3.7. Almost all aspects of the legends, representations in art, and connections 
of Medea with archaeological remains are admirably collected and critically examined in 
Claus and Johnston 1996. The chapter by Johnston (1996) provides a good envoi into this 
specific question. 
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story of how a man called Arignotos had once famously exorcised a ghost 
in this house.? 

Tales of miraculous transformations, hauntings, and evil spirits fill the 
literature on Roman Corinth. Even the terrain of the Isthmus itself was 
thought to be full of demons, for when the workmen ofthe Emperor Nero — 
no stranger to magic — first struck the earth to dig a canal across it in 
67 CE, old te yàp... &véBAvcev xol oluwyat uuxm0uo[ tiveç eEnxodovto xoi 
elwa Toà tpavtåčeto, "blood spurted up, groans and bellowing were 
heard, and many phantoms appeared.”* 

The most abundant physical evidence for the practice of magic in Roman 
Corinth, however, is provided by numerous lead tablets inscribed with 
magical spells, curses, and prayers to the gods and spirits of the under- 
world. These have turned up in excavations in several parts of the ancient 
city and its territory in wells, graves, and especially in sanctuaries. They 
are predominantly Roman in date, written almost exclusively in Greek, 
and echo the message of our literary sources regarding the prevalence of 
magic in Corinth. In fact, after Athens, Corinth is represented by the larg- 
est collection of such objects in the Greek mainland.5 

Recent investigations by the American School of Roman tombs on 
the Isthmus near the eastern port of Kenchreai have produced to date 
four lead curse tablets, which Joseph Rife briefly presented in Corinth in 
Context.® The writers of these tablets curse named individuals, calling for 
their dismemberment and destruction and invoking the powers of the 
underworld. The tablets add striking physical evidence for the practice 
of magic at Kenchreai, which itself already possessed an aura of mystery 
through literary references to secret rites of both Dionysos and Isis,’ the 
latter made famous by Apuleius in his Metamorphoses. We know also 
that Paul spent time in Kenchreai; he had followers there and probably 
founded a church in this port city.? 

Excavation in another sector of Roman Corinth has revealed evidence 
that the practice of magic in this city continued at least into late antiquity. 


3 On Kraneion, see Paus. 2.2.4; on the haunted house, Lucian, Philops. 30-31. Stroud 
(forthcoming) collects other literary and archaeological evidence for magic in Roman 
Corinth. 

^ According to Dio Cassius 62.16. 

5 For compilations of lead curse tablets found in Greece, see Jordan 1985, 2000; for those 
from Corinth, see Stroud forthcoming. 

$ Rife 2010, 421-23. 

7 For the cults of Kenchreai, see Rife 2010, 400-21, with earlier bibliography. 

8 Acts 18:18; Romans 16:1-2; see also Rife 2010, 423-31. 
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Representing the University of Texas at Austin, James Wiseman in 1967/8 
and later found evidence at Corinth for pagan and Christian magic alike 
in his excavations of the Gymnasium Area in the northern part of the city 
and also in the Fountain of the Lamps near the Asklepieion and Lerna.? In 
the former, four lead curse tablets came to light and four more turned up 
among the thousands of votive clay lamps in the underground bath com- 
plex. Although these tablets remain unpublished, they probably indicate 
that rituals involving curses inscribed on lead continued into the 3rd and 
4th centuries CE. These texts on lead appear to be uniformly pagan. Some 
of the lamps, however, carry incised prayers invoking supernatural figures 
from Jewish and Christian traditions.!° 

We now turn to a shrine, which provides more evidence for the prac- 
tice of magic than any other part of the ancient city. High up on the steep 
northern slope of Acrocorinth (Map 1), excavations of the American School 
have exposed the substantial remains of a major sanctuary that was active 
from at least the early 7th century BCE and probably earlier. Its heyday was 
in the Archaic, Classical, and early Hellenistic periods. Like many other 
parts of the city, it did not remain active during the century following the 
Roman sack of Corinth in 146 BCE, although excavation revealed no trace 
of violent destruction at this time.“ Soon after 44 BCE the settlers of the 
new Roman Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis revived this sanctuary and it 
remained an important cult center until the end of the 4th century after 
Christ. Using contemporary inscriptions and the character of the votive 
offerings, the excavators have identified it as the Sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore visited by Pausanias ca. 160 CE.!? 

In addition to her protection of crops as goddess ofthe harvest, Demeter 
also presided over mystery cults at several places in the Greek world and 
there is evidence to suggest that mysteries may also have been celebrated 
here on Acrocorinth in the Greek period. In other parts of the city of 
Corinth, the early colonists lost little time after 44 BCE in putting impor- 
tant religious centers into working order. This was clearly the case with 
the shrine of the healing god Asklepios, the cult of Apollo on Temple Hill, 


9 Wiseman 1970, 1972a, 1972b. 

10 Wiseman 1972b, 26-33. See, however, Jordan's new readings reported in SEG XLIV 
293-96. 

11 Corinth XVIIL3, 434. This is the period of Corinth’s history that forms one of the main 
topics of the chapters of James and Sanders in the present volume. 

1? Paus. 2.4.6. For the identification of this shrine, its topography, history, and cult, see 
Corinth XVIIL3 and n. 14 below. 

13 Corinth XVIIL3, 2 and other passages collected on 489. 
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the Temple of Aphrodite on the top of Acrocorinth, and several smaller 
temples and shrines at the west end of the Corinthian Forum." In the 
Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore, however, there was a time lag of some 
decades before the construction of canonical temples, a propylon, and a 
stoa in the area previously occupied by Demeter's shrine. It was probably 
not until after a serious earthquake in the middle 70s cE that the rebuild- 
ers of the shrine constructed the latter two buildings and three flanking 
temples at the top of the site, dedicated to the Fates, Persephone, and 
Demeter.!5 

A brief review of the plan of the shrine in the Greek period provides an 
understanding ofthe physical setting for magic in the Roman Sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore (fig. 10.1). The main Greek cult buildings in this earliest 
period lay at the upper, southern part of the site as they did in the Roman 
period, while the lower, northern sector was the home of a large collection 
of dining rooms devoted to ritual meals closely connected with worship of 
the goddesses. We have inferred from the form and large number of these 
dining rooms and from inscribed pottery found in them that they accom- 
modated many women diners probably on festival days, perhaps for rites 
resembling the women's Thesmophoria.!6 

In the mid 1st century CE, however, most of these dining rooms had 
been abandoned and filled in with earth. This lower part ofthe site appears 
at this time to have remained relatively free of construction (fig. 10.2). 
If, as seems possible, there was also a Thesmophoria festival in Roman 
times, the large number of women attending on festival days was then 
more casually accommodated. At Athens, as we learn from Aristophanes, 
women at the Thesmophoria camped out in tents.!7 It is possible, then, 
that festival celebrations of this nature took place here before the con- 
struction of canonical temples in the sanctuary after ca. 70 CE. 


14 For the Corinthian Asklepieion, see Wickkiser 2010. For the other cults, see also 
Bookidis 2003, 257-58. 

15 For arguments in favor of the identification of this sanctuary as that of Demeter, 
Kore, and the Fates described in Paus. 2.4.6, see Corinth XVIIL3 and Stroud forthcoming. 
The latter argues in detail that the Building of the Tablets (Building K) is an integral part 
of this sanctuary. He finds no convincing support in favor of either the presence of the 
Egyptian deity Nephthys in the central temple or the view that this was a strictly Roman 
shrine dedicated to Ceres, Liber, and Libera, as proposed by Spaeth, cited by Økland 2010, 
215-20. 

16 For discussion of these dining rooms see Corinth XVIIL3, 393-421. For the inscrip- 
tions, see Stroud forthcoming. 

7 Ar. Thesm. 624, 658. 
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Fig. 10.3. Roman thymiaterion (C 1971 182) from the Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore. Photo by I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


For our purposes, however, it is important to note that not all the old 
dining rooms had been covered over and filled in by this time. Some of 
their walls were still standing and they apparently attracted people to this 
old sacred site in the early years of the new Roman colony. For instance, 
on the Lower Terrace, in L-M:28, one of the old abandoned dining rooms 
had been slightly renovated into a kind of shack. Excavating within 
this shack, my colleague Nancy Bookidis found two large complete clay 
incense burners, probably early Roman in date, one of them sitting upright 
(fig. 10.3).'* Burning of incense was a regular accompaniment of most 
ancient magical spells and it is very likely that this particular incense 
burner was used for that purpose because found nearby were two lead 
curse tablets. They both target the same person, significantly in this shrine, 
a woman, Maxima Pontia, and although the message is short, its aim is not 
in doubt: ¿nì xatepyacig “for total destruction" (fig. io.4).19 

That a magician or sorceress was using this renovated dining room to 
practice her craft in the first century CE gains credence from the excavations 
of Bookidis in another contemporary renovated dining room in K-L:21-22, 


18 For these vases, Corinth XVIII.2, 66—71, nos. 146-47; Corinth XVIII.3, 274—76; Bookidis 
2003, 256—58. The associated finds in this context indicate a date in the early 1st century CE. 

19 This discussion of the lead tablets supersedes some information in Okland 2010, 
which drew on early unpublished descriptions. For a full publication of these tablets, see 
Stroud forthcoming. 
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Fig. 10.4. Drawing of two lead curse tablets from the Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore. Drawing by author. 


which we have labeled the Building of the Tablets (fig. 10.5).?? Though very 
poorly preserved, these remains provide both more architectural evidence 
for the form of the structure and some excellent stratification. Here in 
Room 7 were excavated ten lead curse tablets, many of them clustered 
around four low bases, all written in Greek, the earliest of which was in a 
layer dated roughly in the mid 1st century CE and the latest probably fall- 
ing in the 3rd century CE. 

In addition, more fragments of incense burners and over two hundred 
fragments of clay lamps were found here, indicating that most activity in 
this room was nocturnal. The lamps, like the one in figure 10.6 were all 
unglazed and dull gray in color.?! Many of the prescriptions for spells in 
the Greek Magical Papyri specify that the lamps should be simple, undec- 
orated lamps, and not glazed red. The lighting of lamps itself formed an 
essential part of some magical rituals. Lead curse tablets, lamps, incense 
burners, dark rooms, nocturnal gatherings are all prominent features in the 
Greek Magical Papyri, which constitute our best written evidence for 
the practice of magic in antiquity. Even the setting for all these finds, the 
Room of the Tablets closely matches some of the prescriptions in these 
papyri; for instance: 


In a room on ground level, in which no one has died during the past year 
have the door facing west. Now setting up in the middle of the room an 


20 This structure also appears in Corinth XVIII.3 as Building K. 

21 The assertion that the excavators were reluctant "to reflect on the amounts, quality 
and gendered implications of the pottery found in the Roman layers of the sanctuary" 
(Økland 2010, 225) is not reflected in Corinth XVIII.3 (e.g. 10, 15, 22-24, 32, 37, 134, 211-21, 
289-290, 351, 357, 374, and the detailed index of pottery lots on 493-497). Moreover, no 
pottery or lamps of any period were discarded before analysis (contra Wire as cited by 
Okland 2010, 226) and indeed all of the lamp fragments were saved. 
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Fig. 10.5. Plan of the Building of the Tablets (Building K) in the Sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore. Drawing by D. Peck. 





Fig. 10.6. Roman lamp (L 1969 409) from the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore. 
Photo by I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 
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earthen altar and [having ready] cypress wood, ten pinecones full of seed, 
two white roosters uninjured and without blemish, and filling two lamps 
with good olive oil, each holding an eighth of a pint, then when you come 
to the [appropriate] day, in the middle of the night at about eleven o'clock 
when there is quiet, light the altar fire and have at hand the two roosters 
and the two lamps, lighted.?? 


Of the eighteen lead curse tablets from the Demeter and Kore Sanctuary, 
six are written against women and three are almost certainly written by 
women. The most complete surviving example is a very unusual double 
tablet consisting of two rolls pierced and joined by an iron spike (fig. 10.7). 
The text (fig. 10.8), which continues from one tablet to the other, reads??? 


mapaOtcoua [t] xoi xorcat[vo]ua[r] Kapri- 
uny Batav otepovnmtAdKxov Moipats n- 
paktdixats önwç eySetx[No]wor tàs UBe{thetc, 

4 ‘Eouy XOovie, Tfj, Tig rxouctv, [8] mw xatepyd- 
cov(c)at xod Stepydowvtat [va] adtis xa- 
i xapdtav xai voo(v) adtijg [xoi] ppeves v 
Kapripys Bafíoc o(t)epavy[m]Adxov. dott 

8 woe xai evapdpat ce xat evedyouat o- 
(c)ot, Epu X06vte, tà pedo vacat 0.05 m 
o[ vb Juatoa zñç Avevens NEBEZAIT 
AAAIEIXEN[.]FEIBEBHOHEPA xdprical 

12 pe, TO uéya öv[v]ua TO &nétvavxov, 9 ovK cù- 
KEpas dvuprcetat, dv py éri ueydAotc &v- 
avxaot(c), EYPEP, peya övvpa, x(&p)rigat pe x- 
i xatépyacat Kapriunv Baßiav eveg[a]- 

16 vwmmÀóxov ad xepaAÑS uexpt Uvéov 
(c) Extpyv(thov xatepyac[i]av. vacat 0.064 m 


I entrust and consign Karpime Babbia, weaver of garlands, to the Fates who 
exact Justice, so that they may punish her acts of insolence, to Hermes of the 
Underworld, to Earth, to the children of Earth, so that they may overcome 
and completely destroy her soul and heart and her mind and the wits of 
Karpime Babbia, weaver of garlands. I adjure you and I implore you and I 
pray to you, Hermes of the Underworld, that the mighty names of Ananke, 
Nebezapadaieisen[. |geibebeohera, make me fertile; that the mighty name, 
the one carrying compulsion, which is not named recklessly unless in dire 
necessity, EUPHER, mighty name, make me fertile and destroy Karpime 


?2 PGM VII 727. 
?3 Full publication of this tablet with apparatus criticus, illustrations, and commentary 
will appear in Stroud forthcoming as no. 125/126. 
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Fig. 10.7. Two rolled lead curse tablets (MF 1969 294/5) from the Sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore. Photo by I. loannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


Babbia, weaver of garlands, from her head to her footsteps with monthly 
destruction. 

The writer invokes the gods of the Underworld, Hermes, Ge, the chil- 
dren of Ge, and the Fates (who exact Justice), the Moirai Praxidikai (who 
occupied the easternmost of the three temples on the Upper Terrace of 
the Demeter and Kore Sanctuary), the mighty names of Ananke, and an 
exotic Egyptian spell, Eupher. She prays to them to exact vengeance on 
Karpime Babbia, weaver of garlands, who has insulted her, by inflicting 
crippling injuries. She prays also to be made fertile. The text thus com- 
bines elements of two common categories of lead tablets, cursing and 
prayers for justice. 

Perhaps the weaver of garlands, who may herself have been a mother, 
had mocked the writer because she was barren. In a sanctuary of Demeter, 
which may have hosted an annual Thesmophoria festival of women, the 
writer's plight may have been more conspicuous, especially if she were 
no longer a young bride. Barbette Spaeth's proposal that in Roman times 
women at the Thesmophoria were divided into matrones and virgines 
would have put our writer in a very difficult position to say the least.?^ 


24 Spaeth 1996, 104-13. 
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Fig. 10.8. Transcribed text of the lead curse tablets in Figure 10.7. Drawing by 
author. 


Other tablets from this same building include two more curses against 
this same woman, Karpime Babbia, another curse against opponents in a 
lawsuit, and a love charm aimed at a woman named Secunda Postumia. 
Another curious curse was scratched into the floor of a circular lead 
receptacle that resembles a small modern pillbox (fig. 10.9). Recognizable 
is the verb xacepyátoyot, denoting total destruction or obliteration 
(fig. 10.10). The object is ca. 0.086 m in diameter with low vertical walls. A 
very badly battered fragment of lead of the same size that probably formed 
the lid was found nearby. A small, covered, circular receptacle of this form 
somewhat resembles five roughly oval lead boxes or 'coffins' of the early 
4th century BCE found in the Kerameikos at Athens.?5 Their inner lids 
were inscribed with curses and four of the little boxes once contained a 
crudely shaped lead male doll, also inscribed. Our circular box could also 
have housed a similar doll or perhaps some other magical items such as 
human hair, nail clippings, etc. Similar 'voodoo dolls' of lead, and some 


25 See the discussion in Gager 1992, 127-29. 
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Fig. 10.9. Circular lead receptacle (MF 1969 296) from the Sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore. Photo by I. Ioannidou and L. Bartzioti. 


even of wax, have been found in the excavations of Marina Piranomonte 
in the underground Fountain of Anna Perenna in Rome.26 

The presence of the curse tablets, the incense burners, the lamps, and 
four low bases in one end of the room all suggest that the magical para- 
phernalia were not just dumped in this building but that they were most 
probably used there in nocturnal magical rituals probably conducted by 
professional sorceresses. Lead curse tablets were also excavated in other 
parts of the Roman Demeter and Kore Sanctuary indicating that the 
practice of magic was not limited to this lower sector of the sanctuary. 
One of these found at the top of the sanctuary explicitly calls upon Kyria 
Demetra, "Lady Demeter." 


26 Piranomonte 2002, 38-45. 
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Fig. 10.10. Transcribed text of the inscription on the circular lead receptacle 
(Figure 10.9). Drawing by author. 


In my view the fact that our earliest excavated evidence for activity at 
this site in the Roman period concerns the practice of magic permits 
the inference that it was sorcerers and their clients — not priestesses or 
religious officials — who first returned to this steep and remote site in the 
early years of the new Roman colony. They were probably 'in residence' 
so to speak before the construction of canonical temples and cult build- 
ings. Such practitioners may have been drawn to this site because they 
knew that this spot had once been the home of Persephone, the Queen of 
the Underworld, and the Moirai Praxidikai, the Fates who exact Justice. 
Sorcerers sought the aid of these divinities in practicing their craft. 

It is striking that this magical activity continued in the Sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore long after the site assumed the form of a typical reli- 
gious center of the Roman period. It is here that we can best observe 
the interaction of canonical religion and magic. That is, on the basis of 
the excavated finds we can be sure that at least until the 3rd century cE 
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(and perhaps later) nocturnal incantations accompanied by the burning 
of incense, the deposition of lead curse tablets, ritual lightings of lamps, 
communal drinking of potions, and other activities of this sort went on 
at the same time and in virtually the same place as religious processions, 
prayers, animal sacrifices, dedications of votive objects, probably fes- 
tive gatherings like the women's Thesmophoria, and other typical forms 
of worship of the two goddesses and the Fates. It might not be surpris- 
ing to find some of the same women engaged in both of these kinds of 
activities. 

As scholars we all love to classify and modern scholars have expended 
millions of words in books and articles seeking airtight definitions of 
magic as opposed to religion.?” In my view, the quest has seldom been 
successful. Some of the outward distinctions are obvious but to the 
women in the Demeter and Kore Sanctuary on the slopes of Acrocorinth, 
who sought solutions to real life problems, such as the infertile writer of 
our longest tablet, some of these scholarly distinctions would probably 
not have meant much. These women appear to have tried, with all their 
hearts, to enlist all the superhuman powers they could, be they the gods 
who dwell on Mt. Olympos or those who occupy the realm of Hades and 
his Queen, Persephone. 

Lest this sound too far-fetched, there is a close parallel from the 
Sanctuary of Demeter at Knidos. Within the confines of this sanctuary and 
even inside a cult building, Sir Charles Newton in the nineteenth century 
excavated thirteen lead curse tablets. They were all written by women 
and many against women. These women used the altars, temples, and 
other typical installations of normal religious worship in this shrine but 
at the same time they practiced magic in the sanctuary to attack their 
enemies. From time to time they even invited into the sanctuary profes- 
sional sorceresses, who, for a fee, would help them cast a spell upon their 
husbands.?9 

In a paper, which she generously shared with me before publication, 
Laura Nasrallah has written movingly about some of the anxieties facing 
pagan women in Corinth in the mid 1st century CE, particularly regarding 
life expectancy, the birth and death rate of infants, and the precariousness 
of a relatively normal family life.?? Antoinette Wire has written about this 


27 On this vast topic see, e.g. Versnel 1991; Fowler 1995; Cunningham 1999. 

28 For the Demeter Sanctuary at Knidos and the curse tablets, see among others, Stroud 
forthcoming. 

?9 Nasrallah 2012. 
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topic?? as has Jorunn Okland.?! Some of these anxieties are reflected in 
the finds from the Demeter and Kore Sanctuary. They are private, rather 
than public concerns, more the affair perhaps of a chapel than of a grand 
basilica, anxieties played out in a small hillside shrine rather than in a 
great temple. They demonstrate to my mind how closely entwined were 
both magic and religion in Roman Corinth. 

I close with what to me is an intriguing question: while many of these 
nocturnal rituals and secret rites were being practiced on the slopes of 
Acrocorinth, Paul was preaching his new doctrine probably down in the 
lower city. After they tried prayers, processions, and sacrifices to Demeter 
and Kore, after they tried sniffing incense, lighting lamps, and scratching 
curses on lead tablets in a dark room, did any of these troubled women 
on Acrocorinth feel inclined to come down into the lower city to try Paul's 
solution for their problems? 


30 Wire 1990. 
3! Økland 2010, 199-229. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


JUNIA THEODORA OF CORINTH: 
GENDERED INEQUALITIES IN THE EARLY EMPIRE 


Steven J. Friesen 


Scholars have long agreed that women appear more frequently in Roman 
imperial period inscriptions from the eastern Mediterranean than they do 
in earlier inscriptions from that same region. The agreement breaks down, 
however, when specialists discuss reasons for the prominence of women, 
with the argument often dividing over two options: is the increasing number 
of references to women a sign of empowerment! or exploitation?? In other 
words, were women afforded more equality in the early imperial period, or 
were they simply subject to a new kind of oppressive public practice? 

During the late 20th century, Junia Theodora of Corinth became a 
subject in this debate as an example in support of the argument for 
empowerment.’ I think that trend is mistaken. The broader question 
about women in the early Empire cannot be solved in a chapter-length 
study, but we can establish that Junia Theodora was at best an ambiva- 
lent example of the sort of power women might exercise in the Roman 
Empire. Careful analysis of an inscription found at Corinth leads to the 
conclusion that Junia Theodora is known to us only because she used her 
unusual position in society to support Roman domination of the eastern 
Mediterranean region. Thus, in Junia we have an example of a woman 
who promoted a particular configuration of inequality, to the detriment 
of many other women and men. In that disturbing sense she showed that 
some Roman women "achieved status and prominence equal to that of 
many men.” 


1 Pomeroy 1975; Boatwright 1991. 

2 Gardner 1986, 256-66; Bremen 1996. 

3 Kearsley 1999; Campbell 2009; Osiek 2005, 357 adds more nuance to the picture. 
Bremen disagreed with Kearsley, but Junia did not fit easily into Bremen's thesis that 
wealthy Roman women appeared in public primarily as wives or daughters, and so Junia 
was relegated to the footnotes of Bremen's study (1996, 164 n. 73, 165 n. 78, 198 n. n). 

^ Boatwright 1991, 263; but used there more optimistically than my use of the quote. 
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The Junia Theodora Inscription 


Our only information about Junia Theodora comes from an 85-line Greek 
inscription? found in 1954 near the village of Solomos, along the road from 
Corinth to Argos about 5 km from the Roman Forum at Corinth. The loca- 
tion where the inscription was originally displayed is unknown because it 
was discovered in secondary use in a late Roman tomb where the inscribed 
stone was recycled as a door. The 85 lines include five separate texts in 
which Junia Theodora was praised by the Lycian koinon, and by city officials 
from Myra, Patara, and Telmessos. This anthology of laudatory texts was 
probably compiled and inscribed near the end of Junia's life, for the two 
koinon decrees offer gifts for her (eventual) funeral (1. 10-11, 43-45, 63-66) 
and mention her will (1. 7, 59). This suggests that the inscribed marble stele 
may have originally adorned her grave somewhere near the findspot. My 
translation of the inscription appears in the appendix to this chapter. 

The content of the five texts revolves around Junia and her efforts in 
Corinth on behalf of Lycia and its inhabitants. She is described as a Roman 
living in Corinth (I. 13, 22-23, 63, 67, 73) and also as moAéttig bud (“your 
citizen," with “your” referring to Corinthian officials; l. 16-17). She is said 
to be xo (“noble”), &yaðý (“good”), and süvouç (“benevolent”) toward the 
nation (£0voc; l. 2-3, 13, 47—48, 68); cwppdvwe (“living with discretion") and 
glAoAvutog (apparently a neologism” meaning “a friend of the Lycians," 
l. 23-24). Her actions on behalf of Lycia are described in general terms as 
amovdy (“zeal”) and pùotıpia (“nobility,” 1. 3—4, 7, 49), cvpmadds (“having 
empathy,” l. 4, 50), evepyecta (“benefaction,” 1. 26, perhaps also 74), and 
gtAcatopyia (“affection,” l. 69). 

More specifically, Junia is praised for three kinds of activities.® First, 
she intervened with ot Yjyobpevou/Tyysuóvec ("the authorities l. 5-7, 51-53) 


5 RPICOR 359. 

$ Corinth Inventory No. I 2486; Pallas, Charitonidis, and Venencie 1959, 496-498; SEG 
XVIII (1962) no.143 (note that the Corinth Inventory Number is erroneously given as I 
2476 in this publication); Wiseman 1978, 9o. The stele was found broken into two large 
fragments. Other small fragments are lost. The combined dimensions of the two extant 
fragments are 0.84 m height, 1.260—1.265 m width, and 8 cm depth (maximum). The exca- 
vators' conclusion that the tomb comes from 4th century CE is possible but not proved. 
Since the bodies in the tomb would not have faced eastward, the excavators assumed that 
the tomb must have been built before Christianity influenced the disposition of corpses, 
which is a tenuous basis for dating the structure; Mary E. Hoskins Walbank, personal com- 
munication, August 2010. 

7 Robert 1960, 326. 

8 See Robert 1960, 326-30. 
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on behalf of Lycia. These would certainly have been Roman authorities? 
rather than the Corinthian municipal dpyovcec (“magistrates”) mentioned 
in l. 15 and 42. Second, Junia is praised because she made Lycia a benefi- 
ciary in her will (l. 7-8, 59).!? A certain Sextus Julius! would have been 
another beneficiary, for he is called her successor (8t&8oyoc, l. 53-54) and 
also the representative (ó gpovtiotys, l. 1-12) for the Lycian koinon in 
Corinth. Third, Junia's exceptional hospitality is noted several times: pro- 
viding for newly-arrived visitors from Myra (l. 18-19); hosting many citi- 
zens from Patara and other Lycians in her own home (l. 27-29); helping 
ambassadors from Lycian cities and from the nation (l. 49-51); welcom- 
ing many Lycians who were in exile (l. 58-59); and bringing citizens of 
Telmessos into her home (l. 75-77). 

Because of her activities, the five texts cast Junia as a patron of Lycia 
and its cities, with the Patarians referring explicitly to her benefaction on 
their behalf (1. 26). So one of the several functions of these documents 
is to describe how the Lycians hold up their end of the relationship 
through asymmetrical reciprocity. The regional koinon voted two honor- 
ary decrees, set up two other inscriptions (different from the texts in the 
extant Junia inscription; l. 12-14, 66-69), promised to send a gold crown 
(I. 10-11, 63-64) and 5 minas of saffron for her funeral (l. 64), and dedi- 
cated a painted, gilded statue of her for display in Corinth (1. 67-68). The 
cities, on the other hand, responded only with texts. The leaders of Myra 
sent a letter to the Corinthian city officials, notifying them of their regard 
for her and their gratitude. Patara and Telmessos also praised her, but 
they did so by voting decrees and sending copies to Corinth. Those two 
decrees remind us that another function of these five documents was to 
elicit further gifts from Junia, for the Patara and Telmessos texts overtly 
urged her to continue her beneficent actions toward their respective cit- 
ies, promising to praise her even more for future gifts. 

Junia's hospitality, however, was not simply a matter of social enter- 
tainment or obligation. It came at an unspecified period of urgent social 
disruptions. The wide-ranging exchanges between Junia and Lycia, the 
references to imperial diplomacy, and the sheltering of exiles all point to 
an unusual political context for her activities. These indicators have led 
to two proposals about the dates of her activities. 


9 Robert 1960, 329-30. 

10 The reference to using her life or livelihood for Lycia (1. 24-25) may also be an allu- 
sion to this provision in her will. 

" RPI COR 336. 
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The most plausible proposal is that Junia was active in Lycian politics 
in the second quarter of the 1st century CE, when Lycia became part of 
a province of the Roman Empire. During the early Empire, Lycia was 
not a province but rather functioned as an officially independent region 
within the sphere of Roman influence, organized as cities participating in 
a regional league known as the koinon (xotvov). The koinon would have 
been the primary regional institution for mediating Roman influence. In 
43 CE, when Claudius formalized Roman authority over the region by cre- 
ating the province of Lycia and Pamphylia, the koinon remained in this 
powerful position. 

According to Suetonius, the creation of the province was an imperial 
response to a power struggle among Lycian factions for control of the 
region.? A monumental inscription from Patara from 46 cE contributes 
to our understanding of the period by giving us an official imperial inter- 
pretation of this difficult period in Lycia. The inscription comes from a 
5 m high square tower with a dedication to the emperor Claudius, whose 
titles provide the date. The results of his Lycian policies are described in 
glowing terms. 


To Tiberius Claudius, son of Drusus, Caesar Augustus Germanicus...the 
savior of their nation; the Lycians, Rome- and Caesar-loving [ gtAopwpatot xoi 
gtroxaicapss], faithful, allied, freed from faction, lawlessness and brigandage 
through his divine foresight, having recovered concord, the fair administra- 
tion of justice and the ancestral (?) laws, the conduct of affairs having been 
entrusted to councilors drawn from among superior people by the incom- 
petent majority, in return for the many benefits they have received from 
him (?) ...!4 


If this mid 1st century CE date is accurate, Junia was a prominent member of 
Corinth's social elite in a relatively stable period during the second quarter 
of the 1st century CE, more than a half-century after the colony became 
Achaia's capital. During Lycia's intraregional turmoil, Junia's household with 


12 First proposed in Pallas, Charitonidis, and Venencie 1959, 508; followed by Robert 
(1960, 331-32) and most others. The other significant proposal dates Junia's activities in 
the late 40's BCE; Behrwald 2000, 120—128; Kolb 2002, 211. I consider this option possible 
but less likely. Kearsley (1999, 191-92) proposed 57 CE as a third possible date, when the 
Lycians' charges against their proconsul were dismissed and some accusers were punished 
with exile (based on Tac. Ann. 13.33.5). This third date seems least likely for two reasons: 
the exiles were punished for misusing Roman law and so Roman Corinth is an unlikely 
place for them to go into exile; and it is also unlikely that Junia would be publicly praised 
for taking care of them. 

13 Suet. Claud. 5.25.9. 

14 From the reconstructed text with translation in Jones 2001, 161-63. 
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its social network centered in Corinth would have sided with Roman inter- 
ests. The exiles whom she assisted would therefore have been pro-Roman 
Lycian elites, who went into exile in Corinth until they could return after 
43 CE when Claudius imposed provincial status on Lycia. 


Intersectional Method 


The synopsis of the inscription's contents and the indications of its prob- 
able historical setting indicate that Junia Theodora was an individual of 
extraordinary accomplishments. We should also note that there are no 
references in these texts to a husband, brother, or children, and only one 
brief reference to her father Lucius (1. 16-17) which is for the purpose of 
identification. So it is not surprising that she has been portrayed in the 
secondary literature as an example of the remarkable advances of women 
in the Roman imperial period.!6 In this chapter, however, I make the case 
that Junia shows what influence a woman could have if she had the nec- 
essary resources — wealth, status, etc. — and if she used them to support 
Roman domination. 

To advance the argument I utilize distinctions that have been devel- 
oped under the rubric of intersectionality. Intersectionality is an approach 
developed in gender studies that focuses on the lives of African American 
women. It is based on the conclusion that "subjectivity is constituted by 
mutually reinforcing vectors of race, gender, class, and sexuality."" One 
advantage of this approach is that it moves beyond analysis based on a 
simple binary category such as male/female (or privileged/oppressed, rich/ 
poor, etc.). Instead, intersectionality complicates the analysis by looking 
at the ways in which all these factors (and others) perpetuate inequality 
in particular historical contexts. This is not intended as a retreat from gen- 
der analysis, but rather as a recognition that a single category like gender 
describes only one of the crucial factors at work. It attempts to address 
gender in conjunction with other indicators so that our analysis better 
accounts for the complexity of lived experience that includes phenomena 


15 These conclusions would describe Junia even if the minority view for the date of her 
activities (i.e., the early years of the colony) is accepted. The main difference would be that 
the Corinthian and eastern Mediterranean settings were much less settled at that time. 

16 For example, Kearsley 1999, 189—211, esp. 191-98. 

17 Nash 2008, 2. See also McCall 2005. 
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such as race, ethnicity, and class. To this list I would also add religion, 
which tends to be neglected in intersectional studies.!? 

Another advantage of this approach is that it forces us to consider the 
interaction of social constraints and human agency. Intersectional analysis 
starts from the axiom that humans live within multifaceted, pre-existing 
structural parameters. But this approach also takes seriously the role of 
the subject in accepting and challenging various aspects of their own 
structural position. Thus, in an exploration of inequality one looks for 
the interaction of structural position and agency, which generates subject 
positions.!9 

Third, intersectionality has its origins in the analysis of the experiences 
of women of color in America, and so marginalization is a central con- 
cept. Moreover, the rejection of binary analysis means that this theoretical 
framework allows us to explore that marginalization with more nuance. 
For example, an intersectional analysis helps us think about the way in 
which a factor like ethnicity might increase a woman’s marginalization, 
or a factor like wealth might decrease certain aspects of her marginalized 
subject position. Intersectional theorists note that the interaction of these 
factors are not additive but rather multiplicative, for each new factor does 
not simply add to the marginalization; it also amplifies the effects of the 
others.?° 

In the case of Junia Theodora, we do not have nearly as much infor- 
mation as we would like for this sort of analysis, but we can certainly 
utilize the existing information better to understand the multiplicative 
structures of inequality at work in her social context. In order to do so, 
I organize the discussion using the categories of structural parameters 
and subject position affecting Junia Theodora.?! By ‘structural parameters’ 
I refer to a range of externally imposed discourses that frame — but do not 
completely control — the way one thinks and acts. With ‘subject position’ 
I refer to the evolving product of the ongoing interaction of an individual 
with those structural parameters. Moreover, I take both of these terms 


18 Religion is absent even from this expanded list, which describes intersectionality as 
“a critical analytic lens to interrogate racial, ethnic, class, physical ability, age, sexuality, 
and gender disparities;" Dill and Zambrana 2009, 1. 

19 Nash (2008, 11) rightly notes that this interaction has not been sufficiently theorized, 
but the general orientation is sufficient for the purposes of this study. For an attempt to 
develop the theory with a practical intersectional research design, see Hancock 2007. 

20 Hancock 2007; Schüssler Fiorenza 2007, 14-15; 2009. 

21 | am indebted to Schüssler Fiorenza 2009 (esp. 10-18) for these categories, which I 
have adapted somewhat for this analysis. 
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to be concepts in the mind of the theorist rather than discrete objective 
entities to be observed and measured. By using these concepts, I hope to 
negotiate the divide between scholars who seek for the lived experience 
of ancient women and those who look only for ancient discourses about 
women.?? In other words, structural parameters and subject position are 
metaphors that could be useful in avoiding the choice between an exclu- 
sive focus on either ‘referential women’ (the historical women behind the 
texts) or 'representational women' (the crafted portrayals of women in 
the texts).23 


Junia Theodora and the Reproduction of Inequalities 


Structural Parameters in the Life of Junia Theodora 


Based on the five texts about her, we can describe at least six factors related 
to Junia’s structural position in ist-century CE imperial society, starting 
with the three that are relatively clear and then working on those about 
which we have less information. Even the clearer factors in the structural 
description, however, leave us with questions. For example, the first fac- 
tor is citizenship. It is clear that Junia Theodora was a Roman citizen 
because of her name and because of several references in the texts to her 
as a Roman (l. 13, 22, 63, 67, 72). She was, however, also referred to as a 
Corinthian citizen in the letter from the boule and demos of the Myrians 
(L 17). It is possible that both statements are correct since citizens of the 
Roman colony would have been Roman citizens. But the implication that 
she was a Corinthian citizen does not match up well with other descriptions 
of her as "living in Corinth" (xexoucoóco v Kopív0o, l. 1-2, 47); “a Roman 
living in Corinth" (1. 63, 67); one “who lives alongside you [Corinthians]" 
(xatoixotoy map’ dpety, l. 45); and “a Roman among those living in Corinth" 
(Popaia tv xaroucoucOv &v KopivOw, l. 22-23). So the decree from the Myra 
boule appears to be worded imprecisely. Junia probably was not a citizen 
of the colony, even though her household was located in Corinth and 
this served as the center of her social, political, and economic network.?* 


?2 Milnor 2010, 816. 

?3 The terms used by Dixon 2001, 3-15. 

24 Pallas, Charitonidis, and Venencie 1959, 503; contra Kearsley (1999, 192-93) who sug- 
gests that Junia was a Corinthian citizen as well, perhaps as the offspring of a marriage 
between a Roman male and a woman from a prominent Corinthian family. 
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She was, rather, a high profile and influential Roman with regional influ- 
ence who was based in Corinth. 

A second factor in Junia's structural position involved gender and we 
can already begin to see how these various factors intersect with each 
other to reinforce institutional inequity. As a female citizen, Junia would 
not have had all the same rights as male citizens. She would not have 
been given (among other things) the right to vote, to hold elected office, 
to engage in certain kinds of prosecutions, to hold potestas (legal control) 
over other free citizens (including patria potestas for her family), to adopt, 
to serve as guardian (tutor) or financial overseer, nor to act as a guaran- 
tor for the loans of other wealthy citizens.?* Legal parameters and gender 
thus defined her structural position in a way that created disadvantages in 
relation to some other citizens at the top of the socio-economic hierarchy, 
even though she occupied a more privileged position than nearly all of the 
inhabitants of the colony. 

The gender differential is especially pronounced if we consider the 
ratio of men and women involved in the creation and reception of the 
five texts that comprise this inscription. There are only four named indi- 
viduals: Junia Theodora; her father Lucius (l. 16-17); Lycia’s representa- 
tive Julius Sextus (l. 12, 54); and the eponymous priest Dionysophanes 
at Telmessos (l. 7o).26 The number of representatives who made up the 
Lycian koinon is unknown but a conservative estimate of 100 members is 
reasonable, all of whom were men from the wealthiest families in Lycia. 
Four boulai are involved in these texts, for each of which we might esti- 
mate 200-300 members, all men from wealthy families in the municipal 
elites of those cities.28 Thus, the creation and reception of this inscription 
involved approximately 1000 individuals. Among the 1000 or so members 


?5 Gardner 1993, 85-109. 

26 The damaged right side of l. 71 probably named two prytaneis from Telmessos 
as well. 

27 A surviving letter indicates that the koinon of Asia included 150 representatives in 
4 BCE; Deininger 1965, 143. 

?8 Two of the five texts came from the boulai of Myra and Telmessos, and the boule 
of Patara is implied but not mentioned; the boule (= senate) of Corinth was the named 
recipient of decrees from Patara and the Lycian koinon, and the magistrates of Corinth 
were the addressees of the Myra letter. Again, the exact numbers are unknown. One rough 
average for empire-wide calculations uses 100 members for a boule of a large city and 
30 members for a boule of a small city, admitting that eastern boulai may have been 
larger than this; Scheidel and Friesen 2009, 77-78. For Roman Asia Minor, a recent study 
estimates 200—400 representatives per boule, noting that the Lycian city of Oinoanda had 
500 members; Zuiderhoek 2009, 29 n. 13. 
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of the Lycian and Corinthian elites involved in these transactions, Junia 
Theodora was the only female. The others were all men.?9 

At least as important as the numbers, however, is the point of view. All 
five of these texts were at least approved — and probably composed - by 
male members of the ruling elites of Lycia, which means that we have no 
direct testimony from Junia herself.?? All of our information about her is 
mediated to us by elite males from Roman Lycia operating according to 
elite patriarchal norms. 

The third relatively clear factor was Junia's considerable wealth. We 
have no way of measuring this precisely but we do not need exact num- 
bers. Anyone who intervened with Roman authorities, who entertained 
visiting dignitaries in Corinth, and who left part of her estate as a bequest 
to a koinon would be well within the wealthiest one percent of the 
imperial population.?! Her economic standing is confirmed by the socio- 
economic level of the men who praised her in these five texts. We can be 
certain that any activities Junia wished to pursue would be well-funded. 

The fourth factor is marriage and family formation, and this takes us 
into the structural factors that require more speculation on our part, but 
that are nevertheless crucial for understanding the multiplicative struc- 
tures of domination in play. Regarding Junia's status, we do not know 
whether she was single, married, divorced, or widowed. I consider it most 
likely that she was single (or perhaps divorced) since there is no reference 
to a husband or to offspring in this long inscription. Stated conversely, if 
she had been married or a widow at the time these texts were written, one 
would expect some reference to the husband.?? 

Junia's family of origin is unknown to us except through names. The let- 
ter from Myra mentions her father Lucius. In all likelihood Junia received 
her name from him, rather than from a husband,?? which means that her 
father's full name was probably Lucius Junius Theodoros. Neither Junia's 


29 The inscription refers to Junia's hospitality toward Lycians in Corinth, and this 
probably involved some women accompanying the male ambassadors and some female 
refugees. 

39 Tt is possible that Junia selected these five texts for the inscription. If that was the 
case, that selection process would constitute at least some indirect testimony of her 
agenda. 

3! Scheidel and Friesen 2009, 82-88. 

32 Robert thought Junia was either single or a widow (1960, 329). In the case of widow- 
hood, however, her husband would also have been a significant figure and so the absence 
of any reference to him in the five texts would be unusual. 

33 Some married women took the names of their husbands, but this is doubly unlikely 
in Junia's case since she we have no evidence that she was married. 
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father nor her mother (not mentioned in the inscription) are given any 
attention in these texts, suggesting that Junia’s heritage was not illustrious.?^ 
This impression may be misleading, however, since her family of origin 
was probably the source for her wealth, and so the absence of family infor- 
mation may simply be an accident of composition or preservation. 

Inheritance can be considered as a fifth factor in Junia's structural posi- 
tion even though it is intimately related to the other factors already men- 
tioned. While her own inheritance was perhaps the source of her wealth, 
her ability to name her heirs provided a legal mechanism for her to influ- 
ence political affairs beyond her own death (discussed further below). In 
relation to her structural position we only need to note that the extension 
of her political activities through the disposition of her estate was made 
possible by her wealth, by her standing as a female citizen, and by the 
legal right to name her heirs. She probably did not need the approval of a 
male tutor since the ethos of these five texts, while admittedly oleaginous, 
suggests that Junia operated sui iuris (in her own right), without legal 
interference of father, husband, or guardian. If her father was dead or had 
released her from his manus (paternal power of a father or marital power 
of a husband) while alive, she would be able to make financial decisions 
on her own without requiring clearance from a legally responsible male.?5 

A sixth and final feature of Junia's structural position was her ethnicity, 
which is unknown.?6 Her Greek cognomen Theodora indicates that she 
was almost certainly not Italian, and thus the references in the inscription 
to her as a Roman were legal and perhaps cultural indicators rather than 
ethnic ones. In other words, she matches up well with Millis's description 
of the sorts of individuals who dominated the Roman colony - Roman 
citizens with a Greek heritage and with economic connections to the east- 
ern Mediterranean.?? 

Junia's Lycian connections have led some to conclude that she was 
probably Lycian or that part of her family came from Lycia.?9 While this 


3^ The assertion in Pallas, Charitonidis, and Venencie (1959, 505) that Sextus Julius 
must have been Junia's relative was corrected by Robert (1960, 330-31 n. 5). They may 
have been related, but this is not required by the text. 

35 Even if Junia was married, in the early Empire it is unlikely that she would have 
come under her husband's manus; Grubbs 2002, 20-23. 

36 Kearsley (1999, 193, 196) describes Lycia as Junia's homeland, but this runs contrary 
to the rhetoric of the decrees. 

37 Millis 2010a, 13-35. Note also that Roman citizenship was rare in Lycia even among 
elite families until the mid 2nd century cE; Sherwin-White 1973, 408-1. 

38 RP 1, 339 COR 359; Kearsley 1999, 193. 
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is possible, there are also features of the inscription that speak against 
Lycian family ties. None of the five Lycian texts in the inscription claims 
Junia for their own nor attempts to draw ethnic or family ties to her. On 
the contrary, the rhetoric of the letters and decrees imply that she was a 
benevolent outsider to Lycians. The term gtAoAvxtoc ("friend of the Lycians, 
loyal to the Lycians,” l. 24) is particularly important here in its implication 
that the person so described is an outsider who is well-disposed toward 
insiders. It is a neologism built by analogy with gtAcpwpaiog, “friend of 
the Romans,"?? which was used for non-Romans who supported Roman 
interests. 

This leads to two significant observations. First, it is still possible 
that there were some Lycian connections in Junia's family line, but the 
important point is that the public rhetoric did not identify her as Lycian. 
Discursively, she was Roman. The second observation is this. If Junia had 
no significant ethnic or familial ties to Lycia (which I think is probable), 
then her ties to that region were mostly economic and commercial.^? Her 
primary connection, then, would have been due to landholdings in Lycia 
and/or trade involving Lycia,*! placing her in the milieu of the negotiatores 
and their backers who were an important segment of the colony's ruling 
class.42 The fact that she lived in Corinth suggests that her Lycian interests 
were only one part of her financial network that spread far beyond that 
mountainous region on the southwestern coast of Asia Minor. 

So the factors of citizenship, gender, wealth, family, inheritance, and 
ethnicity intersected in various ways that defined the boundaries within 
which someone like Junia could operate. These and other factors set up 
parameters that would normally be upheld, but which could conceivably 
be violated if an individual was willing to take the risk. What can we say 
about Junia's initiatives in this context? 


Subject Position: Junia's Agenda 


One way to analyze Junia's activism is to think carefully about the pre- 
history of the inscription that praises her. There had to be at least two 
phases of activities in order for this inscription to be executed. One phase 


39 Robert pointed out that gtAopwpatog had also been constructed by analogy to qua- 
§yvatog for people who displayed goodwill toward Athens and its inhabitants; 1960, 326. 
He did not mention the other important analogous descriptor — quióxotcap. 

^9 Purcell 2005a, 97. 

4 Robert 1960, 330; Kearsley 1999, 194. 

42 Spawforth 1996, 171—73; the chapter by Millis in this volume. 
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Table 11.1. Comparison of the two decrees regarding Junia Theodora from the 
koinon of the Lycians. 


First Decree (l. 1-14) Second Decree (l. 47-69) 

Praised for | Generous toward nation: Generous toward nation: both 
both toward individuals individuals and emissaries from 
and toward collective. cities or from koinon. 

Made many friends for Influenced [Roman] rulers to be 
nation from among most benevolent toward Lycia. 
[Roman] rulers. 

Bequest for Lycia in her Bequest for Lycia in her will. 
will. Welcomed many exiles. 

Reciprocity Offer ‘testimonials.’ Offer ‘testimonials’ and ‘gracious 
Recognition and praise. acts.’ 

Gold crown for her Recognition and praise. 
approach to the gods. Gold crown and 5 minas of saffron 


for her approach to the gods. 
Dedicatory inscription [on Painted gilded statue of Junia. 
crown? ]. Inscription that mentions crown and 
statue [on statue base?]. 


Italics indicate significant new features in second decree. Square brackets enclose my 
comments. 


was a period of indeterminate length — a matter of years or even decades — 
during which Junia engaged in an ongoing relationship with Lycian leaders 
and institutions. This relationship involved acts of patronage on her part, 
while the role of the Lycians was to request assistance, to praise her when 
assistance occurred, to record their praise, and to protect her interests when 
they had the opportunity. The second phase was much shorter — perhaps 
a matter of weeks or even days, and involved the selection of these five 
texts for inclusion in the inscription. 

In the quest to illuminate Junia’s subject position, we can look more 
deeply into the first period, that of reciprocity and patronage, because 
there are two koinon decrees in the inscription.*? These two decrees from 


43 There has been a tendency in the secondary literature to overlook the important 
differences between the two koinon decrees, differences regarding themes, praise, gifts 
of reciprocity, and the wording of commissioned inscriptions. These differences require 
us to treat them as distinct documents. Since the two decrees were public political docu- 
ments involving regional relations and imperial politics that were crafted and approved by 
assembled representatives, we must assume that the wording is precise and deliberate. 
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the same Lycian institution imply some historical development in the 
relationship that helps us understand Junia's agenda. 

The first koinon decree praises Junia for three things in her relationship 
with Lycia: her generosity toward individuals and toward the nation; her 
interventions with Roman authorities on behalf of Lycia; and the inclu- 
sion of a bequest to Lycia in her will. The bequest was mentioned in both 
decrees, but in the second decree two more items appear differently and 
one new praiseworthy deed was added. One of the differences is that her 
generosity toward Lycia was expanded in the second decree to mention 
ambassadors from cities and from the koinon. While it is possible that 
these emissaries may have been implied in the phrasing ofthe first decree, 
at least the rhetoric of the second decree has changed. The new focus 
emphasized official Lycian delegations to Corinth on missions authorized 
by their cities or region. The second difference is in Junia's intervention 
with the Roman authorities. In the first decree she was praised for having 
established friends for Lycia among the authorities (q(Aouc xatecxevdaxer, 
l. 5), but in the second decree she was commended for influencing the 
authorities to be (or become) most benevolent toward Lycia (cuvxata- 
cxeu&touca voc Yyy[s]uóva[c e]óvo[votdro]uc** "ketv ystvecot, l. 52-53). 
Finally, a new praiseworthy deed is mentioned: Junia welcomed Lycian 
exiles in magnificent fashion. 

Taken together, these new developments in the rhetoric of the second 
decree point toward Junia's alignment with Roman interests. Her impor- 
tance for the official Lycian delegations was not simply hospitality, but 
rather her role in promoting their relationship with Roman authorities. 
Her support of the Lycian exiles is another sign of her pro-Roman agenda, 
since only exiles who supported Roman influence would have sought ref- 
uge in Corinth. The second decree was probably issued after the Lycian 
situation was resolved and after the exiles could return, while the first 
decree was issued earlier, perhaps during the difficulties or before they 
arose. In any event, one aspect of Junia's agenda is clear. From her base 
in Corinth she worked to support Roman control of Lycia. 

The expanded reciprocity in the second decree supports the argu- 
ment that the decree reflected a resolution of the tensions that sent 
some Lycians into exile in Corinth. The first decree recognized Junia with 


^^ This lacuna could also be reconstructed with a comparative ([¢]bvo[vatépo]uc, “more 
benevolent") rather than a superlative, but a superlative is more appropriate for the rhe- 
torical aims of the koinon regarding their relations to imperial institutions. 
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testimonials, a gold crown for her funeral, and a dedicatory inscription 
with Junia in the dative case and no explicit verb. This dedicatory for- 
mula (l. 12-14) indicates that the inscription was probably meant to go on 
the crown itself. This placement of the dedication inscription would also 
explain why the text does not mention the crown: it assumed that a viewer 
would be reading from the crown. In the second decree the reciprocity of 
the Lycians was significantly upgraded. They again offered testimonials 
and a gold crown, but added five minas of saffron and a painted, gilded 
statue of Junia. In this second decree, however, the koinon's inscription 
(l. 66-69) follows a standard statue base formula with the subject of the 
portrait in the accusative case. The inscription goes out of its way to men- 
tion both the statue and the crown, which might mean that the crown was 
now meant to be worn by the statue.*5 

If we now consider all five texts in the inscription, we can draw some 
other conclusions about Junia's agenda. As she pursued a policy of sup- 
porting Roman imperialism, she operated primarily at the regional level 
rather than at the municipal level. She wrote the koinon into her will, but 
there is no evidence that she supported the cities in that way. Moreover, 
the koinon is the only institution known to have responded with physical 
gifts beyond letters and decrees. Examination of the three city documents 
support that conclusion: the cities only praise Junia for benefactions to 
the koinon and for housing their municipal representatives in Corinth 
(I. 16-19, 27-30, 75-78). In fact, the decrees from Patara and Telmessos 
overtly encourage Junia to do more for their cities and promise to repay 
her with appropriate praise if she directs benefactions toward them 
(I. 33-36, 82-85). Thus, the five texts reflect competition among the cities 
of Lycia and also competition between the cities and the koinon in the 
efforts of the Lycian elites to attract some of Junia's resources. In this 
intra-regional battle over her resources, Junia chose to operate through 
the koinon at the regional level. 

In the descriptions of Junia's benefactions in the texts there are two 
curious gaps that may also speak to her agenda.*9 One has to do with 
religious office. Nowhere in these five texts is there any reference to Junia 
serving in a priesthood, in a high priesthood, or in any other religious 
office either in Lycia or in Corinth. This absence of information about 


45 See also l. 43-44. The statue and the saffron must be new gifts offered at the time of 
the second koinon decree, since it is unthinkable that these would have been forgotten or 
left out of the first decree. 

46 These anomalies were noted also by Kearsley; 1999, 196. 
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religious offices may be explicable. If Junia did not live in Lycia she would 
have had few opportunities to undertake such responsibilities, and if she 
held religious offices in Corinth there would be no reason for the Lycians 
to mention it. But it is also possible that she chose not to engage in such 
service to the communities and their deities. 

A second curious gap is more difficult to explain: the absence of ref- 
erences to building projects by Junia. It was not unusual for extremely 
wealthy women of her standing to underwrite such projects, and it would 
have been appropriate for her to do so both in Lycia and in Corinth. In 
fact, it would probably have been expected of her and it would be the sort 
of thing that would be noted in the types of texts that make up the Junia 
Theodora inscription. Without further evidence, however, it is not pos- 
sible to draw solid conclusions about this. 

Thus, the five laudatory texts that comprise the Junia Theodora inscrip- 
tion depict a wealthy, female Roman citizen who appears to have acted 
independently without supervision of a male relative. She lived in Corinth 
as a resident Roman and from there supervised a regional network with 
economic and political interests involving Lycia. She actively supported 
Roman control of Lycia and acted as an intermediary between Roman 
imperial officials and Lycian pro-Roman elites. As far as we can tell, she 
was not interested in underwriting the physical infrastructure of the 
Lycian cities nor in filling their religious offices. Rather, her Lycian bene- 
factions went primarily to the koinon, suggesting that Junia was particu- 
larly interested in nurturing a centralized Lycian institution that would 
enhance Roman control of the area. 


The Funeral of Junia Theodora 


Robert calls our attention to one important implication of the prepara- 
tions for Junia's funeral. The second koinon decree referred to a gift of 
saffron for the ceremony. Saffron was a specialty of Lycia and so it made an 
appropriate gift for the koinon to offer. Five minas was a large amount of 
saffron, about 3 kg in weight and the product of 100,000-300,000 flowers.*” 
For Greek funerary rituals, however, this perfume would have been an 
unusual choice. Aromatics are known to have been part of Roman funerals 
but not of Greek funerals. Robert noted an important exception that actu- 
ally proves the rule: the Pergamene hymnodes of Rome and Augustus — a 


47 Robert 1960, 336. 
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Romanizing association from the Hadrianic period in Pergamon - used 
incense in their regular memorial services for members. So in their choice 
of gifts for Junia's funeral, the Lycians thought it proper to recognize her 
as a Roman woman of distinction.^9 

The repeated references to the future death of an honorand is an 
unusual facet of this inscription, for honorary decrees do not normally 
draw attention to the mortality of the benefactor. In these five texts, how- 
ever, we have several references to Junia's funeral. It suggests that she was 
advanced in years when the texts were composed, but not on death's door 
since the exhortations from Patara and Telmessos to expand her benefac- 
tions toward them would then make little sense. So the texts probably 
reflect a time late in her life near the end of her activities as patron of the 
institutions of Lycia and Corinth. 

Those ongoing relationships with Lycian institutions reflected the first 
important phase of the inscription's pre-history. The second phase was 
shorter and involved the compilation of these five texts. It is quite pos- 
sible that there were other decrees and letters from other cities of Lycia 
honoring Junia that were not included in this inscription. But even if these 
were the only texts available, there was at some point a decision to com- 
pile these five for display on one marble plate. Who made that decision? 
Perhaps Junia herself commissioned the inscription as a record of her 
generosity and of Lycia's gratitude toward her. If that is the case, then 
her decision is the one — admittedly indirect — piece of written evidence 
from Junia Theodora about her life. It is also possible, however, that a rela- 
tive, employee, or client commissioned the inscription as a way of honoring 
her memory.^? 

One person with urgent interests in Junia's legacy was Sextus Julius. 
Perhaps he is the one who compiled the texts and commissioned the 
inscription. He is known to us from the two koinon decrees, where we 
glimpse an important development in his status. In the first koinon decree 
he is mentioned near the end of the text as the koinon's representative 
who will procure the gold crown and dedicatory inscription (l. 1—12). In 
the second koinon decree, however, he is no longer referred to as the 


48 Robert 1960, 333-342. 

?9 Given the references in the texts to Junia's funeral, the inscription may have been 
displayed originally on her tomb. The rough finish on the back of the marble suggests that 
the stone could have been part of the facade of a small tomb. If that is the case, Junia's 
tomb was probably near the findspot at Solomos where the inscription was reused in a 
different tomb. 
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koinon's representative, but rather as Junia Theodora's successor and heir 
(I. 53—56).59 In addition, his placement in the text has changed. He is no 
longer mentioned at the end as the one who executes the will of the koi- 
non. In the second koinon decree he has been moved up to the mid sec- 
tion of the decree where he is honored along with Junia as someone who 
shares her zeal and benevolence toward Lycia. He even receives his own 
copy of the second decree (l. 56-57). 

The rising fortunes of Sextus Julius also reveal a good deal about the 
agenda and role of Junia Theodora. The rise of this elite male to become 
her successor suggests that her significant accomplishments were possible 
because she dedicated herselfto the promotion of dominant imperial inter- 
ests. Her powerful regional network could function with a female or male 
at the helm. Gender still mattered, but the disadvantages of womanhood 
were mitigated by the advantages of family, wealth, and legal standing. 
For Junia crafted a subject position well within the patriarchal parameters 
of her social context. When it came time for her to approach the gods, 
elite men took over her imperial project. The Lycian koinon received part 
of her estate, and Sextus Julius must have received a good portion as well. 
Her deification and departure (l. 44) apparently made little difference in 
the reproduction of inequalities. 


Junia Theodora and Corinth 


In the secondary literature Junia is rarely examined in relation to her role 
in Corinth. Studies about the inscription usually deal with what the inscrip- 
tion tells us about Lycia?! or how Junia might provide a comparison for 
understanding Phoebe of Kenchreai (mentioned in Romans 16:1-2).52 Much 
of the information about Junia in the inscription deals with her relation- 
ship to Lycia, but the dynamics of gender, wealth, family, ethnicity, and 
religion in Corinth would have been similar to those manifested in the 
Lycian connections. In addition, however, the Junia materials provide 
the basis for four observations about Corinth. 

The first is simply a reminder that our information about the social hier- 
archy and population of Corinth is quite fragmentary. Junia's household 
must have been among the wealthiest in Corinth. Her influence reached 
up into the levels of Roman imperial administration and stretched out 


50 Robert 1960, 330-31. 
5! Behrwald 2000, 120-128; Kolb 2002, 211. 
52 Kearsley 1999; Klauck 2000. 
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at least as far as Lycia, but we had no inkling of her existence until this 
inscription came to light on a stone reused as the door of a tomb in an 
unexplored outlying sector of ancient Corinth. The fact that we have such 
random information about the high end of the socio-economic scale, 
emphasizes how little we know about the other 9996 of the population.5? 

Second, Junia's social profile fits easily within recent reconstructions of 
Corinth as a colony dominated especially by the commercial interests of 
wealthy negotiatores. So a statement like the following provides a concise 
summary of the small but powerful segment of the population, the "fami- 
lies with business interests," in which Junia Theodora operated. 


The picture which emerges from this study is of a colony which in its early 
years was dominated socially by wealthy men of freedman stock and by 
Roman families with business interests in the east . . .54 


Millis's discussion of the hybrid Greek/Roman culture of the colony's elite 
adds nuance to this picture? While we have no clear evidence that she 
came from a freedman family, our inscription does portray the public image 
and romanitas of Junia Theodora. We should complement this image by 
hypothesizing also the Hellenistic layers of her identity that are implied 
by her cognomen, by her connections to Lycia, and by the language of the 
inscription itself. 

A third observation: the Junia Theodora materials provide us with an 
important example of a way in which Corinth functioned as a 'bridge- 
head city.’ The term comes from Alcock and describes urban centers that 
“can serve...in the promulgation of imperial ideology and control."56 
Alcock's concern was with the way in which Corinth might function as 
a unifying center for the province of Achaia, and she suggested that per- 
sonal and legal connections with Rome (freedmen with former owners, 
veterans, etc.), western architecture and iconography, and imperial reli- 
gious trends might be the primary ways in which the province was bound 
to Rome through Corinth.5" In the Junia Theodora inscription, the mecha- 
nism is not so much iconography, religion, or fashion, but rather the per- 
sonal and legal ties that provided access to Roman officials in Corinth and 
were mediated by individuals like Junia. Also in this case the geographical 


53 On Junia and the invisibility of most women, Okland 1998. 

54 Spawforth 1996, 174. See also Rizakis 2001, 41-46; and the chaper by Millis in this 
volume. 

55 Millis 2010a. 

56 Alcock 1993, 166. 

57 Alcock 1993, 166—69. 
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scope was broader: in the Junia Theodora inscription we see Corinth as 
a bridgehead for Roman control beyond the boundaries of the province, 
playing an important role in the consolidation of Roman control of the 
eastern Mediterranean region. 

Finally, the Junia Theodora inscription suggests that Corinth was not 
only a bridgehead for the spread of Roman domination, but also a com- 
petitor for the acquisition of economic resources in the region. Why 
would the Lycian koinon and cities send official letters and decrees about 
Junia Theodora to the magistrates of Corinth? One factor was certainly 
the desire to enhance their benefactor's status in Corinth, which would 
in turn enhance their own power and prestige. But the official correspon- 
dence also established Lycia's claim on some of her resources. In this 
sense, Corinth was a threat to the Lycian leaders. With the passing of 
Junia into the presence of the gods, what would happen to her economic 
holdings? There must have been requests in Corinth for Junia to construct 
Corinthian buildings, to serve in Corinthian offices, to establish Corinthian 
endowments, and to support athletic and artistic competitions like the 
Isthmian Games. The five extant texts from Lycia would also have been 
at least in part an effort to minimize the possibility that Corinth might 
siphon off Junia's resources. The Lycians did this by asserting Lycia's own 
claims to her benefactions and by encouraging her to direct more of them 
their way. Corinth was both a bridgehead and a threat in a high-stakes, 
zero-sum game of elite patronage. 


Conclusion 


Most of the data from antiquity have been lost, and the evidence that 
survives has normally been filtered through the biases of ancient patri- 
archal institutions. The 85-line inscription about Junia Theodora is an 
example. It provides us with an important trove of information about an 
extraordinary woman who oversaw regional economic interests from her 
home in Corinth, who was probably not a Corinthian but rather a resident 
Roman who wielded more influence than most other inhabitants of the 
colony. All of that information about her is mediated to us through elite 
male perspectives. 

When we read the inscription against the grain, however, and look 
for Junia’s role in the Roman ‘system of inequality? we see an ambigu- 


58 Garnsey and Saller 1987, 125. 
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ous example of empowerment for women. Junia negotiated the complex 
structural parameters set by gender, wealth, family, marriage, ethnicity, 
inheritance, and religion, and fashioned a subject position that extended 
Roman domination of the eastern Mediterranean. From a systemic per- 
spective, her achievements as a woman were a victory for patriarchy, and 
at her passing the male-dominant system of elite rule easily assimilated 
the products of her lifelong labors. 

In this sense, Junia played out one important theme in the story of 
Roman Corinth. The colony was certainly a vibrant urban center with 
abundant natural resources, a strategic location, and an enviable heritage. 
It was also a conduit for Roman exploitation of the province and of the 
region, a bridgehead for Roman ideology and control. In this system, Junia 
Theodora and other elite men and women played important roles in the 
ongoing, structural inequalities that defined the early Roman Empire. 


Appendix: The Junia Theodora Inscription 


This translation renders in English the five documents that comprise the Junia 
Theodora inscription.5? The translation attempts to convey the fulsome style of 
the decrees and letters, and preserves the lineation of the inscription whenever 
possible. Parentheses denote important editorial additions and square brackets 
reflect the size of the larger lacunae. Small lacunae are not indicated in order 
to enhance the readability of the translation. The Greek text comes from SEG 
XVIIL143; it can also be found in Pleket 1969, 20-26. 


1. Decree of Lycian Koinon (lines 1-14) 


Decided by the [koino]n of the Lycians: whereas Junia Theodora, living 
in Corinth, a woman noble and good and benevolent 
toward our nation, continually displays zeal on behalf of our nation 
4 and munificence, being sympathetically disposed both toward each of the 
Lycians individually and jointly toward all; 
and (whereas) she has made from among the authorities a great many friends 
for our nation, assisting in all the affairs that pertain especially 
to all Lycians; and (whereas) through the will that she has made she has 
displayed toward our 
8 nation attentiveness; and (since) it is quite fitting that our nation also with 
the appropriate 
testimonials repay her; (therefore,) it has been decided by the koinon of the 
Lycians to 


59 [ thank Ronald Stroud and Benjamin Millis for their suggestions on the translation. 
Any problems that remain are my responsibility, not theirs. 
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recognize and to praise Junia Theodora, and to send her a crown of 

gold when she draws near to the gods; and our representative 

Sextus Julius will also be certain to inscribe the following inscription: 

"The koinon of the Lycians (dedicated this) to Junia Theodora, a Roman, 
a woman noble and good and benevolent 

toward our nation." 


2. Letter from Myra's Boule and Demos (lines 15-21) 


The boule and the demos ofthe Myrians, to the magistrates of the Corinthians, 
greetings. A great many of 

our (citizens), having been in your area, have offered testimonials about your 
citizen Junia 

Theodora, daughter of Lucius, regarding the benevolence and zeal that she 
exhibited 

on their behalf, continually providing for our (citizens), even when they had 
just arrived 

in your city. We, therefore, acknowledging her for the 

benevolence which she has toward our city, hold her in the highest regard, 
and we have 

decided also to write to you, so that you may be aware of the gratitude of our 


city. 
3. Decree of the Demos of the Patarians (lines 22—41) 


Decided by the demos of the Patarians: whereas Junia Theodora, a Roman 
among those living 

in Corinth, is a woman among those established with the highest honor, 
living 

with discretion and being a friend to the Lycians, having dedicated her own 
livelihood 

to (gaining) the gratitude of all Lycians; and (whereas) she has provided 
many things for a great many of 

our own citizens as a benefaction; and (whereas) she, showing the 
magnanimity 

of her soul, out of benevolence does not cease providing her 

hospitality toward all Lycians, even receiving them in her home, and espe- 
cially toward 

our own citizens she does not cease excelling in her gracious acts toward all, 

because of which also a great many of our citizens, coming before the 
assembly 

have testified about her; therefore, it is appropriate also for our demos, 

being grateful, both to praise Junia and to testify about her 

regarding the recognition and benevolence which she has from our native 
city, and that it encourages 

her to expand further her benevolence toward the demos, knowing that our 
demos also 
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will in no way fall short in its benevolence and grace toward her, but 

will do everything for her pertaining to excellence and glory; for which rea- 
son, by Good Fortune, it has 

been decided to praise her for everything written above; and furthermore, in 
order that both Junia herself 

and the city of the Corinthians might learn about the benevolence of our city 
toward her 

and about the existing decree for her, the secretary of the boule will send 

the copy of this decree, sealed with the official seal, 


to the demos of the Corinthians. 


4. Letter of the Koinon and Officials of Lycia 
Containing a Second Decree of the Koinon (lines 42-69) 


The koinon and magistrates of the Lycians, to the magistrates, boule, and 
demos of the Corinthians, greetings. 

Of the existing, heartfelt decree and the crowning with a 

gold crown and the dedication of a statue for her deification after the 
[de]p[a]rture 

(of) Junia Theodora, who lives alongside you, we have sent you this copy, 
having 

sealed it with the official seal, so that you may be awar[e] of th[ese things]. 

Decided by the koinon of the Lycians: whereas Junia Theodora, living in 
Corinth, 

a woman noble and good and benevolent toward the nation of the Lycians, 
has contin[ual]ly 

displayed zeal on behalf of the nation and munificence toward all 

visitors, being sympathetically disposed toward both private individuals and 
ambassadors sent 

either by the nation or separately by a city; (and whereas) she has found 

favor with everyone, influencing the authorities to be [most b]enev[ole]nt 

toward us, since she finds favor with them in every way; [and] (whereas) her 

s[uc]cessor Sectus® Julius, a Roman, be[i]n[g] a good man [...... with 
s]urpassing 

benevolence (he) possess[es the same] zeal toward [o]u[r] nation corre- 

sponding to the aforementioned benevolence of Junia toward us, to him at 
the [same] time 

will be sent the®! decree from the nation of the Lycians regarding Ju[nia 
Theodo]ra; 

and (whereas) a great many of [ou]r (citizens) who were in exile she already 
welc[omed spl]en- 

didly, and through the will that she has made she has displayed her [own 
benevole]nce; 


$9 The inscription misspells XEXTYX as XEKTYX. 
61 The y appears to be an incorrect definite article for (tò) pygicpa. 
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60 and (since) it is quite fitting also that our koinon, in return for these things 
which [she] contin[uing..... ] 
does [well] to repay her with testimonials and gracious acts; (therefore,) it 
has been decided by the [k]oinon [of the] L[ycians] 
to recognize and to praise, for all the aforem[entioned reasons, Ju]nia 
Theodora, a Roman living in Corinth, and to send for her both a crown of 
64 gold and five minas of saffron whi[ch can be s]to[red in her home so that it 
will be re]ady®? 
whenever she draws near to the gods an[d...... ]T[....with a painted, 
glilded [statue], 
and to inscribe th[is] inscription: [The koinon and magistrates of the Lycians] 
[honored] Junia Theodora, a Roman living in Corinth, with a [cro]|wn 
68 and a painted, gilded statue, a woma[n no]ble and [g]oo[d a]nd 
be[nevolent], 
because of her continual affection for our nation an[d .......... JEIZAAI....] 


5. Decree of the boule and demos of Telmessos (lines 70-85) 


In the goth year, when the priest was Dionysopha[n]es (son) off..] 
A|. 28 asya ays Decided] 
by the boule and the demos of the Telmessians, (the) prytanei[s. .]O[ ...... 
72 resolution. Whereas® Junia Theodora, a Roman, a woman who initiate[d 
with the greatest benevolen]ce 
for both the koinon of the Lycians and for our city man|y..... benefacti]ons, 
has completed both for the koinon and for our native city [................. 
ON to the city, the visitors from among the Lycians and from [our] 
cit[izens....... she welc]omed 
76 in her own home, providing for the[m every]thing [....................... ] 
[di]s[playing] (her) responsibility®* for those present [... .............. ] 
own distinction and earnestness [.]A[...]O[. .]AO[............ ..... ] 
and (since) it is [quite] fitting that our city also should repay h[er the proper 
testim-] 
8o onial; (therefore,) by Good Fortune, it has been decided by the demos of the 
Telm|[es]s[ians to re]c[ognize and] 
[to p]raise the [afore]mentioned Junia Theodora for all the aforementioned 
reasons, 
and to encourage her, remaining in the same disp[osition, | 
to be always the source of something good for us all, knowing that our [city 
also,] 
84 being thankful, will again repay her the appropri[ate] 
testimonials. 


$2 The restoration at the end of line 64 was proposed by Robert (1960, 332). 

$3 The EIII on the stone is a misspelling of EITEI. 

$^ The noun zocxacía could also mean "sponsorship" or “patronage” here. The damage 
in this part of the inscription makes it difficult to be precise. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


‘MIXED MARRIAGE’ IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY: 
TRAJECTORIES FROM CORINTH 


Caroline Johnson Hodge 


In the sixth decade of the 1st century CE, a conversation took place between 
Paul, a Jew who believed in Christ, and a group of gentile believers in 
Corinth. Some aspects of this conversation survive for us in a series of 
letters written by Paul. In this correspondence, we get a sense of some 
of the issues encountered by this community of newly baptized gentiles, 
attempting to live as a people of the God of Israel. Through these letters, 
the various dilemmas and choices that the Corinthians encountered — both 
within the community and relating to outsiders — echoed around the empire 
for centuries to come. Although the historical situation changed drastically 
as Christianity itself took shape after Paul wrote, believers asked the same 
questions: How do we live with our non-believing neighbors? How can we 
protect the integrity of the body of Christ and the bodies of its members? 
How do we define ourselves as different from others? 

In this study, I focus on one particular topic for which all of these 
questions were relevant: marriage between believers and unbelievers. In 
1 Corinthians 7:12-16, Paul addressed a question that was perhaps asked 
of him by the Corinthians: how will a marriage work when one spouse 
is baptized and another is not? Paul's response was remarkably tolerant 
and not terribly specific, and thus lent itself to multiple interpretations. 
Later church writers, the first of whom was Tertullian, expanded on Paul's 
comments, and, with some creative exegesis, filled in details to develop a 
condemnation of mixed marriages. Specifically, Tertullian, writing in the 
early 3rd century, used the purity language of 1 Corinthians 6 to interpret 
1 Corinthians 732-14, thus taking Paul's language about the whole commu- 
nity and applying it specifically to Christian wives. This exegetical move 
took hold, I suggest, because it meshed with a larger discourse of protect- 
ing and controlling women's bodies. I explore the possibility, however, that 
Christian writers, ‘published Christians’ like Tertullian, were not the only 
ones interpreting Paul. We have evidence of 'unpublished Christians' — 
those whose opinions are not represented by their own extant texts, but 
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whose views might be recovered in the published arguments of others — 
who read Paul differently. These Christians capitalized on Paul's tolerant 
attitude to validate their own mixed households. 

To trace these contrasting interpretations, I first discuss 1 Corinthians 
712-16. Next I turn to Tertullian, who is the first extant published author 
to use 1 Corinthians to talk about mixed marriages. Then I focus on evi- 
dence of unpublished Christians and their interpretations of Paul in order 
to demonstrate how the apostle's ideas are used in creative ways to sup- 
port different positions on mixed marriage. 


Paul's Letter to the Corinthians! 


In 1 Corinthians 7, Paul wrote about topics related to sexual morality and 
marriage. In the middle of this discourse, he turned to the topic of “mixed 
marriages,’ or believers being married to unbelievers. 


To the rest I say (I and not the Lord): if a brother has an unbelieving wife 
and she agrees to live with him, let him not leave her. And if a woman has 
an unbelieving husband and he agrees to live with her, let her not leave her 
husband. For the unbelieving husband is made holy (jyiacta) by the wife 
and the unbelieving wife is made holy by the brother. Otherwise your chil- 
dren are unclean (dxc8apta); but now they are holy (&yta). If an unbelieving 
man separates, let him separate; neither a brother or a sister is enslaved in 
cases such as these. God has called you in peace. For how do you know, 
woman, if you will save your husband? Or how do you know, man, if you 
will save your wife? (1 Cor 712-16)? 


This advice is in keeping with Paul's larger theme in chapter 7, which is 
to remain as you are (1 Cor 7317-20). Whether motivated by apocalyptic 
views, by an interest in preventing social upheaval, or perhaps both, Paul 
expressed a fairly tolerant and flexible set of instructions for believers mar- 
ried to unbelievers: if it works, stay together. Paul called for harmony and 
accommodation on the part of both male and female believers. After all, as 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “God has called you in peace" (1 Cor 7:5). 

Paul's admonition is striking for two reasons. On the one hand, his 
approach shows little regard for the social context he addressed, and on 
the other hand, Paul justified his position with an unexpected argument 
about contagious holiness. The first point becomes apparent in light of the 


! For a fuller treatment of this passage, see Johnson Hodge 2010a. 
? Translations of biblical texts are by the author unless otherwise noted. 
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social context for these relationships, the ancient household. Households 
in the Roman period were hierarchical social units, with a head of the 
household (usually, but not always, a man) at the top and subordinate 
members under him. Religious practices were important in maintaining 
and expressing this hierarchical relationship, as wives, slaves, children, 
and other dependents were expected to worship the gods that protected 
the household, specifically the gods worshipped by the head of the house- 
hold.? Whether or not these hierarchies were practiced universally, the 
ideology of household order was ubiquitous in ancient writings, where 
there is a close connection between proper obedience and proper devo- 
tion to the gods.^ 

In dealing with the question of mixed marriage, Paul did not recognize 
these domestic social expectations at all. He seems unconcerned about 
whether the wishes of the head of the household will be followed, regard- 
less of whether that head is a believer or an unbeliever. In the case of a 
believing man who is the head of his household, Paul's advice assumed 
that his wife and other household members have not followed his reli- 
gious preferences, but have kept their own. In the case of a believing wife 
in Corinth, Paul's words implied that she should not obey her polytheistic 
husband, and should continue to be a believer. For a slave, who often has 
the least power in the household? loyalty to the God of Israel instead of 
to the household gods creates an even more complex dilemma. 

Any believer's situation was made more difficult by the fact that 
ancient households were religious spaces. Daily offerings were made at 
meals in households, sacrifices were held there, prayers were spoken upon 
entering and leaving. Images of the gods in the form of statuettes or paint- 
ings populated many homes. Devotion to the gods was interwoven into 
the details of daily life. Did Paul expect believers to follow the household 
practices and to participate in these ritual activities, or to ignore social 
expectations and somehow to avoid them? 

A second striking component of this passage is Paul's use of purity lan- 
guage in verse 14: “For the unbelieving husband is made holy by the wife 
and the unbelieving wife is made holy by the brother. Otherwise your 
children are unclean; but now they are holy." In this tantalizing tidbit, 


3 This is the same concept that underlies the imperial cult: devotion to the deities 
of your ruler shows obedience and demonstrates membership in the larger community; 
Johnson Hodge 2010a, 9-13. 

* Johnson Hodge 2010a, 10-12. 

5 See the chapter by Nasrallah in this volume. 
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a kind of 'contagious holiness' seems to make the situation work, but 
Paul's solution has puzzled generations of scholars. Did the original audi- 
ence comprehend Paul's instructions, or did they scratch their heads over 
this verse as we do? 

Paul never explained how this system of holiness worked. Much schol- 
arly ink has been spilled on the question of why the children were holy, 
or how holiness passed from one spouse to another.® Although answers 
elude us, it is clear that Paul relied on notions of purity to explain why 
these mixed marriages worked. In some way, the holiness of the believer 
transforms other family members, so it is not a defiling situation for the 
believer, but a sanctifying situation for the non-believers. We can rea- 
son backwards from the solution (contagious holiness sanctifies family 
members) that perhaps the initial concern — whether raised by Paul or 
the Corinthians — was fear of contamination from someone outside the 
community. This would fit with Paul’s understanding of the Corinthian 
ekklesia as a holy, bounded community, set apart for God. 

Indeed, typically in Paul, purity language was used to create and main- 
tain barriers between believers and non-believers, and to describe the 
transformation that occurs when one goes from not believing to believing.” 
Gentiles, by definition, worshipped the wrong gods and were prone 
to porneia (sexual immorality). As I have argued elsewhere, this was a 
theological condition of those who do not worship the God of Israel? 
Gentiles-in-Christ, however, were transformed, sanctified, and changed 
into a holy people who worshipped the right God and reject porneia. 
After describing their former lives, Paul described this new people: 
“But you were washed, you were sanctified (jyido8yte), you were justi- 
fied in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God” 
(6:9b-11).? Holiness characterized this new identity for gentiles-in-Christ. 

This new holy state, however, required vigilance; its boundaries had to 
be protected like the holy spaces of the temple (1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19).!° Using 


$ Some have speculated that it has to do with married intercourse or the intimacy of 
living together. For discussion of these issues, see Conzelmann 1975, 121-23; Collins 1999, 
262—73; MacDonald 1996, 189-95; Johnson Hodge 2010a, 14-15. 

7 See Johnson Hodge 2010a, 15; Knust 2006, 51-87; Newton 1985; Klawans 2000, 
150—56. 

$ See Johnson Hodge 2007, 49-51. 

9 See also Rom 639b: “For just as you once presented your members as slaves 
to impurity and to greater and greater iniquity, so now present your members as slaves to 
righteousness for sanctification." 

1 This kind of purity and holiness language is reminiscent of discussions of the 
temple among Jewish authors. Paula Fredriksen discusses this and argues, "Jerusalem's 
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the example of a male believer uniting with a prostitute, Paul warned that 
such porneia (“sexual immorality”) had dire consequences: it could infect 
the whole community. He invoked Genesis 2:24 to argue that sexual inter- 
course created ‘one flesh,’ so that sex with a prostitute made ‘members 
of Christ’ ‘members of a prostitute’ (1 Cor 6:6). Purity language served 
Paul’s larger effort to construct boundaries around this new community, 
to encourage them to live up to their new identities as God’s people. Their 
responsibility, according to him, was to maintain the integrity of these 
boundaries. 

We can see how marriage to an unbeliever could raise some con- 
cerns, especially if one agreed with Paul's ‘one flesh’ idea." Yet Paul, as 
if responding to such concerns among the Corinthians, explicitly states 
in chapter 7 that mixed marriage is not vulnerable to contagious pollu- 
tion. Instead, contagious holiness prevails.? Non-believing members of 
the household are sanctified, and we can assume that the sanctity of the 
larger community, the body of Christ, is preserved. Indeed, this concept of 
contagious holiness raises some interesting questions about the boundar- 
ies of the community that elsewhere Paul is at pains to protect. If spouses 
and children were *made holy' by the believing family member, did this 
grant entry into the ekklesia?!3 

As we will see in the remainder of this study, the questions surrounding 
Paul's words on mixed marriage allowed for a variety of interpretations 
by later Christians. One possible understanding is that believing wives, 
even as subordinate members of the household, might have the power 
to sanctify their families and protect themselves and their fellow believ- 
ers from the taint of unbelievers. This intriguing idea runs counter the 
notion that a wife would follow her husband's religious loyalties. While 
some Christians may have found this openness appealing, others, like 
Tertullian, argued vehemently against it. 


temple, traditionally conceived, gave Paul his chief terms for conceptualizing the Gentiles' 
inclusion in Israel's redemption;" 2010, 232; also see 244-49. 

H As we will see when we turn to Tertullian, this notion, as well as other concepts in 
1 Corinthians 6, are critical to his own condemnation of mixed marriages. 

12 This concept of contagious holiness is unusual in Jewish texts, where it is typically 
pollution that is contagious; Hayes 2002, 251 n. 13; see also 145-63 for a discussion of rab- 
binic exceptions. As I will argue below, it is also unusual in Christian texts after Paul. 

13 See Mitchell 1991, 121-23; and Johnson Hodge 20104, 18. 
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Paul's advice to the Corinthians reverberated around the empire in the 
centuries that followed. New historical moments — indeed, the development 
of Christianity itself — created a variety of interpretations of Paul. The first 
surviving explicit treatment of Paul's advice in 1 Corinthians is found in 
the writing of Tertullian at the turn of the 3rd century. In the second book 
of his treatise ad Uxorem ("To His Wife"), Tertullian soundly condemned 
marriages between believers and unbelievers and used 1 Corinthians to sup- 
port his position. Since 1 Corinthians 732-16 did not give Tertullian enough 
support for his prohibition of mixed marriages, he had to turn elsewhere.!^ 
He found the support he needed in the language from 1 Corinthians 6, 
where Paul, talking about the new identities of gentile believers, warned 
them of the dire consequences of porneia. Tertullian seized upon this 
discussion to define mixed marriage as sexual immorality and to warn 
Christian women against it. 

Tertullian opened his argument by explaining that he had recently 
heard of several occasions of Christian women taking non-Christian hus- 
bands. Shocked by this behavior and by the collusion of their advisors, 
he suggested the possibility that such people justify their behavior by 
citing 1 Corinthians (ad Uxorem 2.2.1), and especially 1 Cor 712-14, where 
Paul asserted that believing men and women make their spouses holy.!5 
Lest anyone think that this passage actually condoned mixed marriages, 
Tertullian attempted to explain what Paul must have meant here. The 
apostle did not say, "if a believer takes a wife," but, “if a believer has a 
wife; so clearly the couple was already married (ad Uxorem 2.2.2). 
Therefore, according to Tertullian, the only situation condoned by Paul 
was an already-established marriage of non-Christians in which conversion 


14 Cohen (2011) also examines this exegetical move in his recent article on mixed mar- 
riage in early Christianity. I am grateful to Cohen for sharing his pre-publication draft with 
me. His survey of early Christian responses to mixed marriages and how they compare to 
Paul's has been most helpful to my study. 

15 Tertullian's rendering of1 Corinthians 712-14: "If any of the brethren has an unbeliev- 
ing wife, and she consents to the matrimony, let him not dismiss her; similarly, let not a 
believing woman, married to an unbeliever, if she finds her husband agreeable (to their 
continued union), dismiss him: for the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife, and the unbelieving wife by the believing husband; else were your children unclean" 
(translation by Thelwall 1913, 44; Latin text for ad Uxorem throughout is from Munier 1980, 
124—26). 
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of one spouse takes place. By no means does this passage allow for 
Christians to initiate marriage with ‘gentiles.’!6 

Let us examine how Tertullian supported this narrow application of 
spousal sanctification. He explained: “those who are seized (deprehendun- 
tur) by the faith" while already married to an unbeliever are not defiled, 
because others are sanctified along with them (ad Uxorem 2.2.9; referring 
to 1 Cor 734). Marriage guarantees a two-for-one deal: should one spouse 
be 'seized' or 'apprehended' by faith after the marriage is established, 
sanctification of the non-believing spouse occurs. If, however, a marriage 
occurs between one who is already a Christian and one who is not, sanc- 
tification cannot happen: 


Without doubt, they who have been sanctified before marriage, if they mix 
(commisceantur) themselves with foreign flesh (extraneae carni), cannot 
sanctify that (flesh) in (union with) which they were not apprehended. The 
grace of God, moreover, sanctifies that which it finds. Thus, what has not 
been able to be sanctified is unclean; what is unclean has no part with the 
holy (sancto), unless to defile and slay it by its own (nature). (ad Uxorem 
2.2.9)!” 


If the believer is apprehended by faith before marriage, Tertullian argued, 
then the believer’s holiness has no effect on the unbelieving spouse. In fact, 
it operates the other way around: the unbeliever, marrying and uniting 
in body with the Christian, sullies and destroys the holy body. Of course, 
Tertullian’s temporal distinction — before marriage or after marriage — is 
not found in 1 Corinthians 7:12-16. 

Tertullian accentuated the boundary between the believer and the unbe- 
liever by calling the non-Christian 'foreign flesh' (extranea caro). Earlier 
in ad Uxorem, Tertullian referred to an unbelieving wife as aliena and 
extranea (2.2.2); throughout the text, Tertullian used 'gentiles' (gentiles) 
to refer to non-Christians (while Paul used £0v to refer to non-Jews). This 
ethnic and political language, which casts believers and unbelievers as 
opposing peoples — one ‘us’ and the other ‘them’ - echoes Jewish texts on 
intermarriage.!® Combined with the term ‘flesh’, it signals that Tertullian 


16 According to Tertullian, this latter point was made crystal clear by 1 Corinthians 7:39, 
where Paul instructs widows that they may marry again, *only in the Lord" (ad Uxorem 
2.3.3-4). Tertullian insisted that the phrase ‘in the Lord’ carries a specific and unambigu- 
ous meaning: only marry a Christian. As Cohen has shown, this is not an inevitable inter- 
pretation, as other contemporary writers read it differently; 2011, 264—67. 

17 Translation amended from Thelwall 1913, 45; emphasis in original translation. 

18 See Yarbrough 1985, 8-25, and Cohen 1999, 241-62. A similar cluster of ideas is found 
in Jude 7: "Likewise, Sodom and Gomorrah and the surrounding cities, which, in the same 
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was concerned with bodily practices and unseemly mixing between two 
unrelated peoples, Christians and non-Christians.!? 

Tertullian's logic depends on a ‘one flesh’ argument that he appropri- 
ated from elsewhere in Paul, and that Paul had already appropriated from 
Genesis. As mentioned above, in 1 Corinthians 6:16, Paul warned against 
the dangers of porneia, in this case of a male believer uniting with a female 
prostitute, using Genesis 2:24 to explain that with sexual intercourse the 
bodies of the participants become one: “Do you not know that whoever 
is united to a prostitute becomes one body with her? For it is said, “The 
two shall become one flesh'" (1 Cor 616; Gen 2:24). This union has seri- 
ous consequences for the believer and for the community. The believer's 
body, according to Paul, was transformed from a sinful one to a holy one, 
and illicit sex, like that with a prostitute, pollutes it. Paul argued that the 
stakes are high, because these newly baptized gentiles were members of 
Christ's body (1 Cor 6:15). Therefore, porneia committed by one believer 
could pollute the whole body of Christ. In 1 Corinthians 6, Paul used the 
one flesh argument to warn against the dangers of sexual immorality as 
he attempted to draw boundaries around this new community of baptized 
gentiles. 

Tertullian took the one flesh theory of 1 Corinthians 6 and applied 
it specifically to his analysis of mixed marriage in 1 Corinthians 7. This 
explains the idea that spouses can sanctify each other (1 Cor 7:14): if you 
share a body with a spouse, the sanctification of your body is also the 
sanctification of your spouse's body. Tertullian also used this one flesh 
theory to argue that spousal sanctification will not work if the believer is 
not already married: their bodies are separate when the believer is seized 
by faith. God's grace, because it sanctifies that which it finds, cannot 
extend to bodies that unite later with Christian bodies.?? Spousal sancti- 
fication or pollution hinges upon whether or not the bodies were united 
upon seizure. 


manner as they, indulged in sexual immorality (¢xnopvetcacat) and went after other flesh 
(copxóc Etépac), serve as an example by undergoing a punishment of eternal fire" (NRSV). 
Like the author of Jude, Tertullian is just about to argue that uniting with 'foreign flesh' 
constitutes sexual immorality. 

19 Tertullian found this ethnic language useful here, despite his argument elsewhere 
that Christians do not comprise a new genus; ad Nationes 1.8. See Buell 2005, 155. 

20 This language is reminiscent of Paul's assertion in 1 Corinthians 7317-24 that God 
calls people as they are. Tertullian has adopted a similar idea, but applied it to sanctifying, 
which serves his larger aim of limiting the effectiveness of spousal sanctification. 
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With this use of the one flesh theory, Tertullian's exegetical strategy 
emerges. He borrowed concepts from 1 Corinthians 6, where Paul spoke 
about the boundaries of the community, to construct a condemnation of 
mixed marriage. Admonitions like “shun fornication," aimed at the newly 
baptized gentiles in 1 Corinthians 6, became, in Tertullian's hands, pro- 
scriptions for the Christian spouse, and specifically the Christian wife. 
Tertullian creatively applied the instructions in 1 Corinthians 6 (and in 
one case, 1 Corinthians 5) to 1 Corinthians 712-16, so that marrying an 
unbeliever itself became sexual immorality: 


If these things are so, it is certain that believers ( fideles) contracting mar- 
riages with gentiles (gentilium) are guilty of fornication (stupri), and are to 
be excluded from all communication with the brotherhood, in accordance 
with the letter of the apostle, who says that “with persons of that kind there 
is to be no taking of food even" (1 Cor 5:11)... That which is prohibited, is 
it not adultery (adulterium)? Is it not fornication (stuprum)? Does not the 
admission of a foreign man (extranei hominis) (to your couch) violate 
“the temple of God" (1 Cor 3:16; 6:19), does it not mix (comiscet) “the members 
of Christ" with the members of an adulteress (1 Cor 6:15)? So far as I know, 
^We are not our own, but bought with a price" (1 Cor 6:19, 20); and what kind 
of price? The blood of God. In hurting this flesh of ours, therefore, we hurt 
Him directly. (ad Uxorem 2.31)?! 


In these few sentences, which represent the climax of his condemnation of 
mixed marriages, Tertullian quoted three times from 1 Corinthians 6 and 
once from 1 Corinthians 5 (noted above). In each of these texts, Paul dis- 
cussed porneia, which for him is often an immoral sexual act connected to 
a lack of self-mastery and a tendency toward idolatry that is characteristic 
of gentiles (e.g., 1 Cor 6:9; 1 Thess 4:3—5). 

In 1 Corinthians 6:15 in particular, Paul spoke of porneia in terms of a 
wrong kind of mixing that triggers impurity: “Do you not know your bod- 
ies are members of Christ? Should I therefore take the members of Christ 
and make them members of a prostitute (nópvnç)? Never!” For Paul, this 
violation occurred because during intercourse, the two bodies become one 
(the one flesh idea). In Tertullian's rendering, however, Paul's ‘prostitute’ 
in 615 became an ‘adulteress’ (adultera), which was a rhetorical sleight 
of hand that focused Paul’s condemnation on a different kind of wrong 
mixing of bodies, one that violated the bonds of marriage.?? Tertullian 


?! Translation amended from Thelwall 1913, 45-46. 
?2 Cohen comments on this as well; 2011, 269 n. 26. 
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reworked Paul so that he could condemn mixed marriage with the same 
vehemence and authority projected by the apostle about porneia. 

Furthermore, Tertullian. not only appropriated the language of 
1 Corinthians 6 to prohibit mixed marriage in general, but he applied it 
specifically to women. Although his argument to this point did not focus 
specifically on women - perhaps because Paul's advice explicitly addressed 
both men and women - it is clear that women were Tertullian's concern.2? 
This focus is not surprising, given his efforts elsewhere to control wom- 
en's bodies.24 He began Ad Uxorem II by explaining that he was writing 
about women who had disregarded the apostle's admonition to *marry in 
the Lord" (2.1.1) and then cited specific examples of women who married 
"gentiles" in order to show that the threat was not just theoretical (2.2.1). 
For the rest of this treatise, Tertullian detailed the particular problems 
faced by Christian women married to unbelievers. 

Many of these problems, Tertullian argued, were created by conflicting 
practices between the husband and wife. Living with an unbelieving hus- 
band, a Christian wife *has by her side a slave of Satan" who will hinder 
the wife's efforts to carry out her duties as a Christian (2.4.1). Tertullian 
gave many examples: if you must keep a station, your husband will take 
you to the baths; if you must fast, your husband will prepare a feast on 
that day; how will you ever get permission from your husband to go out 
at night to evening meetings, to call on the brothers, to assist at the Lord's 
Supper, to host a traveling brother (2.4.1-2)?25 

These conflicting practices were particularly problematic for the wife, 
as Tertullian recognized, because of the asymmetrical power relation- 
ship in marriage. As discussed above, the societal expectation was that 
the wife be subordinate to her husband, signaled in part by her worship- 
ping of his gods. Tertullian agreed with this prescription and recognized 
that the aberration of this power relationship was one of the problems 
with mixed marriage. He wrote, “Every believing woman must obey God. 
Yet how can she serve two masters, the Lord and her husband?” (2.3.4).26 
Tertullian here articulated the crux of the problem for women in mixed 


?3 Some have argued that Paul was primarily concerned about women in 1 Corinthians 7 
(e.g., MacDonald 1990), despite his explicit mention of both wives and husbands in certain 
verses. 

24 See texts such as de Cultu Feminarum and de Virginibus Velandis. For analysis, see 
Daniel-Hughes 20n. 

25 More examples follow in 2.6.11—2, where Tertullian laments that a wife will have to 
endure pagan holidays, decorated doorways, sitting with her husband in a tavern. 

?6 Translation amended from Thelwall 1913, 46. 
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marriages: they were responsible to two conflicting ‘masters,’ each requir- 
ing obedience.77 Furthermore, if she obeys a ‘gentile,’ Tertullian reasoned, 
she will behave like a gentile as well (2.3.4). Thus her marriage threatens 
her Christian identity. 

Like the “one flesh” argument, this point about subordination to the 
Lord also comes from 1 Corinthians 6. Paul argued that gentiles-in-Christ 
were subordinate to the larger body of Christ. He invoked the language 
of slavery, warning them that they “are not their own,” but “have been 
bought with a price” (1 Cor 619-20).?? When Tertullian warned Christian 
women not to admit ‘foreign men’ lest they violate the ‘temple of God,’ he 
loosely quoted these verses, “We are not our own, but bought with a price” 
(2.3.1). This rhetoric worked beautifully because women (in Tertullian’s 
text) and gentiles-in-Christ (in Paul’s text) occupied similar positions. 
Their bodies were subjected to another, more powerful body; they both 
were governed by an authoritative entity. Both belonged to God and are 
therefore holy, yet both were vulnerable to invasion by a foreign, pol- 
luting source. Therefore, gentiles and women both needed, according to 
Paul and Tertullian, respectively, to be protected and controlled. These 
similarities allowed Tertullian to develop his slippery argument, applying 
admonitions for one to the other. 

The net result of Tertullian’s interpretation, in which he borrowed 
heavily from 1 Corinthians 6, was that he was able to argue the opposite of 
what Paul said in 1 Corinthians 7:14. Whereas Paul’s purity language made 
mixed marriages unproblematic (believing spouses make their families 
holy; 1 Cor 7:14), in Tertullian, purity language was used to condemn these 
unions. Paul offered no caveats based on when the marriage took place; 
for Tertullian this made all the difference. For Paul contagious holiness 
was at work in mixed marriages, but for Tertullian the contagious pollu- 
tion of 1 Corinthians 6 took over. Paul did not count mixed marriage as 
sexual immorality; Tertullian adamantly declared that it is. Paul explicitly 
addressed men and women in 1 Corinthians 732-16; Tertullian focused 
on women. 

Of these two models for understanding mixed marriage, Tertullian's is 
the one that was followed by later Christian writers who, for the most 
part, soundly condemned marriages contracted between believers and 


27 This would be a problem for any subordinate member of a household, including 
slaves. The power dynamics of the household may help explain why Christian authors 
after Paul focus on wives more than husbands in mixed marriages. 

28 On this topic see the chapter by Nasrallah in this volume. 
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non-believers. First, as Shaye Cohen has shown, many authors followed 
Tertullian in limiting the use of spousal sanctification and in citing pas- 
sages other than 1 Corinthians 72-16 to condemn mixed marriages.?? 
Second, they focused on the polluting dangers of mixed marriage. For 
example, Cyprian wrote that Christians who marry non-believers “have 
prostituted the members of Christ to the Gentiles.”2° Paul's notion of con- 
tagious holiness did not take hold; instead, the fear of contagious pollu- 
tion overwhelmed the discussion.?! 

Third, whereas Paul explicitly balanced his instructions for wives and 
husbands in this situation, other Christians, like Tertullian, focused on 
wives. This was not universally true, but it was far more common for 
Christian texts to be concerned about women in mixed marriages than 
about men.?? This trend began even before Tertullian, with 1 Peter's 
advice to women in unbelieving households (31-6)? In keeping with 
other household management discourses of the time, this author urged 
wives to obey their husbands, encouraging them to win them over by their 
behavior. Like Tertullian, the author of1 Peter saw these Christian women 
as holy, set apart from their unbelieving spouses. Also like Tertullian, this 
author recognized the power dynamics of the household.** 


?9 Cohen discusses these authors, which include Cyprian, Ambrosiaster, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Theodoret; 2011, 274. In Homily 19 on 1 Cor 7:39, Chrysostom equivocates a bit, 
recognizing that spousal sanctification makes the unbeliever at least partially holy. The 
exception to this general trend is Augustine, who argues that Paul cannot be used to argue 
against mixed marriage; De adulterinis coniugiis 1.21, 25-26; see Cohen 20n, 262-63. 

30 Cyprian, De Lapsis 6. Translation: Deferrari 1958, 61. 

31 One exception is 1 Clement, written forty or so years after Paul: “For it is written, 
‘Unite with the holy ones (xoXAáce coic &ytoic), for those who unite with them shall be 
made holy (aytac@jcovtat)’” (46:2). The language of “uniting” and “being made holy" or 
being “sanctified” echoes Paul's language in 1 Corinthians 616-17 and 6:11 (respectively). 
It is notable that contagious holiness in general does not take hold in the imaginations of 
Christian writers. One might imagine the theory of spousal sanctification could be consid- 
ered quite useful, especially to the extent that wives might be evangelists in the household. 
The few references I have seen to the evangelizing potential of wives focus on their model 
behavior as a persuasive tool (as in 1 Pt 31-2; Justin Martyr, Second Apology 2.2), but not 
the sanctifying power of her body for other household members. 

32 An exception to this preoccupation with Christian wives in mixed marriages is found 
in the Apostolic Tradition 4131-12, where a Christian man is advised to say his midnight 
prayers in a separate room from a non-Christian wife. 

33 See Johnson Hodge 2010b, 9-14. 

34 Other early examples of authors discussing Christian wives in mixed marriages 
are Justin's Second Apology 21-6 and The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. This latter 
group of texts chronicled the disruption of households when the apostle comes through 
town, and focused on women who convert to Christianity and then leave their unbelieving 
husbands behind. 
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The 4th-century Canons of Elvira also illustrate this phenomenon. Three 
of these canons dealt directly with marriages between believers and unbe- 
lievers (or between “catholics” and “heretics”), and each one focused on 
protecting Christian women. None of them addressed Christian men in 
mixed marriages. For example, Canon 15 states: "Christian girls are not 
to marry gentiles (gentilibus), no matter how few eligible men there are, 
for such marriages lead to adultery (adulterium) of the soul.”35 We hear 
echoes of Tertullian's language, referring to unbelievers as 'gentiles' and 
marriage with them as a kind of 'adultery' or wrong mixing. 

Finally, Jerome, writing at the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 
5th centuries, spoke specifically about wives who “are joined to gentile 
(gentilibus) husbands, and prostitute the temples of Christ to idols."?6 He 
used the very same purity language of 1 Corinthians 6 — aimed to pro- 
tect the integrity of newly baptized bodies, as well as the body of Christ, 
against porneia — to circumscribe the bodies of Christian brides. Such a 
marriage violated the holy space that is the Christian wife's body, chang- 
ing it through prostitution from God's temple to an idol's temple. 

What might explain this preoccupation with Christian women, and not 
Christian men, in mixed marriages? Tertullian suggested that it had to 
do with the gendered power dynamics of the household: as a subordi- 
nate member of an unbelieving household, the Christian wife was in a 
tricky position, obligated to 'two masters.' On the contrary, a male head 
of household who converted to Christianity would not have this prob- 
lem since presumably the rest of the household would convert with him. 
This power relationship seems to have motivated the author of 1 Peter 
as well. 

I would also suggest that the ethnic and purity language of protect- 
ing the community of believers, first used by Paul and then reworked by 
Tertullian, gained traction because it overlapped with a larger societal 
discourse aimed at managing women's bodies. In ancient gender ide- 
ologies, women's bodies needed protecting and controlling because they 
were perceived to be particularly vulnerable to their passions and were 


35 Canon 16: “Heretics shall not be joined in marriage with catholic girls unless they 
accept the catholic faith. Catholic girls may not marry Jews or heretics, because they can- 
not find a unity when the faithful and the unfaithful are joined. Parents who allow this 
to happen shall not receive communion even at the time of death." Canon 17: “If parents 
allow their daughter to marry a pagan priest, they shall not receive communion, even 
at the time of death." Translations amended from Womer 1987, 76. My thanks to Paula 
Fredriksen for calling my attention to this text. 

36 Against Jovinianus 130; translation amended from NPNF 4.353. 
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therefore more likely not only to sin themselves, but also to cause men to 
sin.37 The virtue (or lack thereof) of wives and daughters was perceived 
to determine the honor (or shame) of the family. This view is illustrated 
by ancient moralists who typically encouraged the subordination of wives 
to their husbands, which signaled good order, virtue, and honor in ancient 
households.38 Margaret MacDonald shows how a parallel dynamic influ- 
enced the development of Christianity, as the church responded to accu- 
sations from outsiders that it did not keep its women in line and was thus 
morally suspect.?? 

In the context of ist-century Corinth, Paul's language feminized and 
subordinated the newly baptized believers: they were not their own, but 
they belonged to the Lord and were vulnerable to invasion and pollution 
by outsiders. Their bodies were problematic sites to be managed. In the 
centuries that followed, as Christianity emerged and defined itself in 
the larger cultural register of the Roman world, it was not difficult for 
Tertullian and others to apply this language to wives. 


Responses of 'Unpublished Christians' 


These elite ‘published Christians’ — church fathers whose writings are 
preserved for us — were not the only ones who responded to Paul's text or 
weighed in on the topic of marrying unbelievers. If we listen carefully to 
the evidence examined above, and if we allow ourselves to use some imagi- 
nation, we can say something about how other, unpublished Christians 
reacted to the discussions that occurred in 1st century Corinth. After all, 
the Corinthian believers themselves were Paul's correspondents: what did 
they think of his advice? Presumably they were the ones who experienced 
these situations and perhaps brought the subject up in the first place. What 
did they write in their letters to Paul? 

Some believers must have found it difficult to live as baptized gentiles 
in a polytheistic household, perhaps because of the logistical difficulties 


37 Again, Tertullian himself had plenty to say about this in texts such as de Cultu 
Feminarum and de Virginibus Velandis. See Daniel-Hughes 2on and scholarship discussed 
there. 

38 For an introduction to the discourse of household management, see Pomeroy 1994, 
41-90; and Balch 1981. 

39 MacDonald 1996. MacDonald argues that these accusations arise precisely because 
women were active leaders in the early Christian movement. This exposed Christians to 
critique by writers such as Celsus. Christians had to manage the tension created by the 
cultural norms that subordinated women and the roles played by women in the church. 
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of incompatible practices and power relationships, such as those enu- 
merated by Tertullian in ad Uxorem (discussed above).^? These believ- 
ers might have resisted Paul's admonition to "stay as you were called." 
Some Corinthians, in keeping with the logic of 1 Corinthians 6, may have 
thought that marriage to an unbeliever would pollute their holy status and 
were thus leaving their households. Others may have thought that their 
baptism dissolved prior family ties, freeing them to live the celibate, single 
life that Paul models (1 Cor 7:7—8)." Such views could have prompted Paul 
to encourage them to stay. 

Others may have embraced the idea of spousal sanctification, and the 
freedom and power it gave them. Whether Paul intended it or not, this 
verse opened up intriguing possibilities for Christian bodies to sanctify 
whole households, spouses, and children. Indeed, believers might have 
seen themselves as evangelists in the household (like the wives in 1 Peter), 
hoping to fully convert their spouses.^? Some believers may have liked 
their mixed households so well that they did not want to leave, prompt- 
ing Paul's advice to take the unbeliever's wishes into consideration: if the 
unbeliever desires to separate, let him go (1 Cor 7:15). 

Less imagination is required in retrieving the views of unpublished 
Christians in Tertullian's ad Uxorem, for Tertullian offered a reconstruc- 
tion of their position. As mentioned above, Tertullian launched his argu- 
ment with the admission that he had heard of Christian women who had 
married non-Christians. He also suggested the possibility that they use 
1 Corinthians 7:14 to justify this decision, and he alluded to ‘advisors’ — 
some sort of spiritual directors — who supported their decision and inter- 
pretation of Paul (ad Uxorem 2.2.1). Finally, Tertullian complained, there 
is one man who said that to marry a ‘stranger’ was indeed a fault, but 
only a small one (ad Uxorem 2.3.2). Clearly, there were Christians who 
disagreed with Tertullian's position and his reading of Paul.43 

Furthermore, Jerome complained that *many women, despising the 
apostle's command, are joined to gentiles." He spoke vehemently against 


40 For a more detailed consideration of Corinthian views, see Johnson Hodge 2010a. 

^! Schüssler Fiorenza 1991, 155-56. 

42 [n my view, Paul expresses skepticism about this option in 1 Corinthians 7:16: 
"For how do you know, woman, if you will save your husband? Or how do you know, man, 
if you will save your wife?" Others translate this verse in a more optimistic sense, "Wife, 
for all you know you might save your husband. Husband, for all you know you might save 
your wife" (NRSV). For a discussion and references, see Johnson Hodge 2010a, 19 n. 69. 

43 [t seems likely that those who supported mixed marriage would have had an easier 
time arguing on the basis of Paul's writing. 
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this practice, knowing that “crowds of matrons will be furious" at him.*^ 
Who were these Christian women? The term ‘matron’ indicates that they 
were probably elite women who were responsible, along with their hus- 
bands, for managing their households. Were they themselves married to 
unbelievers? Were they Christian mothers who wanted to find a good 
match for their daughters, even if he was a ‘gentile’? These household 
responsibilities seem, according to Jerome, to have conflicted with their 
duties as Christians. 

Maybe the Canons of Elvira, discussed above, responded to a group 
like these furious matrons when they warn that Christian girls are not 
to marry pagan men, no matter how few eligible Christian men there are 
(Canon 15), or that Christian parents will be punished for allowing their 
daughters to marry Jews, heretics (Canon 16) or pagan priests (Canon 17). 
Judith Evans Grubbs points out that church rulings such as those in the 
Canons of Elvira, more so than treatises on marriage written by and for 
the elite, address issues of daily life for ‘ordinary’ Christians.45 They repre- 
sent the efforts by church officials to police the behavior of their parish- 
ioners, which gives us insight into what these parishioners were up to. 
In the early 4th century, Spanish clerics were clearly concerned about 
Christian girls and women marrying non-Christians. 

Given the patriarchal structure of the household, how might these 
Christian women married to 'gentiles' manage their dual loyalties to God 
and husband? Perhaps some Christian women performed their rituals in 
secret, so as not to appear insubordinate. Others may have incorporated 
their Christian practices into the daily activities in the household. From 
what we know about household worship, neither option is difficult to imag- 
ine. Household religious practices appear to have been fluid and diverse, 
and were often tied to daily activities (such as eating and drinking, com- 
ing and going).^9 As John Bodel argues, this is the type of environment in 
which multiple types of worship are possible.^? Indeed, we can imagine 
that both wives and slaves might import traditions from their prior house- 
holds and homelands, or new religions they adopt, into their current 
households, perhaps without the notice of the head of household. Thus, if 


^* Against Jovinianus 1.10; translation amended from NPNF 4.353. 

^5 Grubbs 1994, 399. 

46 Johnson Hodge 2010b, 6-7. 

47 Bodel 2008, 260-62, 265. Bodel argues that the variety of deities and objects found in 
household shrines indicates that the household cult could accommodate not only the indi- 
vidual tastes and needs of particular households, but of even individuals or small groups 
within households. 
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religious practices offer one way to express loyalty and subordination to 
the head of the household, worshipping in secret might be a way to resist 
the social hierarchy or maintain a different identity. 

Ironically, Tertullian is one of our best sources on the topic. In his rant 
over how disastrous a mixed marriage would be for a Christian wife, he 
offered tantalizing clues as to how women might have protected them- 
selves, and perhaps their households, from defilement: "Shall you escape 
notice when you sign your bed, (or) your body; when you blow away 
some impurity; when even by night you rise to pray?" (ad Uxorem 2.5.3).*? 
To "sign oneself" is to trace the shape of the cross on one's body or on 
another object (like the bed here).^? This might be seen as a ritual of pro- 
tection, especially if a Christian wife is about to share the bed with her 
non-Christian husband. Similarly, “blowing away some unclean thing" 
refers to ritual insufflation, in which the believer blows on her hand, 
catching saliva which is understood to replicate baptismal water.5° These 
rituals recall the metaphor of protecting sacred space and the community 
of believers that Paul articulated in 1 Corinthians 6. Tertullian would have 
agreed that rituals like this are necessary for the unfortunate situation 
of mixed marriages, but would have had doubts that the Christian wife 
would get away with them. The wives, however, through these acts, may 
have perceived that they were maintaining their sanctified Christian bod- 
ies, and even sanctifying the household, in keeping with Paul’s ideas in 
1 Corinthians 7:12-16. 

A striking feature of the evidence for unpublished Christians reviewed 
here is the persistence of unions between Christians and non-Christians, 
despite the many prohibitions against this practice on the part of pub- 
lished Christians.5! Perhaps they used Paul as their authority for doing so, 
as did Tertullian's interlocutors. According to Tertullian a mixed marriage 
household would be a disaster. Recall the vivid picture he painted of all 
the inconveniences of trying to perform Christian duties at the same time 


^8 Translation amended from Thelwall 1913, 46. 

^9 [e Saint 1956, 129 n. 116. 

50 Le Saint 1956, 129 n. 116. A later manual of Christian rituals, the Apostolic Tradition, 
mentions this practice: "Through consignation with moist breath and catching your spittle 
in your hand, your body is sanctified down to your feet. For when it is offered with a 
believing heart, just as from the font, the gift of the Spirit and the sprinkling of washing 
sanctifies him who believes;" 41.17; translated in Bradshaw 2002, 200. See Johnson Hodge 
2010b, 16. 

51 Hayes documents canons addressing this issue through the 7th century; 2002, 
255 n. 32. 
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that your husband is dragging you off to the baths and such (ad Uxorem 
2.4.1). Yet it seems that not all were bothered by this. The "crowds of 
matrons" that Jerome dreads clearly value their marriages — or those 
of their daughters — to gentile men. Thus, while it might be difficult to 
serve two masters, the voices of these unpublished Christians indicate 
that at least some were making it work. 


Conclusion 


The tolerance and flexibility of Paul's short-term advice to the Corinthians — 
believers and unbelievers just stay together as long as the unbelievers 
agree — was unacceptable to Tertullian and other writers in a later historical 
moment. Tertullian's creative interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7:14 served to 
correct the problem, offering constraints on the contagious holiness Paul 
asserted. Other Christian writers, concerned both with the boundaries of 
the community of believers and with the behavior of Christian women, 
condemned mixed marriages and accused Christian wives married to non- 
Christians of sexual immorality, adultery and idolatry. 

Whether they meant to or not, published Christians such as Tertullian, 
Jerome and the authors of the Canons of Elvira preserved for us the opin- 
ions of unpublished Christians who read Paul differently. These Christians 
recognized in 1 Corinthians 732-16 a scriptural warrant for their mixed 
marriages, and attempted to integrate their faith and practices into their 
polytheistic households. Furthermore, the ancient household - the context 
in which all of these texts, opinions and practices need to be considered — 
may have lent itself to the sort of mixing of religious traditions that would 
have been involved in such marriages. Both the voices of these unpub- 
lished Christians, just barely audible in these texts, and the vociferous 
objections of the published Christians, signal that boundaries were not 
always clear between Christians and non-believers. For some, this was just 
fine; for others, it was a threat to the faith. Both sides, it seems, could find 
support for their positions from Paul's letter to believers in Corinth. 
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Map 2. Corinth: City plan with modern roads. Drawing by J. Herbst. 
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